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that Mr. Van Buren is 

‘fallen man.” No— 
though no longer, indeed, a candidate 
for reélection to the highest office of 
political station on the face of the glob 

—though he has, indeed, 
irrevocably, from that brilliant 
powerful part which he has so long 
sustained on the stage of publie affairs, 
into the shaded obscurity of simple pri- 
vate citizenship, side by side with the 
humblest unknown beyond 
the limits of his native village ; yet in 
all the higher 
dignity of political position, based on 
the respect and encircled by the affec- 
great party—nay, a great 
nation—there has been no moment in 
Mr. Van Buren’s whole career in which 
he has stood, sciously to 
and confessedly by all, 
vation than that which he now occupies 
Fortune and have 
conspired to do more for him, than 
foresaw, or could have them- 
selves effected. We should not have 
envied him the curule chair of restored 
power; we do envy him the Pantheon 
= he to which he has been transferred 
by the very act that excluded him from 
the former. 

Mr. Van Buren’s career as a statesman 
is now, therefore, closed; to use his own 
emphatic though melancholy word, 
“forever.” Nor indeed—(strongly as 
we would desire to deprecate the resolu- 
tion he has himself avowed)—is it hkely 
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that in any form or capacity he will ever 
allow himself to be again drawn forth, 
from a retirement amply provided with 
all the elements of domestic and social 
happiness, into any further active par- 
ticipation in political affairs. Posterity 
may be said to have now begun for 
him, even while yet in the prime of 
powers abundant to earn for their pos- 
sessor another fame, no less honorable 
than that which a life of patriotic pub- 
lic service has already made his. All 
truth may now be spoken of him, alike 
by friend and foe. To the latter, he is 
no longer an object of dread or of parti- 
san animosity. Little is to be gained 
by vilifying him—no party purpose to 
be endangered by rendering him a fair 
justice of approv: al. To the former he 
is no longer either the ial or the 
prospective dispenser of the various 
forms of government patronage ; they 
may condemn without fear of the loss 
of political power—they may praise 
without fear of the suspicion, from any 
quarter, of personal adulation or inter- 
ested motive For ourselves, however 
much we might have preferred to post- 
pone for some four or five years the enjoy- 
ment of this privilege of full freedom of 
speech, we are at least glad to be 
released from a restraint, of which we 
acknowledge the pressure to have been 
an unfelt; and while we regret as 

leeply as any the retired statesman’s 
ibdivowsl from public life, we se ize 
the occasion which it affords, to record 


actt 
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a portraiture of him which is drawn from 
opportunities of observation not enjoyed 
by must of our readers. 

We have heard it said of Mr. Van 
Buren with striking frequency and ear- 
nestness, among those friends who, 
from nearest and longest personal in- 
tercourse, know him best, that, as a 
man and statesman, he is “too good 
and pure for the times ;” and while we 
take no such desponding view of “ the 
times,” yet, as a strong testimony and 
tribute to the character to which it is 
applied, it is neither untrue nor exagger- 
ated. No President has ever filled 
that ofiice—no statesman has ever oc- 
cupied any of the high places of public 
service and honor under our Constitu- 
tion—more upright in integrity, more 
true in patriotism, more sincere in phi- 
lanthropic sympathy with the rights 
and interests of the masses, more self- 
devoted in duty, more calmly, compre- 
hensively wise in judgm nt. Without 
that impulsive genius, fitting and im- 
pelling to a political apostolate, which 
has stamped the impress of the mind of 
Jefferson so de eply on his country and 
his age, he combines a steady consis- 
tency of character with a practical sa- 
gacity in affairs both public and private, 
toa degree which the warmest eulo- 
gist does not claim for that glorious 
aame. Whether he could or could not 
have performed the part in the forma- 
tion of the Constitution on which rests 
Madison’s chief title to immortality, 
can never be tested, nor need be specu- 
Jated upon; but that he has shown him- 
self a more unyielding disciple in a se- 
verer school of the Republican and 
State-Rights doctrine, cannot be denied 
by any of us who sigh over Madison’s 
signature to a National Bank charter 
which he had himself but a brief period 
before vetoed. Monroe we pass over 
in the catalogue of the great Republi- 
can Presidents. He was a respectable 
gentleman of qualities rather negative 
than positive, who stood quietly by the 
helm while the vessel of the state glid- 
ed smoothly over an unruffled sea, de- 
cently and decorously performing a 
regular routine of official duty,—and 
that is all that is to be said about him. 


It is little worth while to disturb the 
dust of oblivion that is fast settlinz 
down over his name and period. Old 


Jackson affords few grounds on which 
any kind of comparison is possible. 
Men of different types and missions, 
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all that is to be said of them in this 
point of view, is that neither could 
have been the other; while the close 
and warm sympathy between them— 
the mutual confidence, admiration and 
affection which have characterized their 
relations together from avery early pe- 
riod of their acquaintance—make each 
the strongest witness possible to the 
goodness and itness of the other. 
*“ That wise man and true patriot,’ was 


gre 


a frequent mode in which General 
Jackson used to characterize his 
younger, calmer, and covler friend. 


With Mr. Van Buren it has long been, 
as it still is, a favorite topic, to dwell, 
with reverential love, on the extraordi- 
nary traits which have made the iron 
Old Chef the wonderful man that his- 
tory has already written him. We will 
not pursue further this train of obser- 

We have alluded to these great 


vation. 
names to mark the class of men by the 
side of whom Mr. Van Buren is to be 


ranked and judged, and among whom, 
with variously balanced points of re- 
spective diff rence, he is entitled to occu- 
py a place fully worthy of the noble con- 
fraternity of greatness and honorable 
fame. 
Ne quid nimi motto which 
would have hee n appropriate to sum up 
in brief Mr. Van Buren’s character and 
life—nothing too much. He is a man 


} ~ } 
degree ol completeness 
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of a most rare 
all round, and self-poised equilibrium 
which no ordinary circumstances could 
shake—nor any of the extraordinary 
ones of which he has not been without 
experience. He 
men whose moral centre of oray ity ap- 
pears truly at the centre, with all the 
parts regularly distributed about it in 
just symmetry and balance. Marked 
by no qualities running into that morbid 
or unnatural excess which is always 
sure to be at the expense of others es- 
sential to completeness, he is yet the 
furthest in the world removed from 
negativeness of character; he is on the 
contrary eminently positive—a man of 
decided force, movement, self-propelled 
and self-guided energy. He never in- 
deed is seen to act by fits and starts; he 
is rarely ina hurry—never out of breath. 
Calmly strong in right— 
able to wait, and willing to bide his 
time—content to acquiesce in the prac- 
tical realities of the world as it is, and 
to make the best out of the actual men 
and things in it as he finds them—ready 


is one of those few 


conscious 
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for self-sacrifice whenever necessary, 
though not quixotically courting it— 
impregnable in reliance on the princi- 
ples on whose roc ky foundation he has 
builded his house—and combining with 


these qualities those eminent intellee- 
tual powers, whether for counsel, de- 
bate, or action, which his worst ene- 
mies have admitted and admired even 
in hating, Mr. Van Buren, take him 
for all in all, exhibits certainly one of 
the most complete and consummate 


politicians, in the best sense of the term, 
the 
created, 


working of our institutions has yet 


There is, indeed, but little that is 
dazzling or picturesque in such men, 
—the wonders of the pyrotechnic art 


make a far more brilliant and beautiful 
show than the quietly useful and benign 
flame of the household hearth. But for 
real publi ic service, for reliability in the 
hour of need, they are incalculs ibly more 
valuable than those fire- work politicians, 
who are for ever aspiring to Ae skies as 
rockets, whirling round and round 
catharine-wheels, and twisting in and 
out as fiery se! bewildering the 
ear, owhile, with all manner of un- 
expe ‘ted «€ xplosions and reports, 
He is charged with a certain coldness 
of character—with being too cautious, 
too under 


the contro! of 


as 


pents, 


ine. 


circumspect,—too uniformly 
a cool, collected Sagacity 
of judgment,—never either warmed or 
warped from the line of calculated poli- 
cy, by any of the disturbing impulses 
This charge 


of heart or imagination 


(which is one not unfrequently brought 


against those who deserve it least, 
from their habit of  self-restraint, 
springing from the very warmth of 


feeling, and shrinking from display, 


or even from indulgence of itself) 
may not be entirely unfounded, though 
we are assured that the trait it indi- 


cates does not proceed further than 
a point at which it does not yet cease 
to be a virtue. It is not se Ifishness—it 
is not coldness of heart—it is not in- 
sensibility to the more generous emo- 
tions and sympathies. Mr. Van Buren 
is a man of strong and deep friendships. 
He has had, and has, attached to him 
with an enthusiastic affection, not a few 


men of an order of both mental and 
moral excellence whose regard were 


an honor to the monarch of any throne 
on the earth. His domestic life, into 
which it would be foreign to fe proper 
scope of this Article to cast a glance, 
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would alone suffice to disprove the im- 
putation. Prone, perhaps, too far to the 
opposite fault, we have yet lived long 
enough in the world to learn how much 
better and higher a stamp of character 
is that which, beneath a surface of calm 
and cautious self-restraint, glows deeply 
with that latent heat which, unseen to 
others, is scarcely itself 
till developed by strong circumstances 
—than that more quickly ardent temper- 
ament, whose superficial emotions ex- 
haust themselves in their own efferves- 


conscious of 


cence, a temperament at once common, 
and commonly overrated. How much 
the Dutch breed and the half Yankee 
breeding have had to do in producing 
this peculiar phase of character, which 
has been so much misunderstood in Mr. 
Van Buren, alike by foes and by friends, 
who have him only from a dis- 
tance, it might be worth while to con- 
sider, had we more space and time at 
command. Shakspere portrays this 
character with a marked homage of 
respect and affection, when on the lips 
of the impulsive and speculative Prince 

Denmark he puts the exclamation— 


seen 


“ Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will 
wear him 


In my heart’s core—aye, in my heart of 
hearts 
As I do thee.” 
Nay, the whole passage of which 
these are the concluding words is so 


striking in the description of the sub- 
ject of our sketch, and in its application 
to the circumstances of trial which have 
him what he is, that we are 


tempted to extend the quotation : 


} 
proveg 


* Horatio, thou art e’en as just a man 
As e’er my conversation coped withal. 
7 * > = 
Nay, do not think I flatter : 
For what advancements may I hope from 


thee, 

That no revenue hast, but thy good 
spirits, 

To feed and clothe thee? Why should 


the poor be flattered ? 

No, let the candied tongue lick absurd 
pomp; 

And crook the 
knee 

Where thrift may follow fawning. 
thou hear ? 

Since my dear soul was mistress of her 
choice, 

And could of men distinguish her elec- 
tion, 


pregnant hinges of the 


Dost 
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She hath seal’d thee for herself : for thou 
hast been 

As one, in suffering all, that suffers no- 
thing: 

A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 

Hast ta’en with equal thanks: and blessed 
are those 

Whose blood and judgment are so well 
commingled, 

That they are not a pipe for fortune’s 
finger 

To sound what stop she please. 
that man 

That is not passion’s slave, and I 

wear him 

heart’s core, ay, in my 

hearts, 

As i do thee.” 


Give me 
will 


In my 


We will not pass from this point in 
Mr. Van Buren’s character without re- 
ferring to two instances that happen to 


} } 


occur to our recollection, in which 


strong circumstances have drawn forth 
the expression of strong and deep feel- 
ing from this supposed heart of ice, in 
a manner highly and even beautifully 
pathetic, while still reserved and regu- 
lated. The one is nt letter 
to the Democracy of the City of New 
York, in reply to an invitation to pre- 
side at a great ratification meeting to 
confirm the nomination of Mr. Polk. 
After an earnest commendation of the 
ticket, formed on the sacrifice of him- 
self—(a commendation well redeeming 
the pledge we ventured to give for him 
in our last Number, in the event of the 
selection of another name by the Con- 
vention)—he utters himself personally 
to the friends who had so long and 
warmly stood by his side in fair weather 
and foul, in terms whose very simplicity 
shows the depth of true feeling from 
which they proceed : 


in his rece 


«* Having now said all that the occasion 
calls for, in regard to the general objects 
of the meeting, I must be indulged in a few 
parting words to the democracy of the city 
and county of New York. Never before 
has a public man been honored by the sup- 
port of truer, firmer, or more disinterested 
friends than they have been to me. In 
prosperity [ have scarcely known where to 
find them—in adversity they have been 
with me always. Through evil and through 
good report, I have found the masses of the 
New York Democracy the same unobtru- 
sive, but unshrinking friends. The hap- 


piest, by far the happiest day in my whole 
political career was that on which, on my 
return from Washington, they met me on 
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the Battery, in the midst of a storm of 
wind and rain, which would have kept 
fair weather friends at home, and extend- 
ed to me, a private citizen like themselves, 
their hard hands, and opened their honest 
hearts ina welcome as cordial as man ever 
received from man. They need no assur- 
ances to satisly them that I shall be for ev- 
er thankful for their unsurpassed devotion 
to my welfare; they know that I can nev- 
er cease to cherish with grateful recollec- 
tions the honored relation of 
tive and constituent which has existed be- 


representa- 


so long 


and which is 


tween us for 


a period, in sut va- 


ried forms, now for ever 


closed.”’ 
here was no small number of manly 


| fiet 


eyes dimmed by no dishonorable moist- 


assembly to which this 


An intelligent friend 


ure, in the vast 
Jetter was read. 


remarked afterwards upon it, that if 
Mr. Van Buren had oltener in his ca- 
reer, let in the public eye to a glimpse 
into his heart such as was she wn by 
the fact of his remembering the rain 
on the occasion of his reception in 
1841, and the manner of his ‘a lusion 
to it under the circumstances of the 
present occasion, the prevention of his 
renomination cou/d not have been ef- 


fected at Baltimore. 

‘The other instance referred to is his 
beautiful tribute to the memory of De 
Witt Clinton, on announcing his death 
Y ork 
tors and Representatives in Congress, 
assembled at Washington We quote 
from Holland's Life of Van Buren: 


ina meeting of the New Sena- 


*“ By the current of events which we 
have thus briefly related, Mr. Van Buren 
and Mr. Clinton were arrayed against 
each other as the distinguished and able 
leaders of opposite political parties. A 
most violent contest ensued, and was sus- 
tained for years with unabated energy on 
both To enter minutely into the 
history of these conflicts would be an un- 
grateful task, and would extend this por- 
tion of the present history beyond its pro- 
per bounds. It will suffice to say, that 
during these conflicts, Gevernor Clinton 
was twice driven retirement, and 
two of his distinguished supporters, Chief 
Justice Spencer and Judge Van Ness, both 
compelled to retire from the bench of the 
Supreme Court; and, on the other hand, 
Mr. Van Buren was twice removed from 
office, and was pursued, for many years, 
with the most unrelenting party violence. 
It is a point of bright relief in this dark 
picture, that amid all the collisions of 
party violence, the two great antagonists 


sides. 


into 
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retained their confidence in the personal 
integrity of each other, and each express- 
ed his respect for the private uprightness 
and honesty of his rival. Such, at least, 
are said, on the best authority, to have 
been the sentiments of Governor Clinton, 
almost in the last moments of his life; and 
the following affecting and eloquent testi- 
mony of Mr. Van Buren to the public ser- 
vices and private worth of his illustrious 
competitor, is publicly on record. Ata 
meeting of the Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress, from the State of New 
York, held at Washington, on the 19th of 
February, 1828, to express their feelings 
on the sudden demise of Governor Clin- 
ton, Mr. Van Buren, then a member of 
the Senate, introduced some appropriate 
resolutions with the following remarks: 
“<« Mr. Cuarrman—We have met to 
pay a tribute of respect to the memory of 
our late Governor and distinguished fel- 
low-citizen, De Witt Clinton. Some of 
our brethren have been so kind as to ask 
me to prepare a suitable expression of our 
feelings; and I have, in pursuance of their 
Wishes, drawn up what has occurred to 
me as proper to be said on this occasion. 
Before I submit it to the consideration of 
the meeting, I beg to be indulged in a few 
brief remarks. I can say nothing of the 
deceased that is not familiar to you all, 
To all he was personally known, and to 
many of us, intimately and familiarly, 
from our earliest infancy. The high or- 
der of his talents, the untiring zeal and 
great with which those talents 
have, through a series of years, been de- 
voted to the prosecution of plans of great 
public utility, are also known to you all, 
and by all, [ am satisfied, duly appre- 
ciated. The subject can derive no addi- 
tional interest or importance from any 
eulogy of mine. All other considerations 
out of view, the single fact, that the great- 
est public improvement of the age ia which 
we live, was commenced under the guid- 
ance of his councils, and splendidly accom- 
plished under his immediate auspices, is, 
of itself, sufficient to fill the ambition of 
any man, and to give glory to any name. 
But, as has been justly said, his life, and 
character, and conduct, have become the 
property of the historian: and there is no 
reason to doubt that history will do him 
justice. The triumph of his talents and 
patriotism cannot fail to become monu- 
ments of high and enduring fame. We 
cannot, indeed, but remember that, in 
our public career, collisions of opinion 
and action, at once extensive, earnest, and 
enduring, have arisen between the de- 
ceased and many of us. For myself, sir, 


success 


it gives me a deep-felt, though melan- 
choly, satisfaction to know, and more so, 
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to be conscious, that the deceased also 
felt and acknowledged, that our political 
differences have been wholly free from 
that most venomous and corroding of all 
poisons, personal hatred. 

‘¢ ¢ But, in other respects, it is now ime 
material what was the character of those 
collisions. They have been turned to no- 
thing, and less than nothing, by the event 
we deplore, and I doubt not that we will, 
with one voice and with one heart, yield 
to his memory the well-deserved tribute of 
our respect for his name, and our warmest 
gratitude for his great and signal services. 
For myself, sir, so strong, so sincere, and 
so engrossing, is that feeling, that I, who, 
whilst living, never,—no, never,—envied 
him anything, now that he has fallen, am 
greatly tempted to envy him his grave 
with its honors 

‘Of this, the most afflicting of all 
bereavements, that has fallen on his 
wretched and desponding family, what 
shall I say? Nothing. Their grief is 
too sacred for description; justice can 
alone be done it by those deep and silent, 
but agonizing feelings, which, on their 
account, pervade every bosom.’ ” 


Jut enough on this head ;—we will 
pass from it with the single remark, 
that while he himself has both appeared 
and been far less moved from his usual 
equanimity than most of his intimate or 
attached friends, by the events of the 
late Convention, some scenes of irre- 
pressible manifestation of feeling have 
been witnessed among the latter, more 
truly honorable to the individual for 
whom they sprang, than all the public 
distinctions or applauses which have 
crowned his political career. 

The resolution adopted by the Con- 
vention, in the very act of consummat- 
ing the sacrifice which was so richly 
garlanded with praises glowing with all 
the flowery hues of southern eloquence, 
ought not to be omitted in this place. 
No one who was present on that occa- 
sion is likely ever to forget the torrent 
of enthusiasm by which every indi- 
vidual was hurried away, on the first 
mention of his name after the comple- 
tion of the nomination, when the whole 
body rose, amidst the waving of hand- 
kerchiefs and cheers whose uproar 
seemed destined never to subside : 


“Resolved, That this Convention hold in 
the highest estimation and regard, their 
illustrious fellow-citizen, Martin Van Bu- 
ren, of New York; that we cherish the 
most grateful and abiding sense of the 
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ability, integrity, and firmness, with which 
he discharged the duties of the high office 
of resident of the United States; and 
especially of the inflexible fidelity with 
which he maintained the true 
of the Constitution, and the m« 
the Democratic Party, during his trying 
and nobly arduous Administration; that 
in the memorable struggle of 1840 he fell 
a martyr to the great principles of which 
he was the worthy representative, and we 
revere him as such; and that we hereby 
tender to him, in bis honorable retirement, 
the assurance of the deeply confi- 
dence, affection, and respect, of the Ame- 
rican Democracy.” 


doctrines 


asures ol 


seated 


Some of Mr. Van Buren’s opponents 
have urged against him the charge of 
pressing forward upon the Democratic 
party On 
judges bis Missouri letter, which we 
know to have expressed the 
sentiments of his heart, disavowing any 
such desire, and declaring his determi- 
nation not, to allow his name to be made 


for its renomination such 


sincerest 


any occasion of discord in his party, 


is wholly thrown away Yet never 
was imputation more unjust. Most of 
our readers—all indeed but a very 
few—will now receive the intelligence 
for the first time, that after his defeat 


in 1840, he was only prevented by the 


earnest remonstrances of his trends 
from making a similar positive and final 
withdrawal as he has now mad Such 


was indeed his decided desire—th« ug! 
as clear then as at any 
period in the prophetic conviction that 
before 1844 the Democratic party would 
have returned into its habitual and nati 

ral asce ndency. It was we unde 

stood, too, at Washington, that the 
letter signed by nearly all the Republi 
can members of Congress inviting him 
to a dinner before his departure from 
that city, was meant as a formal ex- 
pression of their sense that he should 
not pursue that courss ,—and it would 
affeurd food for some curious speculation 
to recall now the names of some whose 
signatures were appended to that call 
upon him then. No: Mr. Van Buren’s 
renomination, as made by the constitu- 
ent popular bodies which sent their in- 
structed representatives to the Balti- 


more Convention, was the spontaneous 
and instinctive movement of the great 
masses of the Democracy, acting chiefly 
under the feeling of a desire to fight 
the fight of 1840 over again, under the 


same flag and the same leader. Its 


[July, 


true character was illustrated by seve- 
ral such experiments, on the pulse of 
the popular heart, as that made in Fe- 
liciana county in Ohio; where the De 
g called 


signify their pre sidential pre ferences 


mocratic electors bein upon to 
by noting Opposite to their names in a 
book opened for the purpose, the candi 
date of their choice tor the nomination 
upwards of nine-tenths were for Mr. 
Van Buren. His own State, with all 


the influence of its greatness and power, 


held scrupulously back from any move- 
ment to bring him again before the De- 
mocracy of the Union; nor was it till 
after sixteen other States had emphati- 
m, that New York 
added the expression of her glad and 
This indeed isa 
fact placed beyond question by the am- 
plest concessions of those whose Oppo- 
his friends 
prior to the 
Texas issue 
was the choice of 


cally declared for hi 


1 
cordi ii CONCurrence, 


sition effected the defeat of 


that 


new 


Convention, 
of the 


canvass, he 


in the 
intreducticn 
into the 
what we may call the universal Demo- 
cracy of the whole Union—the choice, 
too, of most of the Ss] eakers in that body, 
who declared themselves now com- 
under the 


rent of 


popular feeling in their section, on the 


a ! ‘ ‘ 
pel ed, with reluctant regret, 


necessity created by tive to 


Texas question, to advocate the selec- 


i 
tion of some candidate more in harmony 
with that We advert to this 


feel ng t 
point only for of making 


the 
plain, that it was from the people that 


purpose 


the call tor Mr. Van Buren’s renomina- 
tion proceeded—proceeded in a manner 
denying to him any right to refuse a 
response of willing and grateful ac- 


ind not wpon the people that 
it Was In any way or d 
forced or pressed. We 
power to declare that no individual can 
be found within the 


cgepree ¢ ithe r 


have it in our 
waters that encom- 
ad- 
r form, directly 
from Mr. Van 


vilable or 


pass our continent, to whom was 


dressed, in any mode ¢ 


or indirectly proceeding 
Buren, a single single act 
looking towards the end of effecting his 
All in particular who 
approached him during 

luur, \ of the 
steadiness with which he 
the 


of his friends, whos¢ 


renomination 
his western 


must testify scrupulous 
declined all 
subject ; while 
alarm at the 
state of things known to exist at Wash- 
ingtun a month or two the 
assembling of the Convention, led them 


to desire to use in his favor in that body, 


copversation on 


some 


prior to 
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means of influence and 
they 


counteracting 
combination ' 
believed to be active on the other side 


those which 


against 


-——30 as LO secure the 
the purpose for which they considered 
its members sent there by the people— 


r¢ ceived from Mr Van Buren himself 


an emphati prohi nition against any- 
thing of the kind; anvthing calculated 
to interfere in the slightest degree with 
the 


member of the 


action Of any 


It cannot be 


freedom of 
body. 


necessary for us to more than allude to 


perfect 


the Jetter in whi advance of its 


‘hh, in 
most in- 
his 


become 


mbling, he requested his 
withdraw 


asst 
timate fr 
name, the 
satisfied that it 


end there to 
‘ »! 
moment he should 
was desirable to do 80 


for the sake of the harmony, union and 


success of the Democratic party and 
cause 

So far, therefore. as regards that 
which is the true honor of a renomina 
tiva, to a candidate fallen in hunorable 


circumstances 


which characterized the ele 


martyrdum under the 
‘tion of 
1810—we mean its expression of the 
feeling of the popular heart a id the just 
judgment of the popul ir mind—the lau- 


rel of that honor at this moment 

Mi Van Buren’s brow is undeniably 
as if that renumination had been car 
ried into formal and practi cal effect by 


the Convention, as it had been 
virtually made by the people, in a ma- 
jority w 1 wo 1 almost justify us in 


calling it unanimity. 


i [he 
candidate taken up in his plac 


didate well worthy of thal selec 


AVARICE AND 


A TALE, FROM THE 


Envy and Avarice one 
sauntering 


In quest of 


consummatic , of 


Avarice and Envy, a Tale. 9 


and of succession to a place in the no- 
ble line of his Re 
in that 
elected by a sweeping majority of both 
the popular and electoral vote; and 
that election will be almost as complete 
of the insane folly of the 
1840, to the credit of Mr. 
Van Buren’s historical fame. as would 
a formal reélec his 


lecessors 
yubtedly be 


ublican pr 
pu l i pre 
j | 


office—will und 


a rever©rs il 
election of 
have been tion in 
own pe rson. 
But enough. 
over the leaf, in the 
which we confess that we have found a 


It is time now to turn 
book of events, on 


but melancholy satisfaction in 


It is 
"9 


grateful 
thus for a brief while lingering. 
time to say “Good Night to Marmion 
We take leave of Mr. Van Buren from 
the stage of political affairs, with emo- 
tions which shrink from public utter- 
ance, Others may hasten to the moun- 
tain-tops to wait in liipatience 
for the first ray of the morning’s dawn; 
we are reluctant to withdraw our gaze, 


eage! 


of reverential homage and admiration, 
from the the 
departure of the sinking, the sunken 
We 
do not mean to be understood as speak- 
ing merely individually,—we but 
interpreting the sympathies of millions; 
ind well do we te el assured that there 


of our readers, 


t 


glories streaming over 


sun of the d iy now for ever past. 

are 
are few 
those least friendly to Mr 


will yield, to 
lo a great and goo 


even among 
Van Buren, 
farewell 


statesinan, 


ap- 


this 


| 


who not 
tribute 
become historical, a 


now penerous 


oval and respons 


ENVY 


FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO, 


summer! day, 
abroad 
the abode 


Of some poor wretch or fool who lived that way— 


You—or myself perhaps—l cannot say— 

Along the road, scarce heeding where it tended, 

Their way in sullen, sulky silence wended ; 

For though twin sisters, these two charming creatures, 
Rivals in hideousness of form and features, 








we 


10 
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Waste no great love between them. As they went, 
Pale Avarice, 
With gloating eyes, 
And back and shoulders almost double bent, 
Was hugging close that fatal box 
For which She’s ever on the watch 
Some glance to catch 
Suspiciously directed to its locks ; 
And Envy too, no doubt, with sidelong winking 
Of her green greedy orbs, no single minute 
Withdrawn from it, was hard a-thinking 


; } | it 


UI all the shining dollars in it. 


The only words that Avarice could utt 





He r constant doom, in a low, frightened mutter, 

“ There's not enough, enough yet in my store ra 
While Envy, as she scanned the giittering sight, 
Groaned as she gnashed he very teeth with spite, 

‘She’s more than me—more, still for ever more!” 


Thus each in her own fashion, as they wandered, 


I 
l pon the ec {Te ’s } recious contents pe naere d. 


When suddenly, to thei pri 
The sod Desi stood before eir eyes— 
Desire, that courteous deity Who grants 


All wish , prayers and wants 
Said he to the two sisters: ** Beauteous ladi 
As I’m a gentleman, my task and trade is 
To be the slave of your behest 


} ‘ ¢ } 


Choose theretore at your own sweet will and pl usure, 


Or in one word 1a 
But let us understat 
Who spe aks the first her praye! shall certainly 








Receive—the other, the same boon redoudled.” 
Imagine how our amiable pair, 
At this proposal, all so frank and fair, 
Were mutually troubled ! 
Misers and enviers, of our human rac 
Say, what would you have done in such a ease 1 


Each of the sisters murmured sad and low 
‘What boots it, oh Desire, to me to have 
Crowns, treasures, all the goods that heart can crave 

Or power divine bestow, ; 
Since still another must have always more !”” 

So each, lest she should spt ik before 

The other, hesitating slow and long, 
Till the god lost all pa 
A frolicsome and merry little god, 


He was enraged, in such a way 


To be ke pt waiting there all day, 
With two such beauties in the 


Scarce able to be even civi 


ience, held her tongue. 





He wished them heartily both at the d——1. 
Envy at last the silence broke, 

And smiling with malignant sneer 

Upon her sister dear, 
Who stood in eager expectation by, 

Ever implacable and cruel, spoke ; 
“ Twill be blinded of one eye ha 
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THE R 


IN ITS INFLUENCE ON THE 


One of the arguments in favor of re- 


annexing ‘l'exas, which was well repre- 





sented by Mr. Watker in his letter, 
seems to have been overlooked tn the 
more! entd I ons of the question 
ven Mr. Calhoun seems to suppose 
that th ul institutions of the 
South, asit is the fashion to call slave- 
ry, are to be rendered more durable by 
the annexat and the Abolitionists, 
is well as ne of the more rational 
opponents of 1OS¢ nstitutions, opject 
to the annexation on the same g ound 
Both are wrong, absolutely wrong, and 
a little attention to facts will prove the 

vu So far from perpetuating slave- 
ry in the United States, the annexation 
f ‘Texas, or of the slave-holding por- 


t at least, gives the only well- 
, according to all present 
Oo! its t it 


may appea LO DE 


nate 


extinction. 
1 paradox; but 


j 


fully susce 


lt IS SUVECI truth, and ptible 
yf demonstrat Let us reason covlly 
and candidly about this matter, without 
regard to th opposite faaaticisms 
which rage on both sides o¢ It. 

KEvery one who has cither read or 
thought on the subjecs 1s aware that the 


slave’s ‘abor is never equal 

and that the ex- 
his support greater. He 
jycement to work hard, for he 


value of a 
to that of a 
of 


has less in 


freewan, 


Is 


pense 


vains notking by it; he has no induce- 
ment te be thritty, for it saves him 
nothing. He gets his food and his 


clothing, whatever may be the crop or 


the expenses of making it; and in any 


event he gets nothing else. He is 
therefore an unthrift, as all are who live 
from hand to mouth; and he only dif- 
fers from other unthrifts in this, that 
he has no inducements to reform. He 


learns nothing: he 
has noo Whether he 


plo igh deep or shallow, it is all one to 


is unskilful, too: he 


-casion to think. 


Besides, where slaves are, white 


nim. 
men will noi work. Labor is degraded 
there, and the white freeman is glad 


to excuse his natural laziness by refus- 
ing to wear what he calls the badge 
of servitude 

The consequence of this is, that a 


The Re-Annezation of Texas. 


E-ANNEXATION 


Il 


OF TEXAS: 


DURATION OF SLAVERY. 


Yankee farmer with his sons will live 


and grow rich upon the corner of a 
farm, from which a Virginia planter 
with his slaves has just n driven a 
bankrupt. The Yank works him- 

f, his son works at his side, his wife 


and daughters are at work in the dairy 
the kitchen. ‘They all save, for it is 
Chey study to increase the 


or 


their own 


products of the farm and to improve 
the farm itself, for it is their wealth or 
to be their inheritance 


Go down into old Fairfax in Virginia, 
just Potomac, the neichbor- 
hood of General Washington, formerly 
arden of th ‘Ten years 
almost a wilderness: like 
his own dogs, the 


beyond the 


the o South 
iyo it was 


Aectwon devoured by 


planters had been eaten up by their 
slaves. First, came mortgages on the 
proud old homestead ; then mortgages 


slaves money to feed 


on the to raise 

them ; at last the Sheriff: and the old- 
fashioned Virginia gentleman who used 
to import his pipe of wine a year and 
drive his blood horses to the Springs, 
has become a julap drinker at the stage 
house, or has struck out into the world 
But the land was 
too good to be lost. The Yankee has 
bought it. He has put up the fences, 
and driven his plough to the deeper 
soil, and turned in the clover; and old 
Fairfax is beginning to smile like a 
colony of New England. 

We have moved one step forward in 
our argument; for we are agreed now 
that a freeman can support himself by 
agricultural labor where a slave can- 
But there is another thing to be 
considered, and thatis skill. Now and 
then, you will find in the South a smart 
negro, who has learned a trade. Now 
and then, not often,—for trades are not 
to be learned without attention, and 
few will give much attention to that 
which is not to repay them for their 
trouble. A skilful slave is worth more 
to his master; hut he is worth no more 
tohimself. If he even makes himself a 
master workman, he gets no wages; 
and if he is the veriest botch, he still 
gets his two suits of clothes, his corn- 


to seek his fortune. 


not. 
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y; 


meal, and his bacon. The slave me- 
chanics are the.efure few and not ex- 


pert. The great mass of the slaves in 
all countries has always been, and al- 
ways must be, employed in mere labor, 


the commonest labor of the pla 


‘Tr : 
Dake nas a body, they cannut st p 


themselves by any other agricultural 


nlalion 


occupati ns. 
Now, agricultural employments re- 
round than iny other. A 


quire more 
an make his living on six 


a 
shoemaker c 
feet square, a plac just big enough for 





i 


his bed and his bench A thousand 
men can work in a single manufactory 
People who live by their wits, thank 
Heaven, are not € Xp cted to be great 
landholders. 

Freemen then can be stowed ciosel 
and makea living,than slaves can. The 
traders, manufacturers, mechanics, pro- 
fessional men, may be crowded jnto 
towns, so that a hundred thousand 
shall live ec mfortably on @ Square mil 
of land. ‘The slave must be a farmer. 
or rather a farmer’s laborer, and a lazy, 


unskilful and wastetul iaborer 


boot, 


who makes smal! crops, and requires 
therefore much land to raise enough to 
clothe and feed him 

Remembering this, as a second fact 
abuut which we are not to have any 
further argument, let us go on t 
another topic. 

In new countries, where 


i 


cheap, agriculture is careless Chat 
t 

} ‘ 
to say, the farmer picks out the best 


soi) and negle cts the worse, and works 
over the bes somewhat roughly 
When an acre of new land can be 
bought for a dollar and a quarter, peo- 
ple are not apt to pay much for manu 
ing an old one. In a new country, 
therefore, population is apt tu be scat 
tered, only the best soils cultivated, and 
those cropped hard, so as to make the 
most out of them for the time. When 
they are « xhausted, the settler move 
on to another tract 

But as the country grows older, land 
becomes more costly. People learn 
the art of living on smaller farms. 
‘Lhe farmer tries to improve what he 
has got, and to make it yield all that 
the best culture can bring out, Popu 
lation thickens, and at last the country 
becomes sv full, and land so dear, that 
it is difficult to obiain a living by mere 
labor. Then it is that emigration be- 
gins, and the surplus population, inca- 
pable of finding a support at home, 


moves away to regions where land ts 
che aper. 

* 

iINnow, lf ever § i Lime ia come 


to the slave States, it Is very certal 


that the slaves, instead of bei Va i- 
ble properly to thelr maste > W be 
come an mcuin hice Wi 
man eats more than he @arns, he mus 
be dependent for SUppoTt on the ¢ 
ngs of others mx { ca of the 
Siave, Ul depend ( | on the 
naster, { one ound to sup 
port hin Let t of things 
cote A there Ww | be no ob- 
je ) to ( on the | t 
ol the mast 

And iiis & 1 i 1G 
Whi come, ass eivy a col LO 
eat and drink, he only que I - 


When? When will the !and of the 





slave States be so fully covered with 
populaliol to crowd ol Lie ve? 
Let us ( li we ¢ ‘ We th €s 
Lion 

There are parts of Europe which we 
kne w to ve ii \ ocked Ww n popula- 
lion, where mere ibor scarcely earns 

ving L if ( part ¢ tiie po 
J ‘ na Vv ( v rhnment is willing 
ti pay and aves |} | Sav ¢ ey if 
ety; ts to A ‘ ‘ er to 1 
eve } lf of ‘ of support 

i 

matiome. Inthe more fertile p: 
o1 Lhe CONLivey ol | ope he popula 
Lik il presel é 7 110 
sous |! ( \ mile. or « ‘ 
eV \ x i i ne he é 
Fie~ns il uu \ L eve 
Sq ti Cine ay ‘ 
a SWa I} il | { hundred 
oi olners re \ ‘ ers ot 

| fit i on 

Lilt le 2 \ ie 
bad, the | odt ve v i C inp! ca 
bie, th city pavemel a ile ur! 
pike ‘ i 1 V hn W Lhe 
ral i lili, ih t lol iveraye 
acre ol iid in tl est « | irope 
re barely fheient © lood tora 
human being. Beyond this, with the 
strictest economy, and highest kK 
and most unflinching industry, [euro 
pean lands have not goue Indeed, 
jong velure the popuau reaches this 
point, Volugtary em J tion begins with 


those who have the means: and when 


the point is ful y reach d, the giuarcians 
ol the poor are busy {| yhting ships to 
carry off their paupers 
But all thes urope ins do not live 
by agriculture One half at least, so 
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the books say, live in the cities and 
towns, in London with its millions, in 
Paris, Vienna, &c., where tradesmen 
ean flourish without occupying their 
shares of the land. Not so our Amer- 
they, we have 
must live in the country, and use up 
their full proportion of the soil. And 
hence as we know, there are no large 
tuwns in the slave States, except such 
as are supported by commerce with 
More than fifteen sixteenths 
inhabitants of those States, as 


ican slaves; as seen, 


abroad. 
of all the 
shown by the last census, live on farms. 
Remember now that the slave, what- 
ever his employment, produces less and 
wastes more than the freeman, and add 
to it the fact that from the nature of his 
only requires more land, 
that if six 
required to 


support a freeman, who works for him- 


occupation, he 
and it will be 
\ 


acres, on tne 


easy to see 


average, are 
self, a good deal more will be necessa- 
ry to make food for a human being un- 
der the id thriftless 


eult ire 


ivnorant, lazy, 
of a slave 
It has hee 
truth, that 
| 


the square mile, 1s 


lave labor ean support. 


began to be 


n said, and with apparent 


from thirty-five to forty in 


about as large a 
popul ition as § 
Che villeins of 
freed when 
rate, miny hundred 


England 
the population ittained this 
years Dela- 


ago, 


ware, where slavery is nearly worn 
out, the entire number of its slaves be- 
ing but 2,600, has an average of little 
over thirty-five :—-and those parts of 
Maryland and Virginia, which have 
approached this. average, find slave 


labor unproductive, and scarcely more 
than adequate to its own support. 

Here, then, we have the two ex- 
tremes. Slavery begins to be a bad 
business for the master when the coun- 
try becomes so thickly settled that on 
the averaye 40 people are living on 
a square mile of land; and when the 
average 110, labor, 
whether bond or free, is unable to sup- 
port itself, but is forced to rely in 
whole or in part on the skill and 
charity of others. 

When will these numbers be reached 
in our Southern States '—It is a mere 
of arithmetic, and easy 


reaches mere 


question an 


one. We know what the population of 
the Slave States was in 1790, 1800, 
1810, 1820, 1830 and 1840, and can 


easily calculate the rate of its increase. 
This rate has varied somewhat; some- 
times rising as high as 33 per cent. for 
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a period of ten years; sometimes sink- 
ing to about 254, when causes happen- 
ed to encourage emigration more than 
usual, The average has been about 
30 per ecnt.—that is to say, at the end 
of every ten years 130 inhabitants have 
been found where 100 used to be. 
Thus in 1790 the slave population was 
about two millions: in 1800 about two 
millions six hundred theusand: in 1810 
something less than three millions and 
a half: in 1820 four millions and a 
half: in 1830 five millions and three 
quarters: and in 1840, a little over 
millions and a third. If the 
population shall continue to increase in 
the Southern States, as it has done 
thus far, it will have reached twenty- 
millions by the year 1887, and 
about the year 1926 will not be less 
than seventy millions. So far is plain 
enough. ‘There is no mistake in the 
calculation, nor in the faets on which it 
rests. Examine them as we may, the 
result is as we have just stated it :—in 
1887, twenty-five millions—in 1926, 
Now mark the con- 


seven 


five 


seventy millions. 
clusion. 

The entire area of the present Slave 
States and Slave Territories, counting 
in Delaware, the District of Columbia, 
and the Floridas, is a little less than 
630,000 square miles. A population 
of twenty-five millions on this area, 
such as will be on it in 1887, gives 40 
persons to the square mile; a popula- 
tion of 70 millions, such as it will have 
in 1926, an average to the square mile 
of 110. 

It is a startling fact, but we cannot 
from it. In 1887, 43 years 
from the time at which we are writing, 
the average value of a slave’s labor 
throughout the South will be little 
more than adequate to his support; in 
1926, less than $82 years, it will be im- 
possible for slavery to subsist except 
as a burthen on the master. The 
politician who fancifally imagines that 
a freeman is more apt to he fond of 
liberty if cradled in a land of slaves, 
may mourn over so early a downfall of 
his cherished institution; and the abo- 
litionist may perhaps doubt, whether it 
is worth while to work so hard as he is 
doing, in the vain imagination of has- 
tening what must necessarily come so 
soon. But there is the fact for them 
to ponder on; those are now living 
who will see the last of negro slavery 
in the United States. 


escape 
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But, when this time shall have come, 
what is to be the lot of the negroes? 
In 1887, when their value has become 
questionable, they will number eight 
and a half millions: by the year 1926, 
the period before which the emancipa- 
tion must take place, they wil] equal 
twenty-four millions of souls. What 
is to be done in the next forty-three 
years with these eight millions and a 
half of unproductive laborers; what in 
the next eighty-two, with these twenty- 
four millions of paupers ? 

Here arithmetic fails. Shall they 
be emancipated on the soil that bred 
them? They will cover it with pau- 
perism, with rapine and desolation. 
Their masters, impoverished by the 
depreciation and ultimate destruction 
of their property, with plantations en- 
cumbered and incapable of profitable 
culture,—how are they to support in 


the poor house or by parochial relief 


those who before constituted their 
wealth ? 

Shall they be retained in bondage 
The slaves of bankrupt masters, value- 
less themselves! It is only tolevy ina 
different form an insupportable tax for 
pauperism on those who themselves are 
pau} ers. 

Shall they be invited to migrate to 
the North and West? Ohio has al- 
ready closed her door against them by 
laws making it penal to introduce a free 
negro without indemnifying the State 
against the risk of his becoming a pau- 
per. Pennsylvania has amended her 
Constitution so as to preclude the pos- 
sibility of any but a white man becom- 
ing a citizen. In the Eastern and 
more Northern States, and in Canada, 
where this philanthropy is most rife, 
the negro cannot live ; the climate de- 
stroys him. In Massachusetts, though 
the negro and the white man are equal- 
ly freemen and citizens there, of three- 
quarters of a million of inhabitants but 
eight thousand are negroes. 

What, then, is to be the fate of the 
negro of our Southern States? Re- 
main as he is, he cannot. His condi- 
tion must change—but what is the 
change to be? Where is he to go— 
what to be his condition? Three-fourths 
of a century, and the question will have 
been decided, for good or for evil. Nor 
can we blind ourselves to its conse- 
quences, either to our Southern breth- 
ren or to the Union,—to the white man 
or to the negro. 


1 
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But is there no escape from the evils 
that impend upon the emancipation 
of the Southern slaves? Is this great 
moral good to be purchased only by 
horrors at which humanity sickens? 
Let him that believes in the watchful- 
ness of Providence, or its wisdom, or 
its power, tremble in view of the ca- 
lamities that are before us; a commu- 
nity ruined and hopeless,—a servile 
war, with its bloody hearthstones and 
desecrated altars,—a desolated empire. 
But to those who have faithfully mark- 
ed the dispensations of The Most High, 
no crisis, present or prospective, can 
bring despair. 

The Republic of Texas, that now 
sues for admission into the American 
Union, skirts on the one side the south- 
ern line of the United States, and on 
the other stretches along the « xpande d 
frontier of Mexico ‘The climate of 
this last named country is the most 
favorable of the whole globe for the 
development of the negro race; more 
uniformly mild than the North or West, 


more salubrious than Africa, and with 








a soil spontaneously productive. There, 
and in Central America, and in the vast 
regions still further south, the negro is 
already a freeman,—socially as well as 
politically, the equal of the white 
Nine-tenths of the population there is 
made up of the colored races ;—the 
Generals, the Congress-men, the Pre 


dents, are men of mixed blood. 


Let the emanc | ited negro find him- 


self on the borders of Mexico and the 
States beyond, and his fate is no longe I 
doubtful or gloomy. He is near the 
land of his fellows, where equal rights 


and equal hopes await him and his off- 


i 
sp y 


ring. 
Nor does it require the mysteriou 
foresight of a prophet, to mark out the 
very steps by which he is to arrive 
there. The negro is less valuable as 
a laborer in the North than in the 
South: he exults in the sunshine of 
the tropics, and shrinks before the 
bracing winters of a more temperate 
latitude. The slave, too, is less valu- 
able as he approache s the confines of a 
free State. Exaggerating the happi- 
ness of that indolence which he regards 
as the characteristic of liberty, and 
aware of the possibility of escape into 
a country where slavery does not exist, 
he becomes discontented, reluctant, in- 
subordinate. Besides he is there in 
almost immediate competition with the 
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free laborer: they have the same em- 
ployments, and the products of their 
labor are of the same sort, while the 
slave is the more wasteful and less 
productive laborer of the two. 


As a natural consequence, negro 
slavery recedes willingly from the 


more northern climate, especially if it 
escapes by so doing from the perilous 
rivalry of free labor. You have only 
to present to the planter an equally fer- 
tile region to the South of him, you 
have only to show him that it offers 
less facilities for the escape of his 
slaves, and whether it be regard for 
their increased health and consequent 
longevity, anxiety to retain his property 
in security, or the mere desire to make 
their labor as profitable as possible, 
you may be sure of his willingness to 
remove there. Thus, we have seen 
the acquisition of Louisiana in 1800, 


and of Florida in 1819, make an ob- 
vious check on the increase of slaves 
in the old Southern States, by the in- 


ducements which they offered to their 


emigration further south. Nearly 
1,100,000 slaves, as shown by the 
census, have already migrated into 


States beyond the limits of the original 
thirteen, leaving than 1,400,000 
behind them. By this natural transfer 


less 


it is that Delaware has become to all 
practical purposes a free State ; Mary- 
land nearly so, and Virginia to a great 


extent :—and the 
ing largely in other 

If Texas is annexed to the 
States, more fertile soil and 
warmer sky, is it not certain that the 
parts of it near the seaboard, which are 
nature to pro- 
negro’s labor is 
filled by emi- 


same cause 18 Operat- 
States. 
United 


with its 


peculiarly adapted by 
ductions in which the 


most profitable, will be 


gration from the Slave States?) Can 
we not see, that in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, and the other 
States in which slavery is already on 


the decline, the opening of Texas must 
necessarily hasten its departure ; and, 
that thus, silently, without complaint, 
without effort, this dark visitation of 
anxiety and evil, once the just stigma 
of British cupidity, and now her unjust 
and insolent taunt, may at last depart 
from our shores ? 

Whether by any possibility the aboli- 
tion of Slavery is ever to be effected 
by other means—in advance of the 
arrival of the period when it must yield 
to the silent 
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of population, in this as in all other 
countries where it has existed—is a 
problem which we do not here feel 
called upon to discuss. That any 
compulsory power from without can 
ever accomplish that end, such as the 
“* Abolitionists” of the day are striving 
to apply, it appears the absurdest folly 
to suppose. It has hitherto had no 
other effect than to exasperate the 
master, and make heavier and tighter 
the chain of the slave; nor does there 
appear much likelihood of its exerting 
any other influence in its future con- 
tinuance. If, as has been ardently 
hoped and fondly believed by many of 
the truer friends of the negro, the re- 
sult of the British experiment of eman- 
cipation in the West India Islands shall 
be such as to prove its safety and wis- 
dom, so as to open the eyes of the 
master himself to the truth urged upon 
him by his northern neighbor, the 
grounds of the question will be in no 
respect changed by the existence of 
Texas in the Union. The master in 
Texas will be open to the same means 
of conviction as he would be if still on 
his old plantation in Virginia. If, on 
the other hand, that experiment shall 
not prove successful, so as to disprove 
the asserted possibility of the cOexist- 
ence of the two races and two colors, 
side by side, on the same soil, in a re- 
lation of freedom and equality of rights, 
how can any of the friends of either 
desire to keep them forcibly pe nt up 
within limits where every day is tend- 
ing faster and faster to ferment the 
discordant elements into a result which 
threatens to be the desolation of both— 
instead of opening this safety valve by 
which the noxious danger may pass off 
harmlessly and insensibly ? 

Crowd, then, your population into 
the Southern States as you may, rapid- 
ly and without fear. Texas will open 
before it as an outlet, and slavery, 
retiring from the Middle and Southern 
States of the present confederacy, will 
find for a time a resting-place there, 
But only for a time ; for the irrevers- 
ible law of population, which decrees 
that in a densely peopled region 
slavery shall to exist, will 
emancipate Texas in her turn, and the 
Negro will then pass to a land of polit- 
ical freedom and social dignity under a 
genial sky. He will pass without civil 
convulsion, and leaving no domestic 
ruin in his path. As his labor becomes 
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less and Jess valuable, Emancipation, 
gradual, progressive, at last universal, 
will pass him over the Southern border 
to his more appropriate home in Mexi- 
co and the States beyond. 


** But if Texas is to be the outlet for 
American slavery, why not suffer her to 
be so, without making her a party to the 
Union? Will she not be as broad an 
outlet, and as certain, whether she comes 
to us, or remains as she is, an ingepend- 
ent, triendly neighbor 2?” 


It might be so, indeed, if we could 
only be certain that Texas, pressed by 
necessities, and spurned from our con- 
federacy, would always continue to be 
independent and friendly. But what 
security have we that forty years hence 
she will be either? She is, indeed, a 
young state, with American sympa- 
thies, anxious now to become a member 
of that American brotherhood from 
which most of her citizens have been 
emigrants, and she has proffered her- 
self to us without reserve or condition. 
But she is not without other wooers. 
Great Britain has never yet lost a 
chance of getting a foothold on the 
outskirts of her neighbors’ territory. 
She has Gibraltar in Spain, the Cape 
of Good Hope in Africa, and Hong 
Kong in China. Once, Calcutta might 
have been added to this list. but that is 
now the capital of her empire posses- 
sions of the East. With the West Jn- 
dian Islands as sentinels upon our 
coast, she keeps Canada to the North 
of us, and claiming Oregon on the 
West, is actually negotiating with 
Texas on the South. 

She is mediating, as she terms it, be- 
tween Mexico and Texas. And with 
what object? Not to obtain exclusive 
privileges, says Lord Aberdeen; not to 
advance any peculiar interests of Eng- 
land, or with reference to any peculiar 
influence. Truly, she negotiates for 
none of these. But the slave mistress 
of India, the overseer and taskmaster 
of Ireland, she who but yesterday 
played the bully of the opium smug- 
glers, and fought the Chinese into 
acceptance of the decencies of intoxi- 


cation, has become a saint in these 
later days—a very Pecksniff—and now 


* Compounds for sins that she’s inclined 
to, 
By damning those she has no mind to.” 


* She desires,” says Lord Aberdeen, 
“to see slavery abolished throughout 
the world, and will not desist from her 
honest efforts for procuring this result. 
She would wish even to see the South- 
ern States of this Union placed on the 
firm and solid footing which general 
freedom alone can attain for them ;” 
though she graciously promises that she 
** will make no difference in her treat- 
ment of the slaveholding and the free :” 
a promise the more gracious as well as 
the more easily kept, since war against 
one set of States would be war against 
all, and she can never have peaceful 
intercourse with either slaveholding or 
free, except by the instrumentality of 
the joint and equally constituted gov- 
ernment of both! ‘ She has put her- 
self forward, she admits, in pressing 
Mexico to acknowledge the independ- 
ence of Texas;” and avowing her 
“‘ wishes to see slavery abolished in 
Texas as well as elsewhere, she would 
rejoice,” she says, “that her recogni- 
tion by Mexico should be accompanied 
by an engagement on the part of Texas 
for its entire abolition.”” Such are the 
words of British ministers of state. 
And he must be a stranger to the lan- 
guage of diplomacy, and forgetful of the 
long history of British intermeddling in 
the affairs of others, who does not see 
in this, that if American slavery Is to 
find an outlet for departure through 
‘Texas, it must be by the relief of Texas 
from British influence, and its annexa- 
tion to the American Union. 

To abandon Texas now is to invite 
for her British protection and British 
policy. It is to close round us the 
circle of British power, leaving the 
emancipation of the slave within our 
borders, the redintegration of his man- 
hood, and his introduction to political 
rights, a problem to be solved by the 
eaprice of an alien and not improbably 
hostile influence. 
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Not only in going to the extreme it 
came to its termination—the end of its 
path, the limit of its power—but, by 
that very fact, proved that it could not 
lead to all and thus declared the 
absurdity of its too arrogant pretensions. 
mi inkind, finding in the end this 
philosophy rejects certain great reali- 
ties, such as intuitive ideas, the soul, 
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in the haste of unreflecting enthusiasm, 
the cold, formal, dead outward that has 
chilled his soul. 

Having come limit of 


to the a sen- 


sual philosophy, the very principle of 


ultraism, then, the tendency to depart 
as far as possible from a former philo- 
sophy, and to proceed to the furthest 
extreme in a new path, would induce a 
determination towards spiritualism, and 
lead us to expect that spiritual phil 
phy, in which all that materialism had 
denied should be full y asserte d, and all 
should 


that materialism had 
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be either passed yy u nnoticed, or ut- 
terly rejected, would succeed the sen- 
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sual school,—a philosophy that made 
man and not nature, the soul and not 
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sophy. Yea! the very same com- 
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ence. But the philoso; hy adopted by 


the most thinki ing, cultivated and ad- 
vanced people, by the most speculative 
and philosophical, rather than the most 
practical nation, and by the greatest 
thinkers in such nation, is the leading 
and distinguishing philosophy of the 
age ; the philosophy that will soon be, 
if it is not already, applied and carried 
out by practical men, in whose applica- 
tions of philosophy we look to discover 


its tendencies. Thus Germany is 
known as the land of speculators, 
scholars, philosophers ; France seems 


to have been appointed to state the re- 
sults of German speculation in clear, 
distinct propositions and _ practical 
rules; while the office of England has 
been to apply and carry out these spec- 
ulations, so stated, in actual life. This 
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is, at the present day, at least, the re 
lative position of these nations; and 
the tone of thor cht, the philosophy, 
that prevails in Germany, will prevail 
among the speculators, the thinkers, 
the ae phers, of France, England 


and Americ Indeed, even now, Ger- 
man literature and German thought are 
xerting a mighty influence upon the 


civilized world. 

One distinguished writer in our 
midst complains: “ If we are to make 
experiment of a new system, we would 
fain have it fully and fairly before our 


eyes ; which can never be the case, so 


long as we receive our * phil soph ma- 
¢ by a double transportation from 
Germany ' France, in parcels to suit 
the imports is fast the French 
forwarding philosopher gets it from 
Germany, and as fast as the American 
col 1e¢ can et . | n ranc< . 
And again, speaking of th hiero 
phants of the new system,” the sa 

writer continues: ** Some of them are 
bi SLY learr g Ire ich, in orde to 
re ad, nm that lat ruadce ny Tijaciwnen 

of Teut metaphy 5, wi may 
come into their har Some art 
leart xy German; oth rs have actually 


learned it. He who cannot do either 


} 
’ 


strives to gather into one the Sibyllins 
oracles, and abortive scraps, of the 
gifted but indolent Coleridge, and h 

gaping imitators; or In detault of all 
this, sits at the urn of dilute wisdom 
and sips the thrice-drawn infusion of 


sh from French, and French from 


Engli 

German.” 
Another rT, in di 

German literaturs 


lauds 


style, 


influence te 


ferent 


and its 


the skies: “‘l’o our apprehension,’ 
he remarks, ** German literature is the 
fairest, the richest, the most original 
fresh and religious literature of all 
modern times. We say this: yo diy.” 
And, after declaring that the Germans 


are the best classical scholars, the 
most thorough grammarians, the most 
erudite and philosophical historians, 

the most profound critics ; and, enume- 
rating the long list of German authors 
distinguished in each of these several 
departments, he adds, “It is only the 
Germans in this age who study The- 
ology, or even the Bible, w the aid 
of enlightened and scientific criticism. 


But this is not all, and by no means 


the chief merit of German scholars. 
Within less than three-score years, 
there have appeared among them four 


i 
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philosophers, who would have been 
conspicuous in any age, and will here- 
after, we think, be named with Plato, 
Aristotle, Bacon, Descartes, and Leib- 
nitz, among the test thinkers of 
the world. They are Kant, Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel. Silently these 
lights arose and went up the sky, with- 
out noise, to take their place among 


prea 


the fixed stars of Genius and shine 
with them; names that will not fade 
out of heaven until some ages shall 
have passed away. ‘These men were 
thinkers all; deep, mighty thinkers. 
They knelt reverently down before 
Nature with religious hearts, and asked 


They sat ea the brink 
truth, and continued to 


her questions. 
of the well of 


draw for themselves and the world. 
Take Kant alone, and in the whole 
compass of thou zht, we scarce know 


his superi or. 


The pane 


gyric as well as the com- 


plaint both indicate the prominent posi- 
tion which Germany occupies in mod- 
ern philosophy. Now what is the ten- 
dency of the German mind and the 
German philosophy? We will answer 
in the words of one of tl Lowell 
Institete lecturers, whom it is but faint 
praise to call the Jouiiroy of America: 


The tendency of the great lea 
the German mind, of D scartes, Leib- 
tows urd s ara itual- 

exclusively, and 
coil be apt to 


nitz and Kant, was 
ism, and if carried out 
applied to religion, it 


degenerate into Pantheism. I do not 
mean that there is any danger of the 
Germans becoming Pantheists, but 
their great thinkers put the mind on 
that track. It leaned that way, and, if 
it fell, would fall that way.’ 


The tende ney then to adopt a Ger- 
man mode of f thought and philosophy, 
is a tendency of sophy towards 
spiritualism. 

We have seen that the tendency to 
ultraism was more or less characteris- 
tic of eve ty movement of humanity. 
We have also inferred from the nature 
of the philosophy of a preceding age, 
that the gene val tendency of modern 
philosophy would be spiritual. And 
by the “general tendency” of phi- 
losophy is meant the tendency to de- 
ve lope ine own nature, to go on in the 
peculiar direction in which its move- 
ment commenced. Thus, for instance, 
the general tendency of the 
Locke, Hobbes, Bent ham, &e 


towards materialism, or sensug 


philo 


school 
-» was 


lism ; 
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ders of 


Od 


starting from the finite and sensual to 


carry these ideas to their furthest 
limit. 

We have regarded the tendency to 
accept of German modes of thought, 


l 


from the spiritual character of the 
German mind, as — evidence that 
the general tendency of modern phi- 
losophy was tov nani spiritualism, 
Passing by the intermediate systems, 
which merely compose the stepping- 
alism to spiritualism, 
let us glance at the great leaders in 
CGrermany, that land of “cloud, mist, 
and ether”—of modern speculation and 
philosophy—among whom, by universal 


stones from sensu 


consent, Kant, Fichte, Schelling and 
Hegel oceupy the foremost position. 
Different, in the conclusions to which 


they have arrived, as may be the mem- 


bers of the spiritual S¢ -hool, the disci- 
ples of Kant from Kant himself, it 
seems hardly possible to deny that he 


was the first to give de finite form to 
the philosophy of this school, that he 
is the creat leader, at least of that 
| it who derive from his works 
the title ** Transcendental.” Difficult, 
y! almost ible, as it is fully 
lerstand the terms of the nomen- 
clature he himself invented, or to get 
at the thought through his peculiarly 
dark and involved phraseology, we ean 
hardly expect to arrive at the clearest 
notions of his system ourselves, much 
others, especially as 


‘arly made by his 


art of 


imposs 


less convey it to 

the complaint was 
own countrymen of its incomprehensi- 
bility, and disputes often arose, among 
his immediate disciples, concerning the 
meaning of many of his propositions. 
We will therefore trust to wiser heads 
than our own to give an account of his 
system, and with but a few extracts 
from his writings proceed to those of 
his followers. 

And, in passing, it may not be inap- 
propriate to notice in few words the 
tendency of modern speculators in our 
own land as well as elsewhere, to imi- 
tate their leader, not only in the use of 
a new technical vocabulary, but, in 

what seems to us. his indistinet and 
veel phraseology. In adopting a 
new mode of philosophizing, Kant 
might perchance have found it neces- 


sary to employ new and more exact 
terms than those commonly in use. 
But, in accepting those parts of the 
new nomenclature that seem necessa- 


ry, what need is there of adopting a 








24 
barbarous jargon, unintelligible cer- 
tainly to the great mass of readers, 
and an occasion of trouble, as well as 
regret, to every man of clear percep- 
tions and pure taste! 











W hy write 
English in a German idiom, and place 
simple thought in a mystical dialect 
We sometimes are disposed to doubt, 
whether these writers do not occasion- 
ally find themselves in the condition of 
Kant himself, who was compelled to 
answer the demands of his friends for 
an explanation of some of the 
ambiguous his writings, 
that he knew very wel! at the time hx 
wrote them, what he meant, but | 


? 


most 


passages in 


had better business afterward than to 
be writing commentaries on his own 


books. 

To the above criticism it has been 
answered, that the st bye cts treated of, 
in this dark and cloudy phraseology, 
far beyond the com- 
and tl e capac ty ol 
common minds to fathom, that no 1 


} 


were so de ep, 80 


mon consciousness, 


in coOInmon use, cou! 


linked together in such a way as t 


Finally, that the lang re 


nhil YT W 


and phrases, 


reach them. 





of a material philosophy 
unfit, as well as insufficient, to express 
the ideas of a new and spiritual s 
tem. 

Jouffroy certainly does not me 
shallow wat Ss. and vet Liv 
simple, clear, and lucid. & ‘ 


OU 


r own Channing, who | reac 





spiritual themes. And, in h- 
boring city, during th ist tl win- 
ters, no super! ial or s view 

have been given by 1 d ished 


philesophical 


est depths of thought, 

man mind is capable of nal in 

language as clear, distinct, and - 

arranged, as the thouglits it expressed 
But to return to Kant and his p! 

losophy and if, from his own words, 

we do not receive a correct idea of his 





philosophical notion we nay r- 
haps, not without some reason, | a 
part of the blame on the great | 

pher himself,as well as on « own 
dullness and stupidity Li the 
cround occupied by th mat a s 
that the nature of the mind 
was to be learnt from the effects pr 
duced upon them by the influ of 
the outward world, and therefore that 
the finite, outward, and sensual, was 


the true starting-point of all} 
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mind itself, 


nward 


he takes his stand in th 
and observes the action of the 
world upon the 


mind, not as formed 


outward, regarding the 
and fashioned by 


external influences, but as fash- 
external world. 


itself 
ioning and moulding th 

In 
strange, 
less certain, when I say in respect to 


understandi 
ina SLANG, 


his own words: “It sounds 


first, but it is not 


indeed, at 


the original laws of the 


i 4 re them from 


that it does not de? na- 
7 hy 


7 
l 
il 


ture, but zmposes them upon nature.” 
Ile therefore commences with the in- 
quiry, “ How synthetica! judgments, ‘a 


wiori,’ are possible with respect to ob- 


y39 


| 





cts of experience that is to say (as 
we underst 1 it), how, and on what 
{ unds, such ideas as those of power, 
beauty roodnes ( se and eflect— 
which, originat before, and inde 
pe lent of xperien we tach, at 
f olance ee ol ts and 
events xist "a ‘ ‘ etical 
id a pi ‘ nt Ve deas 
vhich | in tl somet r beyond 
wha ey n ‘ ice 
cording to « S om a tac 
ulty of t] f. ‘* Reason,” says 
\ vult fi s 
t rin OL COP ! { 7 
tneretore ( sthat which con- 
la the | s of | some- 
t] i ibsc t ‘ | el valle pur 
nition *¢ f vhnich concerns 
itse In gen ! ob- 
ets, as with ¢ n of cocnition of 
objects far possible 
a pl = { | 1s 
wot f it - 
phy.” J the | ea 
on, he finds that all 0 notions, in 
ot * of] t! ide is 
may be ought under thr isses, of 
Wi t / co lé 
( on er of the thinking 
, : t! i uly 
of the sertes of tions of the 
ph nomena; t! third, tine ibsolute 
unily of the oljects of 
? Af t / i'l thin ib- 
lect the obje ( sy¢ low the 
complex of I lena world 
t obic t of er \ ind tne 
| h contains tl rn ne con- 
dition of tl po ) ot everything 
t 1 be tl rit i r e ol ill 
é r ). 1 he tot i} ] | ieolo ws 
! } re fu I ilf Loe 
lea of at lental doctrine of the 
soul (psychol a rationalis); of a 
transect ntal science of the world 
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(cosmologia rationalis); and, finally, 
also of a transcendental cognition of 
God (theologia transcendentalis).” In 
the words of another commentator on 
Kant, then, “The reason, finally, is 
the sublime of human spontaneity. It 
takes cognizance of that which is self- 
evident, necessary, infinite, 
eternal. Its objects are beyond the 
sphere, not merely of time 


and it is among 


the stir d 
smoke of this dim spot, which men 
eall Earth,’ that the transcendental phi- 
losophers have most 
While the 


| 
and colle 


absolute, 


and space, 


mit of all ratiocination ; 


ha 1 ‘ } 
mese opnjects, * above 


successfully ex- 


patiated. understanding Is 


discursive, *ts proof, and de- 


duces judgments. the reason is self- 


ufficient, intuitive, immediate, and in- 
fallible, in all its dictate Another 
writer, on the same subject, observes 


‘ According to the transcendental phi- 
losophy , then, what is properly termed 


] ‘ } f ] 


j 
knowledge, is entirely confin within 








the limits of experience We know 
nothing, and ean know nothir yx of any 
onject that may not be conceived to ¢ x- 
st in space and time, which may not 
ne issumed ne h calerorie or 
aws of thought, relati to the und 
sian Ihe reason do indeed 
ito] If pul idea which go be 
ond the lim of sense,and expe 
, but, as w } ¥ no object to 
it the se a I le ihe ema 
| 
a meé le vho ee zal 
Such e oul 3 moral 
eedom, nd of nine M Nn 
wholly t scel he lit r in- 
é ] ett il nati ’ 

Kant himself says, all knowledge: 
fof thin de 1, solely, f n the 
nure understanding, or from mpm rea- 
sO! 5s no ly ne out empi iow, 1 
ruth is to be found or y ti uoCnh expe- 


ence vm 
ortality, accor: 
exist only in 


oy 


human re 


he conscrousness of men 


evital conclusion from his premi- 
es, h nv de ( thi pt losophe 

might have been to cor 1 void it, 
nd of this we shall see that his follow- 


‘ 
rs have made a ust 
rardly to have anticipate 
In the limits of: 
do 


to more 


ho have fol 


Am UW 
wii ra\ 


nt, and 
ove 1 the 


Speak- 


footsteps of Ka 


t 
and 


lowed 10 


videned, modifie 1, 


imp! 


path of philosophy he opened. 
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ing of these, and their system, in con- 
nection with the material school, Pro- 
Edwards and Park remark: 
‘‘ The Germans, however, have launch- 
ed forth to the other extreme. It is 
that Kant’s in ruins ; 
but Kant’s influence is not. Other 
systems, it has been observed, have 
rolled over his, and have been them- 
selves, in turn, displaced. Yet all 
these , have conspired to one 
general effect. They all been 
at antipode s to Locke and Paley; they 


hav e 


fessors 


said system is 


systems 


} 
nave 


all made 
ind the outward. 


war upon the sensual 
Th basis of every- 
thing has been Jaid upon the 
the independe nt powers of the hu- 


internal 


rnd tf 


man soul. Hence the German lan- 
guace is so rich in all the terms which 
are applied to spiritual phenomena.” 


And, in the last sentence, by the way, 
hinted at for the 
seology and the 
German systems of 
though, i Germany, 
rather was earliest ex- 

the spiritual 
lished the 


ld be highly irrational 


ason 


phr 


we have the re 
use of German 
of 


but 


technicalities 
philosophy : 

originated, 
pressed 


philosophy 








times, it W 
to eall it a Gern pt l osophy, or sup- 
pose that it was wholly imbibed from 


advo- 


her lands. Manv here, as 





ites In ¢ } 
well as in other countries, were charm- 

| by the unfolding to their own minds 
of spiritual ideas, and lofty “ transcen- 
dental” conceptions hen, as yet, 
German literature was to them a seal- 


ed book, and before modern spiritual- 





ism had anv confessed friends, any liv- 
1¢ Enclish authors. No! let us ra- 
ther believe that, led by a divine hand, 
humanity passes from thought to 
thought, from system to system, from 
one height to another, in the great 
ttol en 

Next to Kant eomes Fichte, his dis- 
ciple and contemporary. According to 
Cousin, Fichte’s formula is: “ The me 
i f’ supposes the world, 

ses God; it supposes itself as 
he primitive and permanent cause 
th which everything commences, to 


which everything is referred as at 


once the eircle and the ci iference ; 
it supposes the world as a simple nega- 
tion of it i »ses God as a ne- 
ration of hsolutely.” 
Again io Fichte, God 
1s nothing ubject of thought, 





conceived as adsulute; he is, there- 
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fore, still the J.” . . “Fichte must again be permitted to do the in- 
“Pp 


distinguishes between a twofold I, the 
one phenomenal, namely, the I which 
each of us represents ; the other is it- 
self the sudsiance of he I, name ly, 
the abs Br: 


from Cousin 


God himself. God is lute 
To quote ‘still further 
“The last result of the system of 
Fichte, was the me su ippos : or rathe1 
itself as the _ pr 
Having arrived at this extremity, it 
was necessary that the German phi- 
losophy should either de part from it 
perish. Schelling is the man who 
took it from a labyrinth of a psychole- 


supposing inciple. 


gy at once ideal and skeptical, in or- 
der to ee it te reality and life. 
Es spe tially he ‘ated th richts ot 
the external — of nature; and it is 
from this circumstance that his ph - 
losophy derives its name he sys- 


tem of identity, or philosophy of the 
absolute.’ In 


must rise, at first,even to the absol 


his opinion, philovep hy 


being, the common substance, and i 


common ideal of the me, and the not 
me, which does not relate exclusively 
either to the one or the other, but 

hich comprehends he hoth ond 
which comprehends them 0th, and 
forms their identity. ‘his absolute 
identity of the me and the not me, of 


man and nalure is Gop. It follows 
from this that God is in nature as well 
as in man ;” and that “their only dif- 
ference is that of consciousness and 
non-consciousness,” &ec. 

Of Hegel, the same author says 


“ Hegel has borrowed much of Schel- 
ling; I, far more feeble than 
have borrowed from both. I publicly 
called them both 


either, 


my masters and my 
friends, and the leaders of the philoso- 
phy of ihe presen L age.” 7 hus we see 
that while, according to Fichte, God is 
the substance of the subject of thought, 
the person, the absolute I; with Schel- 
ling, God is the substance equally “ of 
the me and the not me, of man and na- 
lure,” but in man and not in nature is 
God conscious. This, if it does not 
expressly assert, would seem strongly 
to imply, first, that, as God is the 


common substance and the common 
ideal of the me and the not me, all 
things are God; and, secondly, that 


God only arrives at consciousness and 
personality in man; hence the tenden- 
cy of modern philosophy is to panthe- 
ism, and, at the same time, to the apo- 
theosis of humanity. ‘ Pantheism,” 
according to Dr. Walker, whom we 


justice to quote from memory, * Pan- 
theism makes the Infinite, all, and the 


l“inite, nothing ; and Atheism lose 
God in nature, so Pantheism loses na- 
ture in God. We may begin with the 
Infinite, with God, and attempt to de 
duce the Finite from it; if we fail 
this, as, in strict logic, I think we 
must, we shall not attain the Finite a 
all. Hence Pantheism.” 

Is it nece ssary to go on fu ~ r witl 
our quotations from the great aders 
of modern philosophy? If so, oe next 
on the list, and not the least distin 


guished, is tne 
T 

and Hegel, 

I’rance, from whom we 


prot ssed disciple of 


Schelling Victor Cousin, of 


will quote a 


few sentences, characteristic, we think 
ot the author and his philosophy. 

‘ The invisible,” he savs, * which is 
etern lly concealed from all direct ap 
prehension, 1s 1 iled to humanity by 
the reason Reason is. the 
fa sulty, not of perceiving, but of col 
ceiving the Infinite (Ged). By what 
means is the Infinite revealed to rea- 
son ° » By its idea. And what 

t in which the idea of the 


are ne forms 
is presented to human reason 
The forms of the True, 
> » , _ - , 
Beautiful, the Good,’ &ce. Of nature. 
he remarks: “The world, according- 
ly, is of the ff with ourselves 


same st 


and nature is the sister of man; it is 
active, living, animated like him; and 
its history is a drama no less than our 


Nature, like 
and of 
"as “all law 


humanity, is com- 
ré@a@sol 


supposes 


own. 
j l- 
posed of laws forces, of 


and of activity,’ 


a reason, and the laws of the world are 
nothing but reason, as manifested in 
the wet’ -6o) «-- “As we have 
reduced the laws of reason and the 
laws of her force to two, could we not 


also attempt a reduction of the forces 
of nature and of their laws? Could 
we not reduce all the regular modes of 
the action of nature to two, which, in 
their relation with the spontaneous and 
reflective action of the me and of rea- 
son, would exhibit a still more intimate 
harmony than that which we have just 
indicated between the internal and ex- 
ternal world?” “Tt will 
be perceived that I here allude to ex- 
pansion and concentration. 

What physical inquirer 
invthing in nature 
but forees and laws’ Whonow speaks 


An i even 


since Kuler, seeks 


molecules, the 


vi atoms 
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old atoms revived, who defends them 
as anything but an hypothesis? If the 
fact be incontestible, if modern physies 
be now employed only with forces 
and laws, | draw the rigorous conclu- 
sions from it, that the science of phy- 
whether it know it or not, is no 
Jonger that it 
spiritual when it rejected every 


SICS, 
became 
other 


material, and 


method than observation and induction, 


which can never lead to aught but 


forces and laws. Now what is there 
material in forees and laws? ‘The 
I 1 ‘ +} ' lew 
physical science then, themselves, 
have entered into the broad path of an 
enlightened spirit alism.’ 
A few more remarks of Cousin, on 


Reason, and we finish our quot tions : 
“ Tf cert to be obtained, if there 
are universal truths, it is because Rea- 
which teaches the 
and universal author- 
which of our faculties 

ling of the Holy 


1Intly 1s 


m to us, has it- 
self a sovereign 


ity.” ** Indeed, 
is it that, in the re 


Scriptures, must receive this sudden 
light? Examine, you will find 





that 1t must be re It is reason 
which, endowed with the power of re- 
cognizing the ‘True—the Good—the 
Beautiful—the Grand—the Holy—the 
Divine—wherever it is, recognizes it 
in the Holy Scripture S$ as it recognizes 


it in Nature, 


and in the 


as it recognizes it In con- 


science soul, which is also a 


Bible in its own way.”’ “ Reason, then, 
is literally a revelation, which is want- 
ing to no man, and which enlightens 
every man on his coming into the 
world. Reason is the necessary me- 
diator between God and man—the A yos 
of Pythagoras and Plato—the word 
made flesh which serves as the inter- 


preter of God and the teacher of man 
—divine and human at the 
It is not, indeed, the Absolute God in 
his majestic individuality, but his mani- 
festation in spirit, and in truth; it is 
not the Being of beings, but it is the 
revealed God of the human race.” 

From the hasty survey, then, 
have made of modern philosophy, as 
we find it developed in the works of its 
most distinguishe dadvocates in [Surope, 
we cannot but perceive how entirely 
spiritual is its direction and character ; 
that the tendencies of this philosophy 
are not only towards an extreme Spirit- 
ual Rationalism, but to Idealism, Pan- 
theism, and Mysticism, and to exalt the 
inward above the outward,—spirit above 
,— man 


Same time. 


we 


matter, reason avove sens¢ 
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above nature ; finally, it would lead us, 
when earried out to its fullest limit, to 
regard man as the centre and source of 
all truth, all knowledge, all power. 
Not only, to repeat the words of Kant, 
‘““the understanding imposes its laws 
upon nature, but, in the language of 
Cousin, “ the [nfinite—the True—the 
Good—God himself is revealed to hu- 
manity by the reason alone.” 

We perceive, then, many subordinate 
and particular tendencies that grow out 
nature of modern philosophy, that 


are merely the great 


4) 
Oi Line 


subdivisions of 


general tendency to the extreme of 
Spiritualism,—various expressions of 
the same grand principh Let us, 
therefore, conclude these remarks by 


noticing the influence of some of these 


tendencies ipon the intellect, the he art, 


and the life of man. In other words, 
let us examine the practical tendencies 


of modern philosophy. 
And first, the tendency 

ism, as the Infinite: in other words, 

‘“‘the True, the Beautiful, th 


is only ‘“‘revealed to humanity by the 


tational- 


0] 


Good,” 
>to use the 

and to it alone ** we 
rsal and necessary 
principles which we all obey and can- 
not but obe Vv; 


language of Cousin; 


ré ason,’ 
owe tle knowledge 
of univ truths, of 
and, as she alone is “ the 
interpreter of God and the teacher of 
man,” then all must stand or fall by her 
} 


aecisions, 


Thus, in the present age, in the 
name of reason, everything is chal- 
lenged to show its colors, give her 
watchword, or die. Every human in- 


stitution is questioned to declare the 
principle in which it exists; and, if 
not accord with reason, it 
must perish. Art, govern- 
ment, religion, each in turn must stand 
forth and give a full account of itself. 
Reason sits on her judgment-seat, and, 
in her hall, lighted from on high, are 
no dark corners for folly and falsehood 
to hide in. Before her powerful light, 
the wan spectres of fear, superstition, 
and blind credulity fade away, with the 
clouds and darkness, in which they had 
their birth. Before the authority of 
her word, the bands of tyranny and 
hypocrisy, vice and bigotry, cower and 
tremble, and shrink away into their 
graves. No matter how time-honored, 
how powerful, how esteemed among 
men, reverence for the outward has no 
place in this system: whatever cannot 
prove itselfa friend of reason, and in 


1 


this does 


science, 








so 


harmony with her laws, must fall. No- 
thing so lofty, so sacred—nothing so 
mean and low, as to es rape her seru- 
lny. Not even the Sabbath, the Bible, 
or Christianity itself. As “reason i: 
@ necessary and unive 
wanting to no man,” the Bible, say our 
modern philoso; ner 
ceived any further tl 
ance with Reason 

is great only because he lives out her 


’ 
-rsal revelatior 








is not to be re- 





intuitions ; and Christ is only our Sa- 
viour, and Christianity our salvation, 
because inspired by the “nure Reason,” 
and in conformity with her sublime 
conceptions. 

Thus this tendency allows no secret 
societies, no masonic lodges ; 


come out to the clear licht of 





answer her interrogatories, receive he 
sentence Hence the destructive Pp 
ciple, that at first warred only again 
whatever could not, or would not, giv 
a ciear acco it ot 1tse I \ ' ! cna 
lenged by Reason, the s of Truth 
But, unfortunately, this principle will 
not always wait for the challenze to 
answered; but, in the heat of its zeal, 


confounding friend with foe, it is too 
willing to make war upon the true as 
well as the false, and to sweep away, in 


one promiscuous ruin, the good with 


the evil, the beautiful 1 fair with the 
foul and ugly. ‘Thus do we find in our 
midst. sincere and upright individuals 
perhaps, but too} headed and enthus 
astic to judge clearly and deliberately 


who, not satisfied with reforming the 


exterminating the evils, whic 
have crept into Church and State 
would de stroy the whole. 

re Away '” cry they, " away with 
your Church, your Sabbat! 
gy; give up your laws and legislation 
overthrow the vile ineubus of state 
pull down your pulpits: demolish y 


, a: 8 1 
meeting-houses : abolish your religious 


worship ! 
Th nk Heaven ! there is divine 
power and vitality enough in the Chris- 


‘ 


tian Church to carry it safely through 


all such battles—to bring it out un- 
seathed from the fire kindled to de- 
stroy it. Unscalthed! yea! confirmed, 
strengthened and purified by the trial 


as, when the tempest wrestle 





mighty oak, the dead leaves, decaying 
branches and insects, that marred its 


beauty and obstructed its growth, are 


scattered to the winds ; but, more per- 
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fect than ever in its proud and glorious 


the tem- 


} 


majesty, the oak still stands, 
pe st has but revealed its stre neth. 
The ultra-spiritualist seems to forget 
that reason,—the inward world,—the 
subject of thought,—is but one party in 
the formation of everv idea; that the 
1 
i 


1e object also, is ne- 


outward world, 
cessary. ‘Thus a man, to be a painter, 
must not only be distinguished by his 
apprecia l ‘of beautiful fori 1s and 


ty 


hues, but he must have, often and dis 


tinctly brought before his vision, beau- 
tiful forms and colors, fo appreciate 
‘The intuitions or conceptions of the 
reason need objects to awaken and 
de veloy them; the outward world of 
man and nature, of scl -e, history and 
ur | rom a cis ad of 1 s ne = 
\ rises the te y to val 
1 outward, to depre¢ knowledge 
ir | from exy n , tot Lhe 
! i 
learnt of books 1 t \ om of 
rey hairs This may | ‘ ed the 
i/ror e tendency of 1 rn philo 
ophy, or tendency » |] ’ ility, 
which 1 S r¢ ne } tne 


source ot a things | { \ ings 
ot 1 t dental py of the 
spiritual school do we especially find 
this tendency prominent Its extreme, 

we Mall e, by a < y examina- 
1 1 oft tr s } literature s 
to 1 man S ! sel the 
oreat divinity « 

In 1 volun Ol @s s by it most 
di ished i b writer, we 
find the follo nent of the 

\ ) lec to 
it is only as a man puts off fi him 
self all external support and stands alone, 
that I see him to be strong and to prevail 


He is weaker by every recruit to his ban- 
ner. Is nota man better than a town? 
Ask nothing of men, and, in the endless 


mutation, thou only firm column must 


1 


presently appear the upholder of all that 
surrounds thee. He who knows that 
power is in the soul, that he is weak only 
because he has look f rool out of 
him and elsewhere, and s erceiving, 
throws himself unhesitatingly on his 
thou himself, stands 
in th ul s his lit bs 
work 





‘He should see that he can live all 


history in his own person. He must sit 
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at home with might and main, and not ence of all men. and a faith and trust 
suffer himself to be bullied by kings or jy the soul herself. Christianity is the 
empires, but know that he is greater than , ° 2 

all the geograp! ind all the government 


of the world. 





doctrine of self-support Jesus gives 





his arm to none save those who stand 





erect, independent of church, state, or 

Again he narrates the world, in the int grity of selt insight 

and valor.” 

“JT remember an answer, when quite None more than we can approve and 
young, I was prompt to make to a valued admire a lofty self-reliane 1 rever- 
adviser who was wont to importune me ence for the soul as an ins] ition from 
with the dear old doctrine fthe Church: the Deity. “1 would not,” to use the 
on my saying ‘what have I to do with words of the uinted Channing, “] 
tne sacre s of traditions, if I live would not disparage that nature, which 
wholly { , , common t i 1, f I t ht 
‘“* Bu ei f , 11 the 

i at cee tie e of God—the image of his In- 
. me « hut I ‘ 
lawiits | ' A a \ I o n ( et to its 

: nik i! ti 10 1 

e\ No law cred but , 
that ¢ nat G land bad are but ‘2 pen r O1 the 

imes ry read) transferable to that ¢ € tus place what it 
this t only is what is after my not this tendency, in 
constitution the only wrong, ‘' 5 ried » lar as tot ¢ 
against it * Perhaps, uf tel such t f 
we it i eet ea we should i 1 su l 
not be consti ( y st inieriorit Ol l 
no, but of a great equal t ve 
“¢] may say it of pre] 5 5 use of ’ +] , 
be . W t t ind so 1. whiek( 
he rea I can i ke of nothing to ill my the nt Indie. at ol. intelli emia 
time Ww ind so, without constraint, b enitic ud, { ite, eles 
I find t life of Brant It isa eX- ist ; ae * | a 
tray int cor } ent to B to ual - yui (the olf t nthe 
to G > Sehuvler o G ne 1 Wash- pla e ol a we y il SPU, I i by 

igto EY i ! t as 1 S wh . ws sive move a lit nave 
i! i t £ . . “Wi t is U | Le = 

un but Nat in s If-ex In the [’'ssays we quoted be- 

i 7 W » but a finer we find c} he 
in acl i i nan the ! - (,od enters iva eve 








’ ‘ ‘ ] é T 
| ) eh t I tho i i ** 4 Bere 18 reat and no ili 
t s . have this lo 1 . i hat n el i 
bins : All tl ; Lond ere it cometh all t are; 
An th everywhere. 
’ ’ 
LO | I y coml n l 
x ; ‘ , 
Nothin than [he same 1 another work, 
¥ . . * ‘Y i} t ! a. r 
In an 1 to olars, nC CNn- Says | stand here to s y, iet US Wor- 
ss Vf } \ } } he “ar + ‘ . 
courag them \ l I K young uipthe mighty and transcendent Soul. 


me yup in ies, believing it And ag: “That which, intellectually 


their duty to eept th views which considered, we call reason, considered 
Cieero. which Locke, which Bacon, in relation to nature, we call spirit. 
hav given; forgetful that Cicero, Spiritis the Creator. Spirit has life 
Locke and Bacon were only young in itself, and man, inall ages and coun- 
men in libraries when they wrote these tries, embodies it in his language as the 
oe oks ” Another and still more tran- bathe r. (Gore the. im a ley / point 


scendental writer, if possi , tells us of view, the great chief « the ‘Trans- 


i 
in his “* Sayings :”? “A man is diviner, cendental school, in his Hymn, “ The 


mightier, holier, than rulers ordained Godlike,” has such expressions as— 
of time. : ‘ s i Christians lean 

on Jesus, and not onthe soul. Such ‘‘ Hail to the unknown, 

was not the doctrine of this noble re- The Higher Being 





former. He taught man’s independ- Felt within us. 
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“ There can none but man prisons, enemies,—vanish.” Another 
Perform the Impossible.” declares: “The world is filled by 
v ’ ‘Y rv nd } ¢ 2g +? avs 

ne SAGES God S ent rgy and substance; ind 
“The divine energy and substance 

° ae « . : se 

* possess the human soul As a natural 
He alone may consequence from the belief that man’s 


The Good rew ird,— 
The Guilty punish,— : 19 
dhe Guilty punish, man’s actions are God’s actions—sin 


Mend and deliver.”’ 


soul is divine in its substance, &c., all 


and misery are of God, and therefore 


not evil. 








And even one of ou own poets spe iks Says the author oftenest quoted 
of the soul as * Not thanks—not prayer, em quite 
the hichestand truest name for o rcom- 
“The only temple God delights to fill.” _munieation with the Infinit but o] 
ad 0 f yn ny 
i i 
Another Transcendental writer, whos that becom ving, in its turn; the 
“ Sayings” we have before quoted, re- receiver is oaly 1 All-Givs n past 
marks: ‘* Man is a rudiment and em- and in infancy.” ga) Gi n 
brvon of God.” Still anot ‘lares 1 \\ h ec} ks the lang {f peti 
**God is in us; we in God; divinest tion by a grand 
life! foundation of freedom, of manhood, * Men's prayei i a e of the 
of a godiike age his ten y to \ " inpede le 
me th unive l ! an in (rod.— l ol { { thor hh 
to make all things Deity, Deity al ‘ | ( 
things,—is the pe n « i we . 
tl es¢ day lls tI : | \ 
tend to W 1 Vv ! f é \ ] 5 “le 
aliuae ori ‘ { rh f | j ) f 
9 ling characi i L moc | a | Or | r 
i pi i \ 
Sar , ; < ' , 
eate t y, in I | of ¢ n r 
) tr il (, | 
j naly wi I i mi Is aa I t 
r nd 1 ‘ | Ol li 
le nat \ 1 I Ss l 
we I I , j ‘ i ly ti 
every —{ hire CY | ~ ‘ to j 
—and most— ( s | 
t] wv of a pres G | ' 
The and . ma 
ves yn 
ti y pe \ ( as the 
m 2 Of Cit to i 1] 
‘ { i No f ( } 
more exalted his i] ne of ins) . 
lisciplin ve ( ‘ ect ' ept 
Divinity Hi din Cruth, in s ’ ‘ 
Humanity is t! Divinity ; expe wan 
rience of the soul Is a revelation of ¢ inspiration ; if the felt and a 
God.”’ sometimes ail are ts ; some- knowledged pre ne of he Highest 
tiine s God is naiure— (;od 1s man A in the soul, ny irtil His ‘ruth :- the 
writer whom we hav » betore qu ited, in conscious | esence of H ry 4 truth, 
a little work on “ Nature,” Says: “ Na- charity, justice, holiness or love, infus- 
ture is not fixed but fiuid. Spiritalters, ing himself into the soul and giving it 


eT 
moulds, makes it. A correspondent new life 
revolution in things will attend the in- What need, then, ofa Saviour? What 
flux of the Spirit (into man). So fast need of a Mediator any more? l'o 
will disagreeable appearances swim,— quote again the words of Cousin :— 


spiders, snakes, pests, mad-houses, ‘ Reason” (which he calls “ the reveal- 
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d €od of the human race”), ** Reason 
is the necessary mediator between ( rod 
nd man.—the Word made flesh, which 

as the interpreter God, and 


serve ol 


. } ‘ . 
and humar 


he teacher of man,—divine 
t the same time.” ‘The author whom 


have just quoted on the subject of 
in speaking of the founder 
f Christianity, remarks ‘* Whether 
! ists in the infinite 


we 


nspiration, 





there are fulur Chi 
} he, now 
known only 


distance, but nodler than on 








ir way 10 ‘th, 1 
} lim who | s the riddle ( 
lestiny,”’ « Ihe sa writer says- 
Lhe ean mutton es or é mn 
of . Lior t truth of the thought, 
or doctrines.’ Henee 1) 
‘ ( e] the neephytes 
he I ler I sch ol pe ik- 
ral Ch lan racles, a distin- 
ivine \ Th teach us 
tthe n t t re il e,—the 
y 10 \ l th y y the 
) { ito t} we s1des, 
unknown extent the bosom of 
1, under cer conditions, wil 
t S Sul ‘ i An } lis} 
lransee { twhom ¥v 1 be 
\ l‘o that | h } of 
eh I le 
‘ » had hn n I 
, and ol I if mig 
in ( ‘ The 
yr of} Pay ‘lare 
pre Ln n must 
uve rh } | ws only 
hat he has | rpr 
t 
. l not 
3! freaks of na- 
We have 1 ¢ 1 to show wha 
y of modern 
O e h iy 
| ‘ than a ¢ 
y ! ‘ t 5 1 d 
il S I S { tations 
nall nun of authors, 
‘ » ext ive fli - 
y tl re, com- 
a ( s gy s yet, but few 
( the « 2s. W ontess put 
I influence of these writers, we )- 
end m extensive than 1S 
renerally imagined, especi: with 





those who are coming forw ird into the 
vorld to fill and this influ- 
‘reasing every day, as well 
of kindred spirits in Germany, 


rred in a former part 


its offices ; 
nce is in 
s that 
o whom we ref 
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fr 4 


of this article. A writer whom we 
quoted before on the subject of German 
’ ‘In point 
ness, it has no equal since the days of 
si phoel 8s. Who shall match with 


Wieland, and Lessing, the Schlegels— 


of fresh- 


literature, says 





Herder, so sweet and beautiful—Jean 


Paul, Tieck, and Schiller, and Goethe? 
We need not mention 
nor add more of their 


«ll 
ail 


lesser names, 


Now, 


these, and numerous others beside, 


equals. 


who are extensively read in this coun- 
try and all over [urope, are 1 or 


log 


ctured W 


nore 





; ; 
ith the “new pl 





here are other more popula 


ecturers and writers than thos 


quote d, 


in couniry who SI c out, too, 
more plainly and bluntly, from whom 
we have extracted 1 trom 





pulpits and pr Ss ( . as well 
is from 1 e studies, does its volce 
come. 
> 
But \ i! ing peye t eason- 
f ( a §] r] ( Ly ina we 
will tl fore conclud remarks 
with alluding to « oll practical 
| ! whip 
tendency ¢ ! iOSO] a ten- 
( icy, | i t bout lt 
tot ( a or ¢ lt] in any 
| octrit of spiritualism 
vit h D 1 1¢ id us to 
’ ' , , 
é V ipon man ind, 
wi \ t | id infl neces the 
y ! f 
nd the heart, induces a wide 
1 ' ’ , 1 
nevi ee } niargeda | nanity a 
( se And we call 
1 
| te 4 £ \ 
t ] cy not ¢ to | . it 
Our neizh! is the fering mat 
Pho ; t the furthest pol , 
at % ] ! 4] 
,» tO . x4 most 
iOl | ViiNn ¢ r- 
se} Do ed of essence— 
the ne Fath 
may ( i h manity 
\ perhay dist ng charac 
amit rented Dr. Char co— 
’ ' 
in s GY , idl, | eve Vy condl- 
' ‘ 
tion reat. It is only our diseased 
' } i } 
ht which makes him little. A man 
is eat as a man, be he when or what 
} Ch randeur of his nature 
sermil ] ; 
turns to insignificance all outward dis- 
" . . = . 
tinctions. ivovdiis, a name tor a ia- 


vorite, beautiful German author, writes : 


“ There is but one temple in the world, 
and that temple is the body of man. 
Nothing is helier than this high form. 


We touch God when we lay our hands 


ee 





On Bi 


= = 
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* All men”—with- In conclusion. To the ultra and 


on a human body. 
: , to the Opposer of 


ed conse 
P — VE 


out distinction of ran: 


1 
al} x ; g 
i hew views 





suit—are great; all “‘who possess the a nemy of all that is 
divine powers of the soul. Hence modern in | phy and literature 
the movement to abolish war, slavery, we would sa * Have faith in man 


and inte mperan 


ince. Th tf ot the W hile wedded t } reat truths time 
] | } 
i 











meanest man 1s too V adit »D { prove l Lie I to tl nook 
ei ‘ ler: - or ¢ . } ¢} ‘ i . 1 
tool of a taskmaster, or the plaything instit ) I e past, be careful not 
. 1} } ar y ij’ ‘ } ' 
of warl leaders and princes. ‘The to cherish, 1 injudicious and indis- 
| . ] ‘ | ‘ ¢} 
beggar has as priceless a jewel | crimin n, the errors and cor- 
under his rags as an emperor conceals ru] t but mar and disfigure the 
within his roves oi woven I} excelience ; nor, holding on with to 
poorest a Ss | ( i ( { \ » I pillars yot 
KID? il ‘ VI i set ) t k ol the 
1as- ‘ | ‘ ‘ 
1 
i nas, ¢ eC} i vi l é to « é vheln 
' 
) . { \ i i 
; } q \ 
W : l Ss } ( ie | \\ i v } 
} ‘ ! Fo . 
con i I ( L ¢ sm you ad ward 
rh t ' ! , . 1 j ‘ 
Spiedus i -_sn «(8 ’ A i 1’ i Ol pro 
t] t ' + 
iien tres L yi , to new heights ol 
OK | ru l } Te ( ae no 
nt m p a th l f a \ fathe 
i iOTin i Inan LV { ol to ‘ ‘ 
[he { s we Vou! yasted ‘ j 
n } J ; t fa j 
I j ’ 1 ; ° . , 
wise and ex ent, t k 
he 5 ? Tl ! } . y » 
= — i ‘ 
he dares to suppose a greater title th ( m 
humarity. Hence I: 1 revolutio Ve ee 
hence that rav b i iv. f \ ) ' humar nrog 
! : J 
which, yelling t 1 ’ te (Cha g 
’ 4 ‘ 
Leli¢ ¥OIO} . { ele ‘ i t 
that gives manh ’ ’ ee of | 
° ‘ : 1) ’ ’ j 
sting ) A £ ( ( y hul 1D 
| ‘ / 
level \ ‘ e ! f 
be anf m¢ y < V y { I I i I 1 mind 
i] | } ; 
bau Ol i A 4 { i j f 
' ' 
irom ieir ft l ( 9 (;0d i i WV nder 
and Dp | ’ \ { ed : ! { l t Li I 
I 
~~? ‘ 
B t on tin i 4 { ¢ j j 
evel d ll sof d l ) i WOIl r 
: ‘1 : 
] ts il id to ¢ VV é been re 7 h | 
c ess to a . 3 I : py etween 
the most portant o s vi y . eel 
entire tinence from ts Newton l ‘ 
, } ‘ , ' t And he ' ‘ ) 
sue ily t t} é ia ny f . J i ] 
‘ ‘ ‘ i ! ! 4 
est Vu f ! ica f i au 0 ‘ Va } t ) ti 
the noble if ti I vi ten tion We f ecome one 
$9 : ‘ ] ¢} ’ ‘ 
aown to chilidren ti I 5 V la \ h Chir t i that ce stial 
. ” 1 el ’ : 
literature ; and ch hood ell th mind Hy s t y our brothe —one 
| t { } ‘ 
absorbing care, and name fo pe ! { 1; Of our lamuy Li s ke him our 
vet we bless God, that the true ( constant model 
; | r ' } 
for our nel rhbor, the rez urd { i men Yes! faithless is he that tr 3 m 
as our brethren iS &@ part of our ¢ 1 there is someth higher and nobl 
' i. et. ea ! 
souls, the spirit ol Jesus’s life a le- 1 this ilfe of ours than he has ye 
’ ‘ rait nd . = 
sus’s precepts is gaining ground i dreamed of in his wild naginings 
} 
great heart of the world 
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A SELECT PARTY. 


BY 


A Man of Fancy made an entertain- 
ment at one of his castles in the air, 
and invited a select number of distin- 
guished oe s to favor him with 
their presenc ‘The mansion, though 
less splendid me an many that have been 
situated in the same region, was, never- 
theless, of a magnificence such as is 
seldom witnessed by those acquainted 
only with terrestrial architecture. Its 
strong foundations and massive walls 
were quarried out of a ledge of heavy 
and sombre clouds, which had hung 
brooding over the earth, apparently as 
dense and ponderous as its own granite, 
throughout a whole autumnal day. 
Perceiving that the general effect was 
gloomy—so that the airy castle looked 
like a feudal fortress, or a monastery of 
the middle ages, or a state-prison of 
our own times, rather than the home of 
pleasure and repose which he intended 
it to be—the owner, regardless of ex- 
pense, resolved to gild the exterior 
from top to bottom. Fortunately, there 
was just then a flood of evening sun- 
shine in the air. ‘This being gathered 
up and poured abundantly upon the roof 
and walls, imbued them with a kind of 
solenin cheerfulness ; while the cupolas 
and pinnacles were made to glitter with 
the purest gold, and all the hundred 
windows gleamed with a glad light, as if 
the edifice itself were rejoicing in its 
heart. And now, if the people of the 
lower world chanced to be looking up- 
ward, out of the turmoil of their petty 
perplexities, they probably mistook the 
castle in the air for a heap of sunset 
clouds, to which the magic of light and 
shade had imparted the aspect of a fan- 
tastically constructed mansion. ‘To 
such beholders it was unreal, because 
they lacked the imaginative faith. Had 
they been worthy to pass within its por- 
tal, they would have reco; gnized the 
truth, that the dominions ‘which the 
spirit conquers for itself among unreal- 
ities, become a thousand times more 
real than the earth whereon they stamp 
their feet, saying, “ This is solid and 


substantial {—this may be called a 
fact!” 
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At the appointed hour, the host stood 
in his great saloon to receive the com- 
pany. It was a vast and noble room, 
the vaulted ceiling of which was sup- 
ported by double rows of gigantic pil- 
lars, that had been hewn entire out of 
variegated clouds. So bril- 
liantly were they polished, and so ex- 
quisitely wrought by the sculptor’s 
skill, as to resemble the finest speci- 
mens of emerald, porphyry, opal, and 
chrysolite, thus producing a delicate 
richness of effect, which their immense 
size rendered not incompatible with 
grandeur. ‘To each of these pillars a 
meteor was suspended. ‘Thousands of 
these ethereal lustres are continually 
wandering about the firmament, burning 
out to waste, yet capable of imparting 
a useful radiance to any person who 
has the art of converting them to do- 
mestie purposes. As managed in the 
saloon, they are far more economical 
than ordinary lamp-light. Such, how- 
ever, was the intensity of their blaze, 
that it had been found expedient to 
cover each meteor with a globe of 
evening mist, thereby muffling the too 
potent glow, and soothing it into a mild 
and comfortable spleador. It was like 
the brilliancy of a powerful, yet chast- 
ened, imagination; alight which seem- 
ed to hide whatever was unworthy to 
be noticed, and give effect to every 
beautiful and noble attribute. The 
guests, therefore, as they advanced up 
the centre of the saloon, appeared to 
better advantage than ever before in 
their lives. 

The first that entered, with old-fash- 
ioned punctuality, was a venerable fig- 
ure in the costume of by-gone days, 
with his white hair flowing down over 
his shoulders, and a reverend beard 
upon his breast. He leaned upon a 
staff, the tremulous stroke of which, as 
he set it carefully upon the floor, re- 
echoed through the saloon at ev ery foot- 
step. Recognizing at once this cele- 
brated personage, whom it had cost him 
a vast deal of trouble and research to 
discover, the host advanced nearly 
three-fourths of the distance, down be- 


masses of 








1 
i 
uf 
‘ 
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tween the pillars, to meet and welcome 
him. 

“Venerable sir,” said the Man of 
Fancy, bending to the floor, “ the honor 
of this visit would never be forgotten, 
were my term of existence to be as 
happily prolonged as your own.’ 

The old gentleman received the com- 
pliment with gracious condescension ; 
he then thrust up his spectacles over 
his forehead, and appeared to take 
critical survey of the saloon. 

*“ Never, within my recollection,” 
observed he, “have I entered a more 
spacious and noble hall. But are you 
sure that it is built of solid materials, 
and that the structure will be perma- 
nent t” 

“Oh, never fear, my venerable 
friend,” replied the host. “In refer- 
ence to a lifetime like ae own, it is 
true, my castle may well be called a 
temporary edifice. But it will endure 
long enough to answer all the purposes 
for which it was erected.” 

But we forget that the reader has 
not yet been made acquainted with the 
guest. It was no other than that uni- 
versally accredited character, so con- 
stantly referred to in all seasons of in- 
tense cold or heat—he that remembers 
the hot Sunday and the cold Friday— 
the witness of a past age, whose nega- 
tive reminiscences __ their way into 
every newspaper, et whose antiquated 
and dusky abode is so ove rshadowed by 
accumulated years, a id ‘rowded back 
DY modern edifices, ul none but the 
Man of Fancy could ar discovered 
it—it was, in short, that twin-brother 


oi Time, and great-grandsire of man- 
kind, and hand-and-glove associate of 
all forgotten men and things, the Oldest 
inhabitant! The host would willingly 
have drawn him into conversation, but 
succeeded only in eliciting a few re- 
marks as to the oppressive atmospher 
of this present summer evening, com- 
pared with one w h *h the t had ex- 


pe rie mcae, about oan -score years aco. 
The old gent] eman, in fact, was a good 
deal overcome by his journey among 
the clouds, which, to a frame so earth- 
incrusted by long c ontinuat ce in a low- 
r region, was unavoidably more fa- 

guing than to younger spirits. He 
was therefore conducted to an easy- 
chair, well cushioned, and stuffed with 
vaporous softness, and left to take a 


little repose. 


The Man of Fancy now discerned 
another guest, who stood so quietly in 
the shadow of one of the pillars, that 
he might easily have been overlooked. 

** My dear sir,” exclaimed the host, 
grasping him warmly by the hand, “ al- 
low me to greet you as the hero of the 
evening. Pray do not take it as an 
empty compliment; for if there were 
not another guest in my castle, it would 
be entirely pervaded with your pres- 
ence!” 

“] thank you,” a are red the unpre- 
tending stranger, “ but, though you hap- 
pened to ove Souk me, I have not just 
arrived. I came very early, and, with 
your permission, shall remain after 
the rest of the company have retired.” 

And who does the reader imagine 
was this unobtrusive guest? It was 
the famous performer of acknowledged 
impossibilities ; a character of super- 
human capacity and virtue, and, if his 
enemies are to be credited, of no less 


remarkable weaknesses and defects. 


Vith a generosity of which he alone 
ets us the example, we will glance 
merely at his nobler attributes. He it 
is, then, who prefers the interests of 


others to his own, and an humble station 


to an exalted one. Careless of fashion. 


custom, the opinions of men, and the 
influence of the press, he assimilates 
his life to the standard of ideal reeti- 
tude, and thus proves himself the one 
independent citizen of our free country 
in point of abilite. many neonle declare 
in point Of a0lity, many pe pie iéciare 
m to be the only mathematician capa- 
} } 

i 


, 
} 
ble of — r the circle: the only 


mechanic aequainted with the prineiple 


of perpetua | — n; the only scientific 
philosopher who can compel water to 
run up hill; the only writer of the age 
whose genius is equal to the production 
of an epic poem ; and, finally—so va 

ous are his accomplishments—the only 
proiessor of gymnastics who has suc- 
ceed din jumping down his own throat. 
With all these talents, however, he is 
so Jar from being considered a member 
of good society, that it is the severest 

! 


censure of anv fashionable assemblage 
' 
i 


iat this remarkable individual 


was prese nt. Public orators, lecture rs, 
and theatrical performers, particularly 
eschew his company. For especial 


reasons, we are not at liberty to dis- 
close his name, and shall mention 
only one other trait—a most singular 
phenomenon in natural philosophy—that 
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when he happens to cast his eyes upon 
a looking-glass, he beholds } Nobody re- 
flected there ! 

Several other guests now made their 
appearance, and among them, chaiter- 
ing with immense volubility, a brisk 
little gentleman of universal vogue in 
private society, and not unknown in 
the public journals, under the title of 
Monsieur On-Dit. The name would 
seem to indicate a Frenchman; but, 
whatever be his country, he is tho- 
roughly versed in all the languages of 
the day, and can express himself quite 
as much to the purpose in English as 
in any other tongue. No sooner were 
the ceremonies of salutation over, than 
this talkative little person put his 
mouth to the host’s ear, and whispered 
three secrets of state, an important 
piece of commercial intelligence, and a 
rich item of fashionable scandal. He 
then assured the Man of Fancy that he 
would not fail circulate in the so- 
siety of the lower world a minute de- 
scription of this magnificent castle in 
the air, and of the festivities at which 

had the honor to be a guest. So 
saying, Monsieur On-Dit made his bow 
ind hurried from one to another of the 
company, with all of whom he seemed 
o be acquainted, and to possess some 
interest or amusement for 
Coming at last to 
was slumber- 
he 


nerable 


topic of 
very 
the Oldest Inhabitant, who 
the easy chair, 
mouth to that ve 


individual. 
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tpt ih¢ d his 
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an incident been 
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had been invited out of 
his official station, al- 
the host was well aware that 
his conversation likely to contri- 
bute but little to the general enjoyment. 
He soon, indeed, got into a corner with 
his acquaintance of long ago, the Oldest 
inhabitant, and began to compare notes 
with him in reference to the great 
storms, gales of wind, and other atmos- 


lerk of 


W ho 


though 
was 


pherical facts that had oceurred during 
a century past, 


It rejoiced the Man of 
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Fancy, that his venerable and much 
respected guest had met with so con- 
genial an associate. Entreating them 
both to make themselves perfectly at 
home, he now turned to receive the 
Wandering Jew. ‘This personage, 
however, had latterly grown so com- 
mon, by mingling in all sorts of society, 
and appearing at the beck of every en- 
tertainer, that he could hardly be 
deemed a proper guest in a very exclu- 
sive circle. Besides, being covered 
with dust from his continual wander- 
ings along the highways of the world, 
he really looked out of place in a dress 
party, so that the host felt relieved of 
an incommodity, when the restless in- 
dividual in question, after a brief stay, 
took his departure on a ramble towards 
Oregon. 

The portal was now thronged by a 
crowd of shadowy people, with whom 
- Man of Fancy had been acquainted 

1 his visionary youth. He had in- 
ved them hither for the sake of ob- 
serving how they would compare, 
whether advantageously or otherwise, 
with the real characters to whom his 
maturer life had introduced him. They 
were beings of crude imagination, such 
as glide before a young man’s eye, and 
pretend to be actual inhabitants of the 
earth; the wise and witty, with whom 
he would hereafter hold intercourse ; 
the generous and heroic friends, whose 
devotion would be requited with his 
the beautiful dream-woman, who 
would become the help-mate of his 
human toils and sorrows, and at once 
the souree and partaker of his happi- 
ness. Alas! it is not good for the full 
grown man to look too closely at these 
old acquaintances, but rather to rever- 
ence them at a distance, through the 
medium of years that have gathered 
duskily between. ‘There was some- 
thing laughably untrue in their pomp- 
ous stride and exaggerated sentiment ; 
they were neither human, nor tolerable 
likenesses of humanity, but fantastic 
masquers, rendering heroism and nature 
alike ridiculous by the grave absurdity 
of their pretensions to such attributes. 
And as for the peerless dream-lady, 
behold! there advanced up the saloon, 
with a movement like a painted doll, a 
sort of wax figure of an angel—a crea- 
ture as cold as moonshine—an artifice 
in petticoats, with an intellect of pretty 
phrases, and only the semblance of a 
heart—yet, in all these particulars, the 
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36 
may be inclined to rank equally among 
creatures of imagination. The most 
noteworthy were an incorruptible Pa- 
triot; a Scholar without pedantry; a 
Priest without worldly ambition, and a 
Beautiful Woman without pride or co- 
quetry ; a Married Pair, whose life had 
never been disturbed by incongruity of 
feeling ; a Reformer, untrammelled by 
his theory; and a Poet, who felt no 


true type of a young man’s imaginary 
mistress. Hardly could the host's 
punctilious courtesy restrain a smile, 
as he paid his respects to this unreality, 
and met the sentimental glance with 
which the Dream sought to remind him 
of their former love-passages. 

“ No, no, fair lady,” murmured he, 
betwixt sighing and smiling; “my 
taste is changed! I have learned to 
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love what Nature makes, better than 
my own creations in the guise of wo- 
manhood.” 

“Ah, false one!” shrieked the dream- 
lady, pretending to faint, but dissolving 
into thin air, out of which came the de- 
plorable murmur of her voice—* your 
inconstancy has annihilated me !” 

“So be it,” said the cruel Man of 
Fancy to himself—“ and « good rid- 
dance, too!” 

Together with these shadows, and 
from the same region, there had come 
an uninvited multitude of shapes, which, 
at any time during his life had torment- 
ed the Man of Fancy in his moods of 
morbid melancholy, or had haunted him 
in the delirium of fever. The walls of 
his castle in the air were not dense 
enough to keep them out; nor would 
the strongest of earthly architecture 
have availed to their exclusion. Here 
were those forms of dire terror, which 
had beset him at the entrance of life, 
waging warfare with his hopes. Here 
were strange uglinesses of earlier date, 
such as haunt children in the night 
time. He was particularly startled by 
the vision of a deformed old black wo- 
man, whom he imagined as lurking in 
the garret of his native home, and who, 
when he was an infant, had once come 
to his bedside and grinned at him, in 
the crisis of a scarlet fever. This same 
black shadow, with others almost as 
hideous, now glided among the pillars 
of the magnificent saloon, grinning 
recognition, until the man shuddered 
anew at the forgotten terrors of his 
childhood. It caused him, however, 
to observe the black woman, with the 
mischievous caprice peculiar to such 
beings, steal up to the chair of the 
Oldest Inhabitant, and peep into his 
half-dreamy mind. 

“Never within my memory,” mut- 
tered that venerable personage, aghast, 
** did I see such a face !” ' 

Almost immediately after the unreal- 
ities just described, arrived a number 
of guests, whom incredulous readers 


jealousy towards other votaries of the 
lyre. In truth, however, the host was 
not one of the cynics who consider 
these patterns of excellence, without 
the fatal flaw,such rarities in the world; 
and he had invited them to his select 
party chiefly out of humble deference 
to the judgment of society, which pro- 
nounces them almost impossible to be 
met with. 

“In my younger days,” observed 
the Oldest Inhabitant, “such characters 
might be seen at the corner of every 
street.” 

Be that as it might, these specimens 
of perfection proved to be not half so 
entertaining companions as people with 
the ordinary allowance of faults. 

But now appeared a stranger, whom 
the host had no sooner recognized, 
than, with an abundance of courtesy 
unlavished on any other, he hastened 
down the whole length of the saloon, 
in order to pay him emphatic honor 
Yet he wasa young man in poor attire, 
with no insignia of rank or acknow- 
ledged eminence, nor anything to distin- 
guish him among the crowd except a 
high, white forehead, beneath which a 
pair of deep-set eves were glowing with 
warm light. It was such a light as 
never ijiuminates the earth, save when 
a great heart burns asthe household 
fire of a grand intellect. And who 
washe’? Who, but the Master Genius, 
for whom our country is looking anx- 
iously into the mist of time, as destined 
to fulfil the great mission of creating 
an American literature, hewing it, as it 
were, out of the unwrought granite of 
our intellectual quarries. From him, 
whether moulded in the form of an 
epic poem, or assuming a guise alto- 
gether new, as the spirit itself may de- 
termine, we are to receive our first 
great original work, which shall do all 
that remains to be achieved for our glo- 
ry among the nations. How this child 
of a mighty destiny had been discover- 
ed by the Man of Fancy, it is of little 
consequence to mention. Suffice it 
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that he dwells as yet unhonored among 
men, unrecognized by those who have 
known him from his cradle ;—the noble 
countenance, which should be distin- 
guished by a halo diffused around it, 
passes daily amid the throng of people, 
toiling and troubling themselves about 
the trifles of a moment—and none pay 
reverence to the worker of immortality. 
Nor does it matter much to him, in his 
triumph over all the ages, though a 
generation or two of his own times 
shall do themselves the wrong to dis- 
regard him. 

By this time, Monsieur On-Dit had 
caught up the stranger’s name and des- 
tiny, and was busily whispering the in- 
telligence among the other guests. 

“ Pshaw!” said one, “ there 
never be an American Genius.” 

“ Pish!” cried another, “ we have 
already as good poets as any in the 
world. For my part, | desire to see 
no better.” 

And the Oldest Inhabitant, when it 
was proposed to introduce him to the 
Master Genius, begged to be excused, 
observing, that a man who had been 
honored with the 


can 


Dwight, Freeneau, and Joel Barlow, 
might be allowed a little austerity of 


taste. 

The saloon was now fast filling up, 
by the arrival of other remarkable cha- 
racters; among whom were noticed 
Davy Jones, the distinguished nautical 
personage, and a rude, carelessly dress- 
ed, harum-searum sort of elderly fel- 
low, known by the nickname of Old 
Harry. The latter, however, after be- 
ing shown to a dressing room, re-ap- 
peared with his grey hair nic ely c ombed, 
his clothes brushed, a clean dicky on 
his neck, and altogether so changed in 
aspect as to merit the more respectful 
appellation of Venerable Henry. John 
Doe and Richard Roe came arm-in- 
arm, accompanied by a Man of Straw, 
a fictitious endorser, and several per- 
sons who had no existence except as 
contested elections. 
Seatsfield, who now 
posed to belong 


voters in closely 
The celebrated 

entered, was at first sup 
to the same brotherhood, until he made 
it apparent that he was a real 
flesh and blood, and had his earthly 
domicile in Germany. Among the latest 


comers, as might reasonably be expect- 


ed, arrived a guest from the far future. 
“Do you know him *—do you know 
whispered Monsieur On-Dit, who 


bim?”’ 
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seemed ‘o be acquainted with every- 
body. ‘He is the representative of 
Posterity—the man of an age to come!” 

“* And how came he here?” asked a 
figure who was evidently the prototype 
of the fashion-plate in a magazine, and 
might be taken to represent the vanities 
of the passing moment. “ The fellow 
infringes upon our rights by coming be- 
fore his time.” 

“But you forget where we are,” 
answered the Man of F ancy, who over- 
heard the remark; “ the lower earth, 
it is true, will be forbidden ground to 
him for many long years hence ; but a 
castle in the air is a sort of no-man’s 
land, where Posterity may make ac- 
quaintance with us on equal terms.” 

No sooner was his identity known, 
than a throng of guests gathered about 
Posterity, all expressing the most gen- 
erous interest in his welfare, and many 
boasting of the sacrifices which they 
had made, or were willing to make, in 
his behalf. Some, with as much se- 
cresy as possible, desired his judgment 
upon certain copies of verses, or great 
manuscript rolls of prose; others ac- 
costed him with the familiarity of old 
friends, taking it for granted that he 
was perfectly cognizant of their names 
and characters. At length, finding 
himself thus beset, Posterity was put 
quite beside his patience. 

‘* Gentlemen, my good friends,” cried 
he, breaking loose from a misty poet, 
who sirove to hold him by the button, 
‘“*] pray you to attend to your own busi- 
ness, and leave me to take care of mine! 
I expect te owe you nothing, unless it 
be certain national debts, and other in- 
cumbrances and impediments, physical 
and moral, which I shall find it trouble- 
some enough to remove from my path. 
As to your verses, pray read them to 
your contemporaries. Your namesare 
as strange to me as your faces; and 
even were it otherwise—let me whis- 
per you a secret—the cold, icy memory 
which one generation may retain of an- 
other, is but a poor recompense to bar- 
ter life for. Yet, if your heart is set 
on being known to me, the surest, the 
only method, is, to live truly and wisely 
for your own age, whereby, if the na- 
tive force be in you, you may likewise 
live for posterity "’ 

“Tt is nonsense,’ murmured the 
Oldest Inhabitant, who,as a man of the 
past, felt jealous that all notice should 
be withdrawn from himself, to be lavish- 
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ed on the future,—“ sheer nonsense, to 
waste so much thought on what enly is 
to be !” 

To divert the minds of his guests, 
who were considerably abashed by this 
little incident, the Man of F ancy led 
them through several apartments of the 
castle, receiving their compliments 
upon the taste and varied magnificence 
that were displayed in each. 
these rooms was filled with moonlight, 
which did not enter through the win- 
cow, but was the aggregate of all the 
moon-shine that is scattered around the 
earth on a summer night, while no eyes 
are awake to enjoy its beauty. Airy 
spirits had gathered it up, wherever 
they found it gleaming on the broad 
bosom of a lake, or silvering the mean- 
ders of a stream, or glimmering among 
the wind-stirred boughs of a wood, and 
had garnered it in one spacious hall. 
Along the walls, illuminated by the 
mild intensity of the moon-shine, stood 
a multitude of ideal statues, the original 
conceptions of the great works of an- 
cient or modern art, which the sculptors 
did but imperfectly succeed in putting 
into marble. For it is not to be sup- 
posed that the pure idea of an immor- 
tal creation ceases to exist; it is only 
necessary to know where they are de- 


posited, in order to obtain possession of 


them. In the alcoves of another vast 
apartment was arranged a_ splendid 
library, the volumes of which were in- 
estimable, because they consisted not 
of actual performances, but of the works 
which the authors only planned, without 
ever finding the happy season to achieve 
them. ‘To take familiar instances, here 
were the untold tales of Chaucer's 
Canterbury Pilgrims; the unwritten 
Cantos of the Fairy Queen; the con- 
clusion of Coleridge’s Christabel ; and 
the whole of Dryden's projected Epic 
on the subject of King Arthur. The 
shelves were crowded; for it would 
not be too much to affirm that every au- 
thor has imagined, and shaped out in his 
thought, more and far better works than 
those which actually proceeded from 
his pen. And here, likewise, were the 
unrealized conceptions of youthful poets, 
who died of the very strength of their 
own genius, before the world had caught 
one inspired murmur from their lips. 
When the peculiarities of the library 
and statue-gallery were explained to 
the Oldest Inhabitant, he appeared infi- 
nitely perplexed, and exclaimed, with 
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more energy than usual, that he had 
never heard of such a thing within his 
memory, and, moreover, did not at all 
understand how it could be. 

* But my brain, I think,” said the 
good old gentleman, “ is getting not so 
clear as it used to be. You young 
folks, I suppose, can see your way 
through these strange matters. For 
my part, I give it up.” 

“And so do I,” 
Harry. “It is 
ahem !” 

Making as little reply as possible to 
these observations, the Man of Fancy 
preceded the c ompany to another noble 

saloon, the pillars of which were solid 
ooh len sunbeams, taken out of the sky 
in the first hour in the morning. Thus, 
as they retained all their living lustre, 
the room was filled with the most 
cheerful radiance imaginable, yet not 
too dazzling to be borne with comfort 
and delight. The windows were beau- 
tifully adorned with curtains, made ot 
the many-colored clouds of sunrise, all 
imbued with virgin light, and hanging 
in magnificent festoons from the ceiling 
to the floor. Moreover, there were 
fragments of rainbows scattered throug! 
the room; so that the guests, astonish- 
ed at one another, reciprocally saw 
their heads made glorious hy the seven 
primary hues; or, if they chose—as 
who would not '—they could grasp a 
and convert it t 


muttered the Old 


enough to puzzle th 





rainbow in the alr, 
their own apparel and adornment. But 
the morning light and scattered rain- 
bows were only a type and symbol of 
f the apartment 
akin to magic, yet per- 
fectly natural, whatever means and 
opportuniti¢ s of joy are neglected in 
the lower world, had been carefully 
gathered up, and deposited in the saloon 
of morning sunshine. As may well 
be conceived, therefore, there was ma 
terial enough to supply not merely a 
joyous evening, but also a happy life- 
time, to more than as many people as 
that spacious apartment could contain 
The company seemed to renew thei: 
youth ; while that pattern and proverb- 
ial standard of innocence, the Child 
Unborn, frolicked to and fro among 
them, communicating his own unwrin- 
kled gaiety to all who had the good 
fortune to witness his gambols. 
“* My honored friends,” said the Man 
of Fancy, after they had enjoyed them- 
selves awhile, “I am now to request 
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your presence in the banqueting-hall, 
where a slight collation is awaiting 
you.” 
~ Ah, well said!” ejaculated a ca- 
daverous figure, who had been invited 
for no other reason than thgt he was 
pretty constantly in the habit of dining 
with Duke Humphrey. “I was be- 
ginning to wonder whether a castle in 
the air were provided with a kitchen.” 
It was curious, in truth, to see how 
instantaneously the guests were divert- 
ed from the high moral enjoyments 
which they had been tasting with so 
much apparent zest, by a suggestion of 
the more solid as well as liquid delights 
of the festive board. ‘They thronged 
eagerly in the rear of the host, who 
now ushered them into a lofty and ex- 
tensive hall, from end to end of which 
was arranged a table, glittering all 
over with innumerable dis hes and drink- 
ing-vesscls of gold. It is an uncertain 
point, whether these rich articles of 
plate were made for the occasion, out 
of molten sunbeams, or recovered from 
the wrecks of Spanish galleons, that 
had lain for ages at the bottom of the 
sea. ‘The upper end of the table was 
overshadowed by a canopy, beneath 
which was placed a chain of elaborate 
magnificence, which the host himseli 
declined to occupy, and besought his 
assign it to the worthies 
As a suitable homage 
leulable antig and emi- 
honor was 
Oldest Inhabit- 
however, eschewed it, and 
favor of a bowl of gruel 
could refresh 
There was 
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some little hesitation as to the next 
candidate, until Posterity took the Mas- 
ter-Genius of our country by the hand, 


and led him to the chair of state, be- 


neath the prince ly canopy. When 
once they beheld him in his true place, 
the company acknowledged the justice 
of the selection by a long thunder-roll 
of vehement applause. 

Then was served up a banquet, com- 
bining, if not all the delicacies of the 
season, yet all the rarities which care- 
ful purveyors had met with in the flesh, 
fish, and vegetable markets of the land 
of Nowhere. The bill of fare being 
unfortunately lost, we can only mention 
a Phenix, roasted in its own flames, 
cold potted birds of Paradise, ice- 


creams from the Milky Way, and whip- 
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syllabubs and flummery from the Para- 
dise of Fools, whereof there was a 
very great consumption. As for drink- 
ables, the temperance-people contented 
themselves with water, as usual, but it 
was the water of the Fountain of 
Youth; the ladies sipped Nepenthe ; 

the love-lorn, the care-worn, and the 
sorrow-stricken, were supplied with 
brimming goblets of Lethe ; and it was 
shrewdly conjectured that a certain 
golden vase, from which only the more 
distinguished guests were invited to 
partake, contained nectar that had been 
mellowing ever since the days of class- 
ical mythology. The cloth being re- 
moved, the company, as usual, grew 
eloquent over their liquor, and deliv- 
ered themselves of a succession of 
brilliant speeches ; the task of report- 
ing which we resign to the more ade- 
quate ability of Counsellor Gill, whose 
indispe snsable co- operation the Man of 
Fancy had taken the precaution to 
secure. 

When the festivity of the banquet 
was at its most ethereal point, the 
Clerk of the Weather was observed 
to steal from the table, and thrust his 
head between the purple and golden 
curtains of one of the windows. 

“My fellow-guests,” he remarked 
aloud, after carefully noting the sigus 


of the night, “ I advise such of you as 
live at a distance, to be going as soon 


as possible ; for a thunder-storm is cer- 
tainly at hand.” 

‘Merey on me!” cried Mother Ca- 
rey, who had left her brood of chick- 
ens, and come hither in gossamer dra- 
pery, with pink silk stockings, “ How 

Shall l ever get home ?” 

All was confusion and hasty 
departure, with but little superfluous 
leave-taking. ‘The Oldest Inhabitant, 
however, true to the rule of those long- 
past days in which his courtesy had 
been studied, paused on the threshold 
of the meteor-lighted hall, to express 
his vast satisfaction at the entertain- 
ment. 

“* Never, within my memory,” ob- 
the gracious old gentleman, 
“has it been my good fortune to spend 
a pleas: inte r evening, or in more select 
socie ty. 

The wind here took his breath away, 
and drowned what further compliments 
it had been his purpose to bestow. 
Many of the company had bespoken 
Will o° the Wisps to convey them 
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home ; and the host, in his general be- 
neficence, had engaged the Man in the 
Moon, with an immense horn lantern, 
to be the guide of such desolate spin- 
sters as could do no better for them- 
selves. But a blast of the rising tem- 
pest blew out all their lights in the 
twinkling of an eye. How, in the 
darkness that ensued, the guests con- 
trived to get back to earth, or whether 
the greater part of them contrived to 
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get back at all, or are still wandering 
among clouds, mists, and puffs of tem- 
pestuous wind, bruised by the beams 
and rafters of the overthrown castle in 
the air, and deluded by all sorts of un- 
realities, are points that concern them- 
selves, mifich more than the writer or 
the public. People should think of 
these matters, before they trust them- 
selves on a pleasure-party into the 
realm of Nowhere. 


EGERIA. 


By Henry T. 


TUCKERMAN. 


Nor yet, not yet, can I for thee awake a moving strain, 

To weave the minstrel’s careless rhyme would be a task of pain, 
And thou hast never felt the wants that press upon the soul, 

When deeper moods with tender awe its buoyancy control ; 

Hope’s gladsome visions to thy mind the world in light array, 

And only hues of brilliancy around thy fancy play 

But when the fount within ‘thy breast, now sealed in deep repost 
Shall gush to life and melt thy heart with music as it flows ; 

When from the lightsome word you turn, and gazing through a tear, 


Look earnestly for kindred thoughts and sympathy 


Sincere ; 


When Admiration can no more from Love thy bosom wean, 
And with a holy joy thy heart upon true faith would lean ; 
When sorrow comes across thy path its brooding shade to throw, 
And fires long pent in darkness up send forth a vital glow ; 


When shrinking from the light away, « 
Shall to the channels of the soul like 


xpanded feeling’s tide 
hidden waters glide ; 


When for responsive glances look the eyes that now delight 
Only to trace the countless signs of Beauty’s gentle might ; 
When smiles upon thy lip shall play because thy life is blest 
With a noble heart’ s devote dness and a cherished love's behest : 


When Duty seems a rule of bliss, 


and Home a spell of joy— 


The precious gold whose wealth redeems the world’s most base alloy, 


And all the pageants 


Grow dim before the higher good w 
all exalted Truth can bring, 

y spirit folds its wing ; 

When hallowed grows thy constant thoucht before affection’s sh 
's wear its tenderness divine,— 


When on thee dawns a sense of 


And in her atmosphere serene thy 


And all thy winning graces 
Then, lady, bid me strike my 
Pll breathe a strain whose tone 


Fame can boast, « 


harp, a 
may 


wr Fortune e’er bestow, 
hich it is thine to know ; 
ine, 


nd scorning tricks of art, 
wake an echo in thy heart! 
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BLIND JACQUES. 


BY MRS. gE. 


Aw admirer of M. Eugene Sue, in a 
letter addressed to him in the Journal 
des Débats, expresses himself profound- 
ly affected by the picture of the Maitre 
d’Ecole, in the Mysteries of Paris. 
But, he adds, “another image shapes 
itself before me—a living personage 
whom I have seen—an image which 
contrasts with yours in such a manner 
as to complete youridea. He is blind, 
like the Maitre d’Ecole; of the com- 
mon class, and in the possession of all 
his strength and faculties, in the midst 
of his misfortune ; yet he finds a sup- 
port where the other finds an abyss; 
the same loss elevates him which sinks 
the other to nothing. 
the Maitre d’E cole plunges him deeper 
into bondage and despair ; for my hero, 
every moment-that passes is a link 
fallen from his chain, a shadow chased 
from his soul. In a word, the one still 
seeks good; the other, evil: the one 
loves ; the other hates.”’ 

The sketch, simple, and drawn from 
actual life, has in our eyes a touching 
and beautiful moral. Perhaps some- 
thing of its force may be preserved i 
a translation. E. F. :. 


About a year since, in the month of 


two men, one young, the 
old age, were 


December, 
other on the verge of 


walking along a stony road in one of 
neighborhood of 


the 
towards 


the villages in 
Paris. Coming them, and 
climbing the rough ascent, was a man 
harnessed to a sort of dray laden with 
a cask; he held his head down, and 
beside him walked a little girl of eight 
years old, holding by the end of the 
dray. Suddenly one wheel rolled upon 
an enormous stone, and the dray was 


nearly overturned on the side next the 
little girl. 
“He is drunk cried the young 


man, rushing towards them; but when 
he looked into the man’s, face, he 
turned back quickly towards his old 
companion, and said, “ He is blind!” 
The other motioned him to be silent, 
came up, and, without a word, laid his 


hand on that of the drayman, while the 
little girl smiled roguishly. 


The blind 


Every step of 


F. ELLET. 


man raised his head eagerly, his coun- 
tenance lighted up with an expression 
of joy, and grasping the hand that 
touched his, he exclaimed in a tone of 
emotion— 

** Monsieur Desgranges !” 

“How !” cried the young man, sur- 
prised, “you recognize him by the 
touch of his hand?” 

|] have no need of that; whenever 
he passes near me, | say to myself, 

‘ That is his step !’” 

And pressing the hand to his lips, 
“It is you again,” he cried, “dear M. 
Desgranges, who have saved me from 
mischance ; it is always you !” 

“ Why,” asked the young man, “do 
you expose yourself to such accidents 
by drawing this cask ?” 

“One must do one’s business, Mon- 
sieur,” replied the drayman, cheerfully. 

“ Your business ?” 

“ Certainly,” answered M. Desgran- 
ges. “Jacques is our water-carrier ; 
but I must scold him for going out 
without his wife to guide him.” 

“* My wife was absent ; and I brought 
the little girl; you see I have done 
well since 1 have met you, dear M. 
Desgranges, and you have assisted 
me.” 

* Allons, Jacques; finish serving 
your customers, and afterwards you 


may come to see me. I am going 
home.” 

Thanks, Monsieur Desgranges! 
Adieu, monsieur! Adieu - 





And he went on, drawing his water- 
cask, while the little girl turned her 
smiling, rosy face to look at the gentle- 
men. 

“ Blind, and a water-earrier!” re- 
peated the young man, as they went 
on. 

“Ah, you wonder at our Jacques, 
my young friend! Yes, it is something 
remarkable ; but what would you think 
if you knew his histor y ” 

* Will you tell it me 

e “W illingly. It contains no uncom- 
mon events, and no dramatic incidents ; 
but I believe you will be interested, for 
it is the story of a soul—a noble one— 
struggling againstcalamity. You may 
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observe how, step by step, the victim 
climbs out of the abyss, and renews his 
life; how a crushed heart gradually 
recovers its vigor, and the helpless 
man finds he has yet a place in the 
world.” 

The friends had arrived at the house 
of M. Desgranges, when he commenced 
the story : 

“One morning, three years ago, I 
was walking across the extensive dry 
plain that separates our village from 
that of Noisemont, and is partly covered 
with blasted rocks. I heard a violent 
explosion ; I looked, and at the distance 
of four or five hundred paces saw a 
whitish smoke that seemed to rise from 
@ cavity in the ground. 
the rock at the same time were thrown 
into the air; a moment after, I heard 
dreadful cries, and a man sprang out 
of the cavity, and ran across the field 
like one insane, flinging his arms wildly 
about, uttering cries of pain, and stum- 
bling almost at every step. His face, 
as well as I could perceive at a dis- 
tance, and amidst his rapid movements, 
seemed covered by a large red mask. 
I hastened towards him, while from the 
direction of Noisemont came running 
men and women, with screams of ter- 
ror. 1 was the first to reach the un- 
happy man; and saw with horror that 
his whole head was one frightful wound. 
His skull was laid bare ; the skin was 
torn from his forehead and part of his 
face ; and the blood streamed in tor- 
rents from his torn garments. As | 
took hold of his arm, a woman ran to- 
wards him, followed by twenty pea- 
sants, exclaiming, ‘ Jacques, Jacques ! 
is itthou! I know thee not, Jacques!’ 
The unfortunate man answered 
but struggled to escape from our hands, 
and as he did so, scattered the blood in 
every direction. ‘Ah! ah!’ cried the 
woman, in a voice of heart-rending an- 
guish, ‘itis he!’ She had recognized 
him by a large silver pin that fastened 
his shirt. 

“It was indeed her husband, the 
father of three children, a poor miner, 
who, in blasting a rock, had received 
the whole explosion in his face, and 
was blinded, mutilated, perhaps mor- 
tally wounded. 

“He was carried home. I was 
obliged the same day to leave for a 
month’s absence ; but I sent him our 
doctor; a man who united the scientific 
knowledge of the city practitioners to 


not, 
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the kindness of a country physician. 
On my return, when I asked him how 
was the blind man, he answered: ‘ He 
is lost. His wounds are healed ; his 
head is uninjured; only his sight is 
gone; but he will not live. Despair 
will killhim. “ I shall never see again!” 
is all he says continually. I fear that 
an internal inflammation has already 
begun.’ ; 

“T hastened to the invalid; I shall 
never forget the sight that presented 
itself. He was seated on a wooden 
stool beside the chimney, in which 
there was no fire, a white handkerchief 
bound over his eyes; on the ground 
was lying, asleep, an infant three 
months old ; a little girl, four years ot 
age, was playing inthe ashes ; another, 
a little older, was shivering in the op- 
posite corner; and at the other side of 
the room, his wife was seated on the 
bed, pale, emaciated, her arms hanging 
down. ‘There was more of misery in 
this scene than met the eye. ‘The 
conviction struck on my heart, that 
perhaps for hours not a word had been 
uttered in this abode of despair. The 
wife sat listless, and seemed no longer 
to care for anything in the world. 
They were not merely unhappy ; they 
had lost all hope. At the sound of my 
footsteps, as 1 entered, both rose, but 
without speaking. 


‘“** You are the blind man of the quar 
ry’ IT asked. 

** * Yes! Monsieur 

‘** | have come to see you.’ 

* * Thanks, Monsieur.’ 

* * You have suffered a great misfor- 
tune.’ 

*** Yes! Monsieur.’ 


} 


betrayed 
answered mechanic- 

iothing from any 
{ said something of 


His voice was cold, and 
no emotion. He 
ally. He expected 
one in the world. 
public sympathy, and of aid to be ex- 
tended. 

* * Aid!’ exclaimed the woman, ina 
kind of desperation ; ‘they owe us aid, 
indeed! We ought to be relieved, for 
we have done nothing to deserve such 
a stroke as this! My children must 
not be suffered to die of hunger '’ 

“She asked no charity ; she claim- 
ed succor as aright. ‘This imperious 
appeal touched me more forcibly than 
any lamentations she could have em 
ployed; and I emptied into my hand 
some pieces of silver from my purse 
but her husband answered, in a tone ot 
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sullen despair, ‘ Let them die, the chil- 
dren, since I am never to see again!’ 
There is a singular power in the tones 
of the human voice. +I dropped my 
money again into my purse; I was 
ashamed to offer this chance aid; I 
felt that it was necessary to give more 
than a mere alms; that money could 
not restore contentment to that hearth. 
I returned home with my resolution 
fixed.” 

“ But what could you do for them ?” 
asked his young friend. 

“What could I dot” replied M. 
Desgranges; “‘what could] do? Fif- 
teen days after that interview, Jacques 
was saved ; in a year he was in a way 
of earning his own support; and now 
he sings at his work.” 

** But how was this done?” 

“ How? By a means very natural: 
by but stay, I think I hear him 
coming; yes, it is he. I will leave 
him to tell you himself his simple his- 
tory. It will touch you more from his 
lips; it wille »mbarrass me less, and his 
earnest and cordial manner will com- 
plete the effect of the narration.” 

A noise was heard without, of some 
one drawing off his sabots at the door, 
and presently a light knock was heard. 

* Come in, Jacques.” 

He entered with his wife. 

“ T have brought Julienne this time. 
dear M. Desgranges; the woman 
is so happy to see you again for a little 
while.” 

Cit -w 
down.” 

He advanced, feeling before him 
with his stick, so that he should not 
run against any of the chairs, and hav- 
ing found seated himself. He 
was young, and of a slight figure, but 
strongly made. His dark hair 
over an open and expansive forehead. 
His features were prepossessing, and 
animated by a cheerful expression, par- 
ticularly when he showed his white 
teeth in smiling. His wife remained 
standing just behind him. 

“ Jacques,” said M. 
“here is one of my good friends who 
wished much to see you.” 

“ He is an excellent person since he 
is your friend.” 

“ You must talk with him while I go 
to see my geraniums; but you must 
remember, | have forbid- 





poor 


very well, Jacques: sit 


one, 


curled 


Desgranges ; 


not be sad; 
den that.” 
“No, no! my dear frien 
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This expression of affection struck 
the young man; and, after his friend 
had gone out, he approached the blind 
visiter. 

*“ You love M. Desgranges ?” 

“Do I love him?” repeated the 
blind man, impetuously. ‘ Monsieur ! 
he saved me from hell! I was lost ; 
my children had no bread ; I was dying 
of despair ; he saved me!” 

“He gave you money ?” 

“Money! what is that * Every- 
body gives money! Yes! he nourish- 
ed and clothed us; he made a collee- 
tion of five hundred franes. Butall that 
is nothing. It is he who healed my 
heart !” 

* And how?” 

“By his good words, Monsieur! 
Yes! he, a person so excellent and 
honorable, he came every day to my 
poor hovel; he sat down on my 
bench and talk ed with me, for an hour, 
two hours, that he might make me 
happy.” 

“What did he say to you ?” 

“T cannot tell; 1 am but a stupid 
fellow; and you must ask him to re- 
peat what he said; but it was all 
about things I had never heard of be- 
fore. He spoke to me of the good 
God better than a priest. It was he 
who taught me how to sleep again! 

* How was that?” 

“1 had not had a night's sleep for 
two months, for whenever I began to 
doze, I would awake, saying to myself, 
* Jacques, thou art blind!’ and then my 
head would whirl and whirl like a mad- 
and that was killing me. One 

—that dear friend— 

tien ques, do you be- 

Well, to- night, when 
you strive in vain to sleep, and the 
idea of your misfortune takes hold of 
your mind, repeat a prayer aloud, then 
two, or three, and you shall see that 
you will go to sleep.’ ” 

“ Yes!” said his wife, with her calm 
voice; “the good God then gave him 
sleep.” 

* That is not all, 


man’s; 
morning he came 1 
and said to me: 
lieve in God? 


Monsieur! I was 
going to kill myself! I said,‘ Jacques, 
thou art useless to thy family; thou 
art a burden; a sick woman in the 
house!’ But he said, ‘Is it not you 
who still support your family? Had 
you not been blind, would any one have 
given them five hundred francs ?” 

“ * That is true, M. Desgranges 

“ «If you had not been blind, would 
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any one have taken care of your chil- 
dren ?” 

“ * True, Monsieur "’ 

“ *Tf you had not been blind, would 
you have been loved so much as you 
are? 

“ * True, Monsieur, it is true !’ 

**Observe, Jacques, every family 
has to bearsome misfortune. Disaster 
is like the rain; something of it must 
fall on every head. If you were not 
blind, your wife would, perhaps, be an 
invalid, or you would lose one of your 
children ; in place of that, it is you, my 
poor friend, who have all the suffering ; 
they are spared.’ 

“ * True, true!’ and I began to feel 
less depressed ; I felt happy to suffer 
for them. Afterwards he said,‘ My 
dear Jacques, misfortune is man’s 
greatest enemy or his best friend. 
There are persons whom it renders 
wicked; there are others whom it 
makes better. I wish it would cause 
you to love everybody ; to be so kind, 
so grateful, so affectionate, that when 
people are talking of the good, they 
may say, “ As good as the poor blind 
man of Noisemont. ‘That will serve 
as a portion to your daughter.” ’ ‘Thus 
he gave me courage to be unhappy.” 

“Yes! but when he was not with 


you?” 
* Ah! when he was not there, I had, 
indeed, very gloomy moments; | 


thought of my eyes, and of the bless- 
ing of sight. Ah!” Jacques continued 
mournfully, “if God should permit 
me ever to see again, | would never 
lose a moment of the precious day- 
light !” 


* Jacques, Jacques!” said his wife. 


“ You are right, Julienne! He has 
forbidden me to be sorrowful. He al- 
ways observed it, Monsieur. Would 
you believe, whenever my head has 
been bad during the night, and he 
comes in the morning, at the first 


glance he always says, ‘ Jacques, you 
have been thinking of that ;” and then he 
scolds me, that dear friend that he is.” 

“ Yes,” added the blind man, with 
a smile, “and | like to hear him, for he 
cannot speak harshly even if he would.” 

** And howcame you to think of mak- 
ing yourself a water-carrier *”’ 

“It was he who thought of tt. 
How should [ have any ideas? I was 
cured of my great distress, but I began 
to be weary of myself. Only thirty- 
two years old, and to sit all day upona 
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bench! Then he undertook to instruct 
me, and told me a great many Bible 
histories; the history of Joseph, of 
David, and many others; which he 
made me repeat after him. But my 
head was hard, for it had not been 
used to learn; and I grew every day 
more weary of my arms and legs.’ 

‘And he tormented us all like 
loup garou,” said his wife, laughing. 

** All true ;” answered the husband, 
also Jaughing. “I became wicked. 
Then he came to me, and said, ‘ Jac- 
ques, I must put you to work.’ I 
showed him my poor burned hands. 
‘I know it; I have bought you a stock 
in trade.’ ‘Me! Monsieur Desgranges ?’ 
* Yes, Jacques, a stock where you need 
deposit nothing, and yet you will al- 
ways find merchandise.’ ‘ It has cost 
you much, Monsieur!’ ‘ Nothing at 
all, mon garcon.’ ‘Whereisit” ‘In 
the river.” ‘The river! Will you 
have me turn fisherman? ‘ No, you 
shall carry water.’ ‘ Carry water ? but 
my eyes *What do you want with 
them ! said he. ‘ Have the brewers’ 
horses any! When one has them, 
they do service ; when one has them 
not, one must do without them. Allons, 
you shall be a water-carrier Sut a 
cask?’ ‘] will provide one for you.’ 
‘But a dray?’ ‘I have ordered one 
from the wheelwright.’ ‘* But custom- 
’ *] will give you my custom in 
the first place, eighteen francs a month ; 
(that dear friend! he paid as dear for 
water as wine ') and besides, I will have 
no more said about it; I have dismissed 
water-earrier, and you would not 


ers 


iny 1 
have my wife and me die of thirst! That 
dear Madame Desgranges, indeed! 
Go, mon garcon, in three days, to 
work! and you, Madame Jacques, 
come along !’ and he took Julienne— 


“ Yes, monsieur,” interrupted the wo- 
man, “he took me, and put on the 
leather straps, and harnessed me; we 
were quite bewilders Jae jues and I 
But who ean hold back against Mon- 
Desgranges? At the end of 
days there we were; Jacques 
and drawing the cart with 
water, and I following and 

how togo! We were 
e went through 
had done 
med that every- 
going to laugh at us; but 
was M. Desgranges in the street, 
‘Allons, Jacques, courage !’ 
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three 
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we went on; and in the evening he 
put into our hands a small piece of sil- 
ver, saying— 

“* Saying,” cried the blind man, with 
emotion, ‘ Jacques, here are twenty 
sous which you have earned to-day.’ 
Earned, monsieur, think of that ! 
Earned! And for the last fifteen 


months I had been eating the bread of 


charity! It is good to receive from 
good persons, truly; but the bread 
earned by one’s own hands, let it be 
never so coarse, nourishes the best! 
I was no longer a useless person, a 
burthen! but a workman! Jacques 
earns hisliving!” A kind of rapture 
spread itself over his face. 

“ How!” asked the young man, 
‘ does this occupation bring you enough 
to live upon '” 

‘‘ Not entirely, monsieur; I 
yet another business.” 

‘* Another business ?” 

“Oh, yes! the river is sometimes 
frozen over, and the water-carriers, as 
M. Desgranges says, have but poor 
encouragement; he has given me a 
business for winter as well as sum- 
mer.” 

‘* A business for winter !” 

At this moment M. Desgranges came 
in; Jacques heard him, and asked, “ Is 
it not true, monsieur, that I have ano- 
ther business besides that of carrying 
water t” 

“ Certainly.” 

‘* And what?” 

* He is a wood-sawyer.” 

“A wood-sawyer! How is that 
possible? How can you measure the 
length of the sticks, or manage the 
saw or cut the wood without hurting 
yourself t” 

“ Hurting myself, monsieur?” re- 


have 


peated the blind man, with a look of 


honest pride ; “you shall hear. Inthe 
first place, | used to saw wood, and I 
understood the business; the rest I 
have learned. 
wood under the shed, at the left; my 
saw and knee-covering before me ; and 
the wood to be sawn in three pieces. 
I take a string; I cut it one-third the 
length of the wood ; there is a measure. 
I am careful and expert ; and so I saw 
a good part of the wood used in the 
village.” 

“ Besides,” added M. Desgranges, 
‘he is a capital messenger.” 

‘A messenger t” repeated the young 
man, surprised, 
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“Yes, monsieur; when [I have a 
message to carry to Melun, I take my 
little girl on my shoulders, and away 
we go! She sees for me ; I walk for 
her; and those who meet me, say, 
There is a man who has his eyes very 
high! to which I answer, It is to see 
the further. And in the evening I come 
home with twenty sous more in my 
pocket.” 

“Are you not afraid of stumbling 
against the stones ?” 

“T lift my feet high enough to avoid 
them; and now that I am used to it, I 
come often, from Noisemont hither, 
alone.” 

** Alone ! 
way ?” 

“TI take the wind when I start from 
home, and that serves me for the 
sun.” 

* But the puddles ?” 

“7 know them.” 

“ The walls t” 

“T feel them. When I come near 
anything solid, monsieur, the air is less 
fresh against my face. Not that I 
always escape some pretty hard knocks; 
for example, when a handeart is left 
standing in the street, and I come upon 
it without warning! But, bah! what 
matters thatt Then I have been so 
unlucky as to lose wyself—as the day 
before yesterday 

** You have not told me of that, Jac- 
ques,”’ said M. Desgranges. 

“| was very much puzzled, my dear 
friend. While I was here, the wind 
changed; I was not aware of it, and 
kept on my course, till, at the end of a 
quarter of an hour, I found I had lost 
myself somewhere on the plain of 
Noisemont. You know the plain; not 
a house—not a passer-by ; I dared not 
stir. I sat down on the ground, and 
listened ; after a few moments I heard 
at ashort distance the sound of running 
water. I said to myself, It is the river! 
I] groped my way, guided by the sound ; 
I came to the water ; it was the river. 
By dipping in my hand, I thought I 
could find which way the water ran. 
Then I could follow it, and come 
home.” 

“ Bravo, Jacques!” 

‘* Ah, the water was so low, and the 
current so weak, I could not feel it 
against my hand. 1 put in the end of 
my stick, but it did not move. I 
scratched my head, bewildered; then 
cried, | am a fool! where is my hand- 
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kerchief? I tied it on the end of my 
stick, dropped it in the water, and found 
that it moved slowly, very slowly, to 
the right! Noisemont was on the 
right! JI arrived there safely, just as 
Julienne was beginning to be anxious 
about me.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the young 
man, “this is admira——” But M. 
Desgranges checked him hastily, and 
leading him to the other end of the 
room, whispered, “Silence! do not cor- 
rupt by a thought of pride the sim- 
plicity of this honest man. Observe, 
how calm and tranquil is his face, after 
the story which has affected you. Do 
not spoil him by admiration.” 

“Tt is most touching!” replied he 
in a low voice. 

“Truly; and yet that does not con- 
stitute his superiority. A thousand 
blind men might have been ingenious 
in finding resources ; there are no limits 
to the devices of the human mind; but 
this is a work of the heart. It is the 
heart that, in this case, opened itself so 
quickly to elevating consolations. It 
was the heart which reconciled him to 
his unfortunate lot—which accepted a 
new life. Be not led into error; it is not 
I who have saved him; it is his affec- 
tion forme. His warm gratitude has 
filled his being, and sustained him; he 
is restored, because he has loved !” 

At this moment Jacques rose sofily, 
hearing their voices, and wit kind of 
delicate discretion, said to his wife, 

“Let us go, without making any 
noise.” ; 

*“ You are going, Jacques 

“‘] interrupt you, my dear M. Des- 


hh 


rranges.’ 

‘“ No, stay longer,” said his bene- 
factor, and approached, cordially ex- 
tending his hand. ‘The blind man 
seized and pressed it to his breast. 

‘My dear, kind friend!’ he cried, 
“ you permit me to stay longer with 
you! you know how happy it makes 
me to be with you. W henever | am 
melancholy, | say to myself, Jacques, 
the good God, because thou hast suffer- 
ed much, will perhaps place thee in the 
same paradise with Monsieur Des- 
granges, and the thought gives me joy 


again.” 


The young man laughed, in spite of 


ae ae 1 aaa ; ae 
himself, at this expression of regard. 
‘You laugh, Monsieur? And is it 


not he who has made Jacques a man 
again? I have never seen him, but his 
image is always before me. Oh, if 
God should ever give me my eyes again, 
I would gaze upon him always, like the 
sun, till he said to me, ‘ Jacques, go 
away, thou weariest me !’ but he would 
not say so, he is too good.” 

“ Jacques! Jacques!” said M. Des- 
granges gravely, interrupting him. But 
the blind man went on: 

‘“*T rejoice when J know he is in the 
village ; I dare not come hither as often 
as I wish, but I pass before the house, 
which always stands there; and when 
he is gone on a journey, I make Juli- 
enne lead me to the plain of Noisemont, 
and bid her turn me in the direction in 
which he has gone, that I may breathe 
the same air with him.” 

M. Desgranges placed his hand on 
his mouth, but Jacques escaped from 
the restraint. 

‘** You are right, Monsieur Desgran- 
ges: my mouth is a fool, it is only 
my heart that can speak. Come, wif y 
continued he, gaily, and wiping away 
the tears that rolled from his sightless 
eyeballs, “‘ we must go and get supper 
for the young ones. Adieu, my dear, 
kind friend! Adieu, Monsieur ——” 

And he went out, feeling before him 
with his stick. As he put his hand 
upon the latch M. Desgranges called 

ae 


ha I 
nlm DACK. 


“TT have a piece of news yet that 
will please you, Jacques,” said he. “1 
had intended to leave the village thi 


year, but I have just agreed upon 
lease of five years with my landlady.” 
* There, Julienne,” said the blind 


in turning to his wife; “did | not 
599 


r 


m 
tell thee he intended to go away 


iz How did you know it 2 I forba ie 


every one to say anything to you avout 


it. 

“ Yes—but "— he placed his hand 
upon his heart, “‘ ‘Azs informed me. | 
heard a few words, a month ago, which 


cansed me some trouble in my mind; 
and then, Monsieur, last Sunday, your 
landlady calle d me, an i spoke lo me in 
a manner much more kind and friendly 
than usual. Afterwards I said to my 
wife, ‘now I know that Monsieur Des- 
granges is certainly going to leave us, 
that woman wanted to console me.’ ” 

Jacques departed a few moments 
ulter. 
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LAY OF THE IMPRISONED KNIGHT; OR, THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 


KNIGHT. 

Au! well I know the loveliest flower, 
The fairest of the fair, 

Of all that deck my lady’s bower, 
Or bind her flowing hair. 

And in these dreary walls I pine, 

Or I would make the treasure mine ; 

But be it squire, or be it knight, 
Who brings it here to me, 

Behold this jewel, blazing bright, 
His guerdon it shall be. 


THE ROSE. 


Beneath thy grated window’s seat, 
Beneath thy castle wall, 

I bloom amid my kindred sweet, 
The sweetest of them all. 

And surely, then, Sir Knight, ’tis I 
For whom thy wishes long, 

For whom they draw the weary sigh, 
kor whom they wake the song. 


KNIGHT. 


Io thee, when vernal zephyrs blow, 
The sweetest breath was given; 
The brightest hue that decks the bow 
‘That spans the arch of heaven. 

Thy tints may bloom on be auty’s brow 
As radiant as her own; 

But, lovely rose, it is not thou 
‘or whom I make my moan. 


THE LILY. 

Her haughty glance the rose may cast 
O’er all the subject plain ; : 

he lily’s humbler charms surpassed 
The pomp of Judah’s reign. 

Mach heart where virtuous | 
And chaste emotions lie, 

May learn, Sir Knight, like you, to prize 


The flower of purity 


iSS1ONS Frise, 


KNIGHT. 


' 1 


[his heart is pure, this hand is clear, 
| boast them free from stain; 

Yet while one beats in prison here, 
The other’s might is vain. 

And, lovely flower, the image thou 
Of virgin beauty’s form, 

But, ah! thy drooping petals bow 
Before December’s storm. 
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THE CARNATION. 


The warder of this haughty tower 
Has rear’d me into day ; 

And well the proud carnation’s flower 
The cares of man re pay 

In Flora’s thousand glories dressed, 
My varied pe tals bloom; 

And well the loaded gales attest 
Their burdens of perfume. 


KNIGHT. 


Yes, fostered by the care of man, 
In sunshine or in shade, 

The peasant rears thee as he can, 
Or views thee droop and fade. 

A flower which fears not winter’s harms, 
The ills that wait on you, 

Of lowly and of native charms, 

Bi cy My wishes still pursue. 

“a . 





THE VIOLET. 





From the far covert of the grove 
All humble I implore ; 

If such, Sir Knight, the flower you love, 
Thy weary search is o’er. 

No peasant’s hand may e’er invade, 
To culture or to kill, 


= 


oOo eS 


De The shelter of the wild wood’s shade 
i That skirts the distant hill. 
s% » 

KNIGHT. 
Mids Thy modest beauties well I prize, 
es Retiring from the view, 
Dias Pure as the light of beauty’s eyes, 


And of their azure hue. 
Not on the mountain’s shelving side, 
Nor in the cultured ground, 
i Nor in the garden’s painted pride 
es The flower I seek is found. 


ee 


Where time on Sorrow’s page of gloom 
Has fixed its envious blot, 
zi Or swept the record from the tomb, 
It says Forerr-Me-Nor. 
And this is still the loveliest flower, 
The fairest of the fair, 


Of all that deck my lady’s bower, 
he Or bind her flowing hair. 
j I. M. M, 
yy 
uly 
a 
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under- 
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lard, the admirer of Dickens 


hat of his admiration. 


high stan: 
must abat 


Compa re l 


sOrme W 


t} 


with Fielding and Smollett, 


Dickens but ‘eldest apprentice in 
the (their) school of art.” With all his 


lIness and dialo rue, he 
artistic defects, no less than 
ferior to theirs. He cannot, 


Horne admits, construct a plot for 


riority of f 

has great 

gen 

M 
long work, nor conduct a fictit 
: ofl a. ne od 

Neither has | th 


us I 


ling’s matchless skill. 


e metaphysical nice 


ind philosophic skill in discriminating 

chara ‘ter of the prose - Home of hu I 
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t f Smollett., too s | I t } 
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comparably his best. ‘This jeu d’esprit 
of criticism was pronounced at the time 
by the North American Review (for 
: pril, 1840), as, containing “more 
trnth in a short space, upon the works 
of that great 


mystagogue of modern 
frivolity and nonsense, than we have 


elsewhere seen.” Though this notice 
is far more flattering than in sooth, we 
must confess, the very slight sketch de- 

ves, still we quote it in part apology 


terials We 


lor employing the same m 
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are not aware, however, that we should 
na illy alterthe ndgment ¢ xpressed, 
) n cert 1 expressions ought to be 
iiGad — +} ‘ } 
moained, wien tie jus reader can 
} foy rmeseit 


writer surpasses 
‘in pretension or popu- 
able successor of Smol- 
lett and Fielding, Mr. Dickens, equals him 
in the last respect, but is withal, a very 
modest man—for an author. The first 
named gentleman isthe most successful of 
literary impostors, having palmed off more 
absurdity e on the public than 

other writer of the present day. Pos- 


ne quality alone in perfection, he 
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as we suppose, 


as representa- 
hor under diflerent pha- 


' 
AU 


nd shrewd 
observers, but feverish in their aspira- 
inisanthropic. His fine gentle- 
and men of the world, are well 
drawn; thisis lis forte, and he executes it 
ee i. ‘tn ronvect in delineating 
Onamore. fle is strongest in delineating 


ritics enoug 
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heartlessness and worldly folly. Of late, 
since he has been elevated into public 
life, he has conceived a great passion for 
describing public men. An intense ego- 
tism pervades all bis characters. He 
draws from himself, we suspect, for most 
of his materials; and from the singleness 
of his own character, there results a great 
sameness in all his works. His egotism, 


too, is not of the frank, relying nature of 


the great old writers, but it is an uneasy 
composition of artificial modesty and irri- 
table vanily. Ali of the dramatis per- 
sone are cut after the same pattern, and 
made from the same block; 
a class resembles ail the others of the same 
Thei e provided foi 
the occasion—seco not of 
taneous growth; they sit awkwardly on 


sentiments & 


} 
class. 
spon- 





them. 
“ His philose phy is borrowed from the 
French; his head is fill vith maxims 


lrawn from the moralists of that nation, 
and from Latin writers, He is a gre 
admirer of Helyetius—a sensualist, a glit- 
tering, paradoxical He is a 
Frenchman in disguise, with nothing of 
the Englishman about him; without the 
brilliancy of the former, and certainly, 
destitute of the solidity of the latter. His 
intellect is of an intermediate quality be- 
tween thetwo. He affects the metaphysi- 
eal critic and speculatist; but is a most 
shallow theorist in morals, though nice in 
discriminating artificial characters, and 
their governing motives. His morality is 
most dangerous in its tendency, and licen- 
tious to the core. He is thought very 
philosophical by those who study meta- 
physics in works of fiction—the last re- 
sort of * divine philosophy.’ 

“Tn point of style, he is mechanical, ela- 
borate, strained, andtedious. There is no 
easy current or plain groundwork; eveiy- 
thing is perked into the reader’s face. He 
writes as one who reads everything in an 
emphatic tone. All his sentences onght 
to be printed in capitals, for he tries to be 
startling in every phrase. He has no re- 
pose—no calm—no dignity. He has strik- 


little 


is. 
SOpAist. 


seems to care 


ing observations, but 


about their truth. His style is partl 
French, partly German, and slightly En 
lish. In his epigrammatic passages, which 
ire his best, he is F re ici; in . rhapse 
dies, where he drops down plump into the 
rezion of bombast, he is German; and in 
his prefaces, where 1ims elegant 
‘riticism, he is a writer t slovenly 
English. His far rity is labored ar 
heavy, his trifling ridiculous and silly. To 
trifle with elegance is ar ai Mr. 
Bulwer cannot acquire it: the more ea- 
gyeriy @ pursu it. the worse |! v t 
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each one of 


[July, 


semblance of wit he has isa certain smart- 
ness, the effect of style. He has none of 
Irving’s fine description and nice skill in 
the conduct of his narratives. He is a 
great admirer of Tom Jones: why not 
study that perfect narrative ?—perfect, at 
least, asa work of art. His story is in- 
harmonious in the management of inci- 
dent, and abrupt. He has no power of 
fusion in his mind, and cannot melt down 
his materials into a continuous whole. 
Everything stands out by itself—the inci- 
dents being the essence of commonplace. 


His high personages are inflated talkers 





his low characters retailers of ribaldry 
and vulgarity. His essays at eloquence 
are lamentable instances of sheer rhapso 
dy. What, then, has he? Why, thess 
practical qualities, which carry ever 

before them: He knows the public tast 

well; just what it will take; how mu 

it will bear. He has calculated all t) 

chances of imposition, and is familiar wit! 
the art of making the most of the very 
meanest materials. He has tact, and 


great industry; a very clever compiler of 
romances. He isa perfect master of all 
the tricks of authorship and all the devi- 
ces of book-making. He wants nature 
and genius, but he has ability and perse- 
verance. No one can deny his general 
scholarship and critical acumen; but 
then he has a Frenchman’s taste, being 
easily caught by glitter. The high opi 
nions he entertains of Young, and writers 
of his description, discovers the tone of 
his taste vey plainly. 

“He is the painter of the fashionable 
world and of artificial life. He rules su- 
preme in the dress-circle and the saloon. 
He is a master of badinage and raillery. 
Into the world of nature he has never 
found entrance; to natural passion, 
which, ‘ masterless, sways us to the mood 
of what she likes or loathes,’ he is an 
utter stranger. Whenever he assumes 
enthusiasm—for it never has the appear- 





ance of rising out of the subject—he 
writes with a bastard heat, different 
from genuine enthu sm, as gold leaf is 
lifferent from pure gold, or as fire painted 
on the canvass is diffe from the 
ele t. He wants the lofty dignity 
é eatest intellect ( d fu 
1 eve occasion { 
leclamation. In fine, I skilf 
eral m ulacturer s w 
the Capulets twent rs he If he 
es that length of time, he 1 outl 
] ou eput im y out j 
ise, with a t iM Bet 
‘ ( line « 0 i ory. M " 
I remainil vel f t Jay 
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form much the largest body of popular 
writers ; and, in justice, we should, at 
least, run through a catalogue of their 
names. Defects, common to them all, 
as a class, we mention incidentally. 
‘To keep up a very popular name, they 
must write much and rapidly—a novel 
a-year is the smallest allowance, while 
some writers turn out one eve ry four 


months. qT hey write more than they 


invent: they would create out of no 
material, or the most meagre irom 
nothing. nothing can come ; whence the 
emptiness and verbiage of most modern 
novels defeet at least equal to the 
sins of reviewers, who spin a dozen 
pages out of what a closer writer could, 
with ease, have condensed into a single 
co We cannot, therefore, be 
blamed for predicting for mos' of them 

ly mortality. The classes and 
varieties of the genus novel are many ; 
there is the novel of fashion, by Mrs. 
Gore: the sea-tales of Marryatt and 
Chamier; the historical patchwork of 
James and Ainsworth; the excellent 


Banim, Lover, Lever, 
have the sublimated 
refinements of Mr. Bulwer, the (essen- 
tial) vulgarities of Mr. Trollope, the 
fanciful mysticism of Mrs. Shelley— 
variety enough, one would think, to 
suit the most catholic taste. Of Mr. 
Dickens, we will add nothing to our 
sketch of him, nor will we repeat the 
strictures contained in our previous 
article on female novelists. We cannot 
be expected, of course, to re-write cha- 
racters of all the writers whose names 
are od even in Mr. Horne’s 
defective jist, yet we may touch upon 
their most striking traits, if only by an 


‘tures of 


Irish pi 


&e. Then, we 


compris¢ 


epith t, or ina parenthe 113. We can- 
didly think the next age will know lit- 
tle, if anything, of the second rate 
writers among them, and that, in all 
probability, the next generation after 
that w know nothing at all. Very 
few of the first rank, it may be reason- 
bh] loubted, will preserve anythu 
lke reputation of the kind they now 
ov 'T'o such a dé rre it canno 
fast, 1 t mere multi l ‘ t! 
wo ( t the i ntion i 
help to ob e thelr powers i 
itt s Byron, or Jeff in 
ren l iis first : ss ) l 
* The na pears to us i 
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The elassies of earlier days claim pre- 
cedence. These must be read, at all 
events: later writers must wait. Only 
the brightest portions of the best works 
ean be read, where there is such a mass 
of admirable writing to run through— 
many good things will be neglected in 
favor of the master-pieces of ‘this class 
of composition. The mediocre, the in- 
different, the only so-soish pieces, must 
“oo by the board.” Yet, in the mean- 
of fictitious writers, 
gleams of wit, sparks 


est productions 


there are often 


of faney, that, enshrined in classie 
form, would infallibly have served to 
brighten with later posterity. <A few 


words of partic 


writers '—a clever 
American Review, 
t justly, the hollow- 
ames’s reputation as an 


mediocre claims— 


ilar 
writer in the North 
lately exposed 
f Mr. J 


author, 


mos 
ness 
and his very 


as much might be said of other writers 
that have been as snails read. Large 
classes of readers have endured (but 


can posterity *) the coarseness of Mrs. 
Trollope ;* the flimsiness of the fashion- 


able novelist; the slane of what is 
conventionally termed high life, in 


Mrs. Gore’s especially ; the inanity of 
James and Ainsworth ; the broad ex- 
travagances of Hook’s descriptions; 
the elaborate rhapsodies of D'Israeli 
the younger.—But to pass to a graver 
class of writers (one of which every 
writer makes, at times)—we mean the 
critics. Of this formidable band, Ma- 
eaulay and Carlyle are the chiefs, and 
we shall attempt to do their portraits 
accordingly. 

Macaulay, the Edinburgh reviewer, 
is, probably, the most brilliant writer of 
English prose now living, the last re- 
maining member of that glorious band 


ot wits, critics and fine thinkers, who 
constituted the force of the Edinburgh 
in its prime—Jeffrey, Macintosh, Haz- 
litt, Brougham, C arlyle, Stephens, and 
himself; uniting also the fame of a sue- 
cessful a ian to that ofa splendid 
periodical writer, he has obtained an 
accumulation of ho ly to be met 
in the person of a single individual. 
Review writing has now become an 
and one, too, 1n wh th very few 

ceed eve tably. and in which 
innumerable failures occur quarterly 
it is methodized intoasystem. It has 
for a punster; and exactly typical of its 





=P 





a ns Se od 


ee 


r 


its rules and canons and peculiar style. 
It must be exhaustive and thorough in 
its analysis ; the writing must be neat 
and clean; the wit, bright and “ palpa- 
ble; the Jogic. close and ingenious; 
the rhetoric, e'uborate and dazzling. 
The style must never lag behind the 
story. There must be animation, at all 


i 
I 


events, even with error (for the sake of 


piquancy), rather than dullness, how- 
ever just and sincere. A flat reviewer, 
however accurate and true, must fail ; 
a true story does not answer the pur- 
pose of a lively reviewer, while a cle- 
ver conjecture passes for more than an 
acknowledged truth, which wants the 
stimulus of novelty. This, 

not as it ought to be. Is it as we 
represent? You have only to read 
Macaulay to become satisfied as to the 
correctness of the criticism. Macau- 
lay’s reviews are the very Iliad and 
Odyssey of criticism—models of that 
kind of writing. Abler men and deeper 
scholars have written review articles, 
yet without that mastery of the art. 
Hazlitt had a more copious fancy, a 
richer vein, and was altogether a more 
original thinker and critic, yet his re- 
views lie buried under a mass of duller 
matter. We doubt whether Macaulay 
could have written the Surrey L 
but that is travelling out of the record. 
Macaulay’s articles are not to be mis- 
taken. t is like love at first sight, you 
may always know his hand. He wants, 
to be sure. the solidity of Burke. the 


} 
sureiy, 18 


tures, 


rich philosophy of that poetic think 
yet even Burke could not have hit the 
mark with greater nicety. He w 

have carried too much metal. Maeau- 
lay iS essentially a critical essay! 
not 2 mere critic, not an original judge 
not a lecturer, but that rare union of 
critic and miscellaneous writer—a criti- 
cal essayist. Probably, in no other 
form of composition could he have sue- 
ceeded to such a degree of excellence. 
He could not compress himself into a 
monthly or weekly essayist. He must 
have a wider range. He wants, more- 
over, fineness and delicacy, for purely 
elegant writing Ife paints on too 


$e 
f 


broad a canvass, and aims too much at 
striking colors and at effects, to elabor- 
ate ingenious beauties, and perfect th 

almost perfect beauties of nature, in! 
style. Then, again, ia a long work 

would soon tire his genius would 
droop when he got beyond his hundred 


pages or so. Parphleteering would, 


| 
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perhaps, better suit Macaulay's genius 
than review writing, for he is a parti- 
zan in everything he writes. In his 
capacity of critic, he too often allows 
his judg- 


‘ 


his political bias to influence 
ment—the cabinet minister is some 
times a mere smart, ingenious para- 
graphist, by no means so intent on the 
We remarked 


this particularly in two consecutive 


truth as he should be. 


papers, the one on Southey’s Colloquies, 
her on Moore’s Byron. ‘The first 
writer Is treated as a tory : the second 
as whig. Contrast, also, the papers 


i 
on Milton and on Boswell. 


the othe 


Once un- 


derstood, this partiality does no harm, 
ut rather gives an edge to his style. 
History, no less than Letters, has been 


Macaulay, and 





vividly illustrated by 
s, in themselves, 


preserve the essen of beoks of gr 


many of his artict 





S1Ze but not ¢ 


painting and finished « nation | 
been cari 1 to | fection in his art 
cles, in which yo nd. bes a trea- 
sury of fine and el s thoughts, 
chly lt tl ed ul m y em- 


opposite of Carlyie, that a character- 
stic sketch « 1¢ latter will n fail to 
include if the qu; es op; } ton 
own, that we have on edinthea y 
notice 
Thomas ( y n e to be 
ed W i res] i not t t 
ing all h irdity ( sion, h 
is ul la » Vig s, | even 
i nes sv } ) “ \ ©€r, 50 1 
cere and pre i a 1d when 
warmed i in earnest » powerful 
tit would vue a ney, bo n Ol 
tenes 1d can , to y ils very 
rreat me tithe same e, 1 r 
s0 mu h in 1 s W rto eyY tea 
quite contrary i th i { ? 
be pardoned f i free cen 
sure nat may I f m irrant ry 
the idol s cag enius Carivie 
has distinguis mself in several 
lines of excellence | us giance at 
his proficiency in ea As the bio- 
rapher of Schiller, his first attempt at 
cri sm In raiive, lie has st pass 
ed all | future efforts, except in his 
t f ons, his imirable Sartor Re 
r ind his ia en iVOrS i be 
Hall ot neere and in ilig nt Reform 
In the hght in wl he is most fre- 
{ 7, « nsid ! { it of t mere 
speculative reformer, do not 
him so hn hly DY any 8 2 ye GO 
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regard him in certain’ other characters. 
He insists, in a right manly strain, on 
the nobleness, the necessity, of those 

virtues, truth, sincerity, perseve- 
many an old 


vigor, but we 


great : 
rance. He 


I preache Ss 
with new 
I 


life and 
sat he is eminently origi- 


he has any pretensions 
| 


text 
cannot think t 
nal, if, indeed, 





that way at al We do not ask for 
novelty it 18 mething to make the 
most of W hat we have, a truth ve ry 
few, either alists or legislators, 
f n to consider But when a great 
outery of dis is made, we do cer- 
tainly expect s methine more than 


Carlyle turnishes by way of substitute. 





With | Roy, our author may unite 
in de ng that 
“ Of old things, all are now old, 

Of good things, none are good enough, 
and, in effect, he makes tl same 
vaunt 
«“ We'll show that we nt | ti ( 


orld of other stuff. 


Yet, after all, we stand where we 
not moved 


stood before ; the world has 


a jot, we mean as to practical, percepti- 
ble benefits. It is undeniable that 
writings have done great 


only by making men think, 


suggesting an appreciation of the 


! | ‘ . 
terrible evils ti hang, hke a thunde 

, ' 
cloud ( y yurst ¢ our heads) 
over the mass of society The politi- 


1osphere, charged (asin I 


and France) with the g 





pressed, th hs of su ng, and 

J 

curses ot ou | h I rity mus 
needs be furnished with some sate con- 
ductor to protect the miscreants In pow 


er and place, who thus goad on the 

fellows, by misery, to crime. An aw- 
ful doom await the merciless legisla- 
tors of England, if they cease not to 


obstruct the path of freedom, nor lay 


1 ? 


the mack of the 





heavy burthens on 
much wronged poor and working- 


classes of that country. Carlyle’s 
practical suggestions of educatior 

emigration, and the hke, are not suffi- 
cient. They are highly useful, but 
much more is needed, and which ought 


to come trom 

manufacturers the nselves, elise others 
may work in vain. To regard the 
writer, however, purely as such He 
xture of Scotch shrewd- 





the landholders and the 


is 2 singular re 
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ness with German scholarship and fan- 
cy. The races in him are mixed. He 
is best as critic and of German authors, 
whom he has translated with equal 
force, y, and spirit. ‘The Ger- 
man romances, in his hands, are very 
from the common 
Sorrows of Wer- 
, or Klop- 
stock’s Messiah. His too, on 
excellent: that on 
and model) is a 
papers on 


fidelity, 
different things 


translations of the 


bue’s tracvedies 
papers, 


ter, or Kotze 
. 

Novalis, &c., are 
Richter fhis favorite 
‘e. Some of his 


english literature are almost as good. 


“ 
The noble eriticisms on Burns and 


Johnson must be familiar to every one. 
The ecritic’s strictures on systems and 
not so much admire. 

inguiries do 
much. ‘The critic has 
but hardly equal 
concentration. 


polities we do 
His merely speculative 
10t amount to 
acuteness and force, 
subtlety and power of 
History, in the hands of Carlyle, is 
descriptive and illustrative, rather than 
s much more of 
tutions, measures 


purely narrative He 


the critic of consti 


the relater of events. 
dramatic, but 
lecwendary. 


Revolu- 


men, than 
pret 

history is epical 

Ihe (so called) history of the 

tion in France, a gallery of 

portraits and scenes of civil war. It is 

wild and fitful (like the blasts of winter 


howling over a desolate heath), rather 


and 


Ife is iresque and 


true and 





is rathe; 








than a susta or a ovrand tri- 
umphal Ode dom It is, 1n @ 
word, melo-dramatic. Compared with 
it, the elassie histori are tame and 
insipid I} ty! curt and jerking, 
nd like a « ef ry } se, too often 
unseats the sober judon of the his 
torian. Sartor Resartus is the master 
work of its author (indeed, such, every 


clever writer can point to, some one su- 


perior thing which he could never sur- 


ous, profound, 








; n t t ) £ UCC) Sd 
humor that, like all true mor, con- 
ceals deep rht and feeling, striking 

} = °o 






dae of life. 


‘ture of 


ct with knowl 


scenes 1Instif 


It is, in fact, a philosophical | 
t! iner life of a real man in the 


world; am 
, satire, sentiment, < 


trait of the 


1s the port 


oI ficent pie *¢ of auto- 
bi graphy nd spec- 
It conta 
true scholar, the genuine in being, 

outside 
It is 


the better 


and not the mere pedant nor 
man, whom it cuttin rly « x poses, 
brimful of a ; 
for being good common sense, so much 
rarer than any other faculty. We feel 


} ] 
imiravie sense 
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= 





me 
ae 


iach aca 


= 
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e's best no invention; most acute, yet deficient 


ra rra nt ] al ~ li: Yon 
warranted in calling this Caz 


work; the 





me genially me in simple, deep sentiment—a writer of 


= 
ly worked out; yet (we most vicious taste and perverted man- 




















liseove it) the work, ner, wanting inthe individual impress of 
ecords that tortuous style pe rsonal power—« f great acquisitions 
vhi th we ca t avoid and consequt nt agcrevate increase i 
é tation, it- faculty and mental! power rather than of 
able ofthe vigorous internal impuls in a word 
yenial sins of authorship. Wh we a man first rank { 
compa the earlier and later styles of not Ww vilh men Ol eai 
this same writer, the difference is more cenius. names of these two 
OOV1OUS. The life of Schiller is a master i yand Carlyle 
model of pure English, while some of none can be placed exeept at a very 
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i i i “A —=tU COD t i svt ve 
‘ = l W SOT Ol ‘ ) { S t- 
S = Le jacult Carlyle favorite 1 ih r tt T nown, 
‘ crs da ax c, ' ut { porary V ae | 
ry ined i iat t it ‘ 





‘ ‘ 4 ‘ , , ’ t ‘ i ‘ ; atl 
pal ; S Napo e 1, Mira- S| res I ‘ i lL, 

b for of icerl- L) 5 A 

I i i hs ré i b.3 0 | ot them 
paints wv I id har i \ ; ul 

! horace or art,and wit sm, the newspaper, tl n 

or tast Ss he has a ¢ ny} u- t ‘ first, th s Syd 
i i itis Vv y s J \ On \ Si i to yy int 
I Ru er ink vitl '"\ Fit no ¢ t i iSsell I 
Hans H in—the pa ( the siege of Acre ttiest and most 
H VIil nd f l i ismus sensivle of living f s—the las I 
His ptions have s of the good old line of el | Satirists— 
LLY mosa in th ; V l i ho hi SaV i I I i 
vag He is no \ »s n0 nsurs, and except, perhape 
loshua Reynolds, no Sir ‘The s Law- teachers of truth 
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tical matters—it is not purely sportive 
pleasantry, designed merely to amuse. 
It has always a practical, and generally 
With certain extrava- 


; 
‘eless reader might 


1 moral aim. 


vanzas, that a ea 


] . a: >.) . 
mistake for imitations of Rabelais, it 








3 still full of meaning. The sketch of 
this most useful of the wits, is very 
well done in the New Spirit of the Age, 
ls are lso the portraits of all these 
clever \ ers, whom we have associat- 
i und th sam neral head. 
Hoo Dp ents the school of vulgar 
lumorists, whos¢ hief weapon is 
oarseness lf; ‘ 
eat everness 
yu wanting in refinement, taste, 
rnd metimes t be tax with far 
vier sins,a it of | t of 
$ tiood i ¢ of juite 
| 1, & pour 1umorist 
| t i eq il of Lam! eve- 
vt le exquisite « i | 
! His head 
f of pul l sorts of 
itl i] { H ipt 
{ ii - 
. which : 
ed « He h ritten h nt 
ft ¥ be it ’ t 
\ \ 3 S 8} 
é des tl re l | 
I 1OF ’ iia tt 
I y ol H mt, t 
Ld » ihe man Hle is sa to 
i \ y nd hu- 
I} y 
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Ster hout his Tact ' 
! nd ith ql il 
I V or the 
‘ f the John Bull 
ina f | it iirst 
rument is none tl 3 
it far \ | he 
" 10% lm t od 
ll S ii « + 
11 i | 0 i Ws 
vy i s hono ) to I 
é ! 1) rid 
we | ) t] tT, to ‘ very 
onhdel! ( yot ert j H 
sp } i id ot he E hi 
ag 1 he tal i | 
! writer of tales and sket¢ 
> l nant $ id at 
Some | iarces a nes dramas 
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moral character ‘for all his writings, 
which we believe they really possess. 
He is a generous critic and an honest 
man. 

Poets of the day.—This is a 
portion of the general subject of con- 
temporary literature that we shall not 
venture to go very deeply into at pres- 
ent, for two reasons, viz., because the 
the finest living poets 
belongs to the generation that has passed, 
on to be en- 


" 
fié 


best poetry of 


and because ve hope so 
I 


abled to present a fuller view of the 


claims of the poetry of the nineteenth 


century upon our admiration and re- 


gard, than we can do with anything 
like justice, in a niche of an article 


ough without any addi- 
Wordsworth and 
first 


bards 


juite short e1 


tional condensation. 
| 

Hunt and Proctor, perhaps the 

OT olish 


poet name 101 ! 
now living, belong to the school which 
pre led the present: at all events, 
they c ied their | els before most 
of the present race of writers of verse 
commeneed writing at all, and indeed 
fore st of 11 W t Com- 

| ith th I sters, tne 
Cleve ot ti ne f l ay but 
faith ( s ‘ iml- 
ute M the emporary 
Enolish vo tasteful 
5 ) s men ol t. clever 
en ol I f | fine faney, 

! ly ers, authors of real 

ef [ te \\ \ ‘onsiders 

ns poetry mani- 

s of the t et, will 

I io \ every ¢ \ or even 

vrit if verse that holy name 

M r poets ‘ ippropriatelt 
elas aw th ‘ é wi f 5 Ji loved 
by tl fil tandard, Wordsworth is 
our sole English poet ; a lower standard 


, Fro ‘tor, 


ayetiow 


l‘ennyson, 
r deep (still 
far from low) would include Elliott, Mil- 


nes, Mrs. Norton. In a small el: 


ld adn t Hi nt 


rrett; 





poetic wits, may be Hood, 
Praed nd a s As class 
1 copvis Knowles, and 


le place: while Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton and Satan Montgome would 
ead off a file of poetasters, \ ers of 

losophic verse, and mystical trans- 
ce nd nt sts, to the | west ] { of the 

tical ‘l’artarus, the to endure the 
pangs and agony of damned thors 
i i hope ~ projec I 

Yet thought , cleverness, and inge- 
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nuity are the chief traits of the exist- 
ing school of English poetry, we still 
discern much of real excellence in it 
Though most of the writers of poetry 


able writers of 





are rather verse thar 
genuine poets—(we do not mean any 
disrespect in speaking of ve? 
fer only to the form and vel 
composition)—still they have let 
mark. Not to rewrite the star 
criticisms upon Wordsworth, 


"ee Ve Tee. 
sé, We re 





Proctor, none of whom, except the 


second writer, adequately re present tl 

spirit of the age, if, indeed, they appear 
to be imbued with it at all: we must 
pass to the younger apprentices in th 
school of art—the candidates for im- 
mortality. We have just run ov the 


names of most of these, of which, at 


present, we will! only subjoin 
two of 


nyson, his remarkal 


criticism. i ie 


ly fine ear in th 


music of 


management of rhythm, Is his great 
: ‘ : : 
charm: this has been very judiciously 


remarked by a critic in this Journal, 


about two years since, and to that no- 


tice we can add nothing of consequence. 


Tennyson is ingenious and imitative, 


sweet, sad, thoughtful, classic and ro- 
mantic, severe and luxuriant alternate- 


This command of styles and va- 


ilent of themselves denote 


ly. 
riety of t 
second rate genius, in which skill in 
execution excee 
pacity. The very greatest poets have 
a marked manner of their own, and leave 
a distinct impression ol indivi i 

their works, wh 
mannerism, 
sonality not to be mist 
Wordsworth could never have 

Butler or yet ‘Fennyson is 
one place a follower of Wordswort 


then of the 


is the conception or ca- 





= 


ecome 
Moore: 
old ballad writ 3, t 
sportive wit. ‘lhe critic, in the new 
spirit, demands too high a pl 

him altogether, as we expect to show 
hereafter. ‘T'alfourd is a chaste, cor- 
rect 


copyist of the Gri in drama 





its purest translation; a fine scholar, 
aman of deli taste, he 1s no 
poet: though he can write pleas 


ing verses, and has produced a t 
superior to Cato. Of Miss Barrett, 
the only poetess we shall 


we shall say no more than to refer 


mention, 


the reader to another page in our 
present number which he will find 


graced with her name. Of the manly 
Elliott and the elegant Milnes, we have 


said elsewhere what we do not now con 
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sider it necessary to repeat—(vide Po- 


etry for the People) 
i 


’ Hood, full as he 
is of his punning and comicalities, has 
I nnaed 1 
one poem 
—the Drea ot Eugene (ram 


plays of Knowles ! 


some very delichtful verses, and 
at least, of singular beauty 
Th 


almost the sole 


new tragedies that deserve to keep the 
Hay r 1 : over most 1} pidly 

the s sce of contemporary English 

lite 7 op to ask ourselves 

i 
Tew est -“Whiat 8 he p sent 
i 
state af por d the belles-lettres in 


that country he prevatlin 
scop nd charact nd aims of the 
rrea vd of In yr writers! Is th 
vigor of the n nind, as ex 
: , ' 
wot i work ol ~ t so 
impaires W hat are it ospects. and 
how does « vO r t rapidly de- 


i g 
fo answer tl! ] fe para phs, 
Liv uestions that 1 be expanded 
in a fall ¢ sideration t tl eX nt <« 
1 volum We e one of that ela 





e not only (as indeed all to 
1 certain degree must) in the parallel- 
Isins ¢ f h ry. b iso inth perpetu 
ally r no et ‘ ty { ed iti 
the lit I of ¢€ ne yple 
kivery nation that s had a lite iture 
thus far, has f ough certain 
epochs, } ls of lite vy glory and 
ot the dec! of lett With the 


the cé f of Ku has had its 
day ot iit ¥y & nae \ rust ? 
{ Ll ne t ( I e even 
ty any, the 1 f iw i 
orl | t t eviously to the 
peg ng ott \ vas the 
ur 0 } ints or i itators 
hy no distin shed original living 
W | eck and |} compet Ss not 
t yr | luds ! S the le ah 1 con- 
tem, eously with ¢ nd Schil 
ley | ly nd Sy] tl ré a rood 
ex cl I | I k il th S time 
w centu hat p } since 


noment, 





is the land of exceeding intellectual 
tivity, cieverness, scholarship, bril- 
liant talent, and imitative genius, but 
though w i few original minds (not 
of the first class, however), she can lay 
no pretence to reviving her former 
literary greatness one can institute 
nh her pres¢ iter y 

t « e aot ’ L4- 
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beth and James I., or of the Common- ster, the Everetts (of all parties). Since 











. ‘ 1 : 7 ; 
wealth, or even of Charles IJ. No ¢ inning’s time, we know of no elegant 
great dramatists, epic pvets, divines, pieces of political writing: no English 
rT’ ! } on isl , 1.1 ‘ ‘ y 
f | ViOri 1 Sx IUney, Wils line B it- modeis in oratory ti read we l. Our 
< fy . | . . Owen ! ' ] : 
r Swift, no such prose as Cowley country abounds with ¢ er writers in 
. i] “+t Wot <x } . 7 : ] . j \ ar 
or Lempie could write. yet we have periodica ol ever, nd ve are 
an inn humber Ol good, li no very gettin » have curious scholarship and 
great writers [he same criticism ap- profound spe lation. From Jonathan 
plies pretty nearly tothe state of Ame- Jidwards to the present race of tran- 
rican iiterature, Which W provably cendentalists, we have inquirers of 
be corrupted (the little we hav by | classes \ ular trait marks the 
£)] or t Sar ( 1 \ i i sé in artin ] 
a f i } hardiy to b ) ed in so new 
um ) rat j » Lhel nas been 
LILO \ t Loo I 1 limit 1 an pying 
' 1K 
rapid phys s | We have many wri yuld have 
’ ' 
t ma I ‘ phy tha i ‘ l well pywiere by ti es, Wi0 
nies it in som { this \ 1 en alt he] ol modelling 
i o 





lude 1 yy t ne of Wordsworth much as the established cht reh of the 

the poet of mer era, and we first country and the branch of it | ); 
challenge com son bet n Dan: f the same stock, though ours being 
Bryant, Hall tlolm i sth, Wil tne younger In ill probab ity will sur- 
lis. Street 1.0 ott kk ithe re ViV the elde ind at le t more than 
mainin: est living English poets. outlast our day, not only from the num- 


They are fairly { ym their own ber of merely clever writers and the 

















ré | i h vn vein of deli re ul prey ce of imitation, but 
cacy, taste, fane peculation, humor, also from the love of periodical criti 
pathos, and descriptive power, to say cism and the success with which it is 
nothing of a mastery of style, rhythm ‘ultivated. Criticism has alw: 
ind the est poet lialect. ‘Then, flourished in the absence of all other 
too. in humor, we h rred to li <inds of genius: it is best when others 
ving, mm cetching ‘kens, there is re in decay or gone, and this seems 
Poold strong satirist, Wirt, a cde o us one of the most remarkable of 
eate wit, Willis, full of sparkling the Signs of the Times From the 
raiety, and in certain of his best reat increase, too, ol perio il lite- 
sketches, the rr of t Motley iture, most of the minor kinds of 
Bool ir | rd, know not iting are more cultivated than the 
é vho coul ir rer and more imposing. We have 
these four v it respective histories, and long poems (thank 
tvies(to say not! rol tot ci ') but bundan¢ l ques 
ha L i ) j ig Kinds, } tical. lit iry. theolo- 
Dana, Wil | Hawth I teristic essays, on all 
Van Win! re ti 1 3 Ol I B.'4 ‘ edi e 
Irvir i of | i ; i pe vy ° S of ite 
i | rellow, I i \ it s, or 1 l d 
re | \ witho } } i » tales, ort bioe } 8 nd 
] ¢ eve I ( 1) ry 
‘ and At i We apprehend that literatur * this 
and | poet, J D grade and ete short, to the point, 
can b lleled only i & y t tin W t prevailing jtter 
We has three cias writers of his ilure 10 I ry time to com The 
tory we have prog ed tl best p ] chief ins { m of the pe ple, their 
lar moralists of the day lewey, Chan- 1ain intellectual resource of amus 
ing, and the intellectual Unitariansect. ment, also, will be found in the periodi- 
Our orators have, in many cases, pro- cal press In a busy age of the world, 


nounced orations perfectly admirable in the mass of men (even of readers) 


their way,asthoseof Wirt, Ames, Web- have little leisure. This they cannot 
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abstract 
Our 


and will not devote to long, 
treatises on religion or politics. 
middle age epoch may not come for 
ten centuries ; meanwhile we need 
read much and rapidly. The 
of popular feeling into our works 
the great ain of 
forming, enlightening, and, in a word, 
pases one? 
importance of the individual,—this 


speculation, iS 


educating the and impressing 


the 


t ' 








is one Of the great problems oi the 
age, and perhaps ‘he Problem iv 
render man physically comfortable, and 





INFLUENCE OF EUROPE, 


f,URUPE common!) 


centre of hur 


1S 








xtension ot in civilisation tie 


hoy of mankind. lo not mean to 
dispute this 


which it is probably 


position in 


Muropean civilisation is, without doubt, 
the that h yet be 
tained, although it p ; more from 
the principles which it Imost 
buried out of sight, th 

which it has hitherto actually produced. 
The European race, however, is not 


highest 
romiise 
1talns,a 

? 


n from the fruits 





primary and aboriginal, but d ed 
and composite ; not indigenous to that 
continent, but sprung from eastern 
sources ; and the germs of its civilisa- 
tion, such as it now exists, were found 


Slavonic 
Now 


gained an unquestion- 


Celtic, Gothic, 


in the 


tribes, of which it is compos: d, 
that Europe has 
able 
of the 
instructive to assume that 


acentral or starting-point, and to trac 


* : 
rolling the 


t atiairs 
ld. it t} ‘ nt ¢ | 
worid, lt is bDOLn convenient an 


} 
ascendency 1ncon 
continent 


the influences which, by 
peculiar 


ing over the rest 


civilisation, it 
of mankind. Ther 
are only three main direct 
it can make its influ the 
south, to the west, and to the In 
the south, Europe has been to Africa a 
the European has been to the 





east. 


curse ; 
African race a spoiler and a tyrant. 
In the west, Europe has taken posses- 
sion of America, trampling with almost 
equal audacity and recklessness on the 
rights of the Aborigines, but affording 
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give him sufficient 
whatever sort circumstances dem: 


ty ol 


occupation, o1 
} 


is the primary d society : but 





i 1ediately next to that, to seek te 
\ : 
elevate and refine, deepen and expand 
: " 

t ch t of all men, till they 
com to | now mre até l | ‘tT 1 or 
i P} i 

: 

tl immutabdle prin | or J sé nd 
YW nit reen vie ' I } y 
riuma tO rec¢ nize one i tneyr 
ind Master above, and all brot s and 
equals below. ‘I is the great lessor 
Oo i } ( ct 1 ¢ / ( 
: 

tel 








Oonte COMmpens { now. to ] 
to th t } by ca 1 the 
if cn ot uk d l I 
hat oved forms « ‘ 
civilisa (‘he influence of | 
has en d to s 1 and 
we + } ‘ ‘ | ‘ ‘ ‘ et 
lr ih Sal manner \ i ch 
derive ts existing civilisation from 
Europe, is reflecting its own proper and 
] . z . } 
ndepencent 1 ‘ s, and essentially 
modify) | ¢ opinion and soc in- 
ul ( S¢ kK rope 
which st! derived it 
civilisation f xerted, and 
contin $s, Witl icceierate iorce, to 
exert fluence over the nies of 
the Kastern continen Ph w of 
l ind tlon 1s found to eV Lil 
ot only In the phys i t » th 
( wi ilfecting a y the 
n er of individuals but t) mdi- 
tion of 1 ns A which merly 
ent fort ne! ordes to ove and 
ibdue Europe, is now rev n her 
most ancient se nd in he 
recesses, py cipline i ies, a L 
controlled by its civilized government 
‘The inquiry naturally arises: In wh 





modern find cient 
In what guise does Ku- 
herself to Asia ? W hat 
she assume ? What 
benefits or evils does she carry along 
y 7 What 

What 


. ront 
apparent 
i 


condition does 
civilisation 
rope pre sent 
character does 
instruments does she 
tual results 
tendencies of this 
two most importa! 


employ are the ac 


ana the 


concurrence « ; the 
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. Influence 
5 4 


the Europea 


forms ¢ i 
the Asiatic, mu 


metrically opposed, t 


n 
ly related, yet 


» each other! 








1. The first faet that comes under 
our observation is, that when the two 
race are bro t it 1 re, into ¢ 1 

r’s prese! though thus mut 

lated, they do not recognize each 
otner they do not perceive ¢ cknow- 
ledge the affinity that si ts between 





yet have no common ground to stand 
‘ They remind one of what has 
een k to oecur in the more ti- 
| : ] 4 

mat tions of re } l€é =O} I ers 
separate in their early years, and 

‘ . 1 ; 
nee i : Lin matt 0 1dvancead 
ge, Wi tm et tion, with- 
out fraternal afi n, with mmon 








le nt habits of thou t, OF leeling, 
, 
a ot nd { I WOKING upon eacn 
i cording tne ordinary rgprality 
oe él 
ety, as ht onects o plunder and 
( session. or of d ' on 
Th t that ( ( wn { 
fy } llow 1 , whether in 
e fami Im the ( ! e nation 
n the { con to 1:08 nerecenp- 
I | 
‘ ! eciation OF the ties t 
should bind them toget} in acom 
+? 
Ihe causes of this nat of the 
4 . 
bul pe ia \ ¢ re not ob- 
u i? ( Tre mn 
tive | ‘ i¢ | 1 y 
‘ rent <« ‘ ty in I pe 
: ‘ ly f ¢h- 
is I f l t of migration than ¢ 
CU est il As t otf conanest 
than of migrat , hough both causes 
nave Of ited it h. Various streams 
ot poy latior i’ sue eCSS1VE ; ‘ } Lv 
‘ -cuple i the Ku opean continent; ome 
flowing on and Intermixing with those 
at had gone before; others, receding 








and intermixing with those t were 
lvancing from behind: and others 


ivain stopping short a 
they 
at vari 


Imost at the part 


' : 
at which entered; crossing each 


othe s , absorbing one 


points 





other. and reproducing. by their 


vor 
Vari- 


of Muropean 


ous mutations, that 


character whic! 
Society 


ore 


sentin 


Intercomm 





+ 
if 








ominant 


tion | 


lo this it may be add 





they retired wi 
eAayY SOc] 
’ 
ess convuised, 
] “y 
LO aceper ana 
r¢ As 1 has 
: 
retained, W 
’ 
Sseued 
I ul inst itl 


ulTit t ot 
sequent f the 
but has ultimately 

n r cha- 

‘ | a *% 
‘ ] i \ 1 ls 

tself most an the 

ms of Brah next in 
f Buddhism, : re tly 
if Muham I i three 
ng relic if th nt, 
y differing from each other, but 
differing in common fi » the 
religion of Europe, a | pre- 

an almost insuperal i 
nity of sentiment and affec- 
etween the two races 
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In fi81a 
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i res ; 
} 41 
oth 
e ina 


ah 
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ved 


th 
ull 


on Asiatic Civilisation. 


diversity o 
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national 





we actual witness. 
has un yone also 
one tl of conquest 
er unt S invain to 
l type and x of 

Em f S$ SUuC- 


Asc 
#4812 








econdaue 


lowed 
tribes 


ld if 


OUT Ss een sub- 
exte sive 
Ls 
f re snaken 
4 ‘ 
. firme? 3 
i o 
] ind I g Li 
' ‘ tt f ‘ 
| er 
{ Ll wher- 
I ito yntact, 
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sient and little friendly. Alexander 
penetrated beyond the ladus, but it was 
a march rather than a conquest, which 
le 1 p 

s 





he achieved. I conguered Persia, 
but he was himself subdu » his turn 
by its luxuries and vices, and hi . 
cessors ruled as Asiatic mt i i 
rather than as the founders of Europe 


dy nasties. The Grret k colon 
Minor were for the mos! 


‘ ) 
control of Persia; and 


have teit no lasting memorials of them- 
Beives ii ‘\ i is lh ij ( i ii 
_ : 

Europe. The crusu 


t 
as ll we , | 





as fore ign ln manne 





and religion, as did Columbus when he 
first landed in Ame 

We have referred to the matt 
estrangement 





iiCd. 


rance and 
ropean and Asiatic races, 
as a fact in history, but on account of 


the effect which is attributal 


cause. Wehavenodoubt that itis at tl 
foundation of much of the injustice 


with which the stronger has treated 
the weaker party in the modern 
course between Kurope and Asia. 
proportion as wt 
tween ourselves a 
that is, the better we know 
more incapable do we become of doing 
them an injury; and in propo 
we lessen the number of lat 
that we have in 

less we know them, the less we ai 
shocked at doing them an injustice 
Las Ca 


] i: 4} 
S well a8 NC Glad 


inter- 
in 
the lies be 


increase 


. co. 
nd Our iciow men, 


| i. 
them, th 


common, t! 


il 
~ rnlant i} 

the benevolent sas had known 
; 


the black a 
race, could he have prope 1d to sub- 


th 
the re 


stitute the labor of the one for that of 
the other in the Spanish es? Coul 
the massacre of Qualiah Battoo, on th 
coast of Sumatra, have tal place, i 
in that village, however guilty, t 


American commander had had a wi 


or mother, 


in this way, t2 pari, that we ac it fi 

the injustice of the Spaniards in Mexi 
co, of the American people towards 
the colored races, both black and red, 


and of the English towar 


of the Eastern world. In cach case 


: : 
there have been few or no associations 
in common; few or none of the links 


that bind man to man; few or none « 
the checks on the corrupt and pervert- 
ed selfishness of his heart; and hence 


the importance of extending the know- 
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bringing 


ledge of our species, and of 





att a va ge 
ik tine es Of men within the scope 

: 1 } } 
of ¢ yiopathies, in order that no 
c ,OInawLOn ol eireul lances may 
tempi us to commil t ale an in 
just pa i til 

- Kb A i & ¥ 
res { in ct | y { i 
mate o Ki opcean ant A Vuisa 
tion, WH oroug init ne l, » 4108 
} il. 9 
the torme! S Css tially pit S ¥C ll 
Ms ch r, Whi : latt 3 to. 

) i 
‘ opea { 
| i \ i every u 
‘ sive ot if pment Y\ 
t 
Care ( I r 4 ma tate I 
urb : policy and art, in lite 

' : 

l pale } ly I ul the 
hest nd noblest forms of thor ht 
lartinr f 1 } } } ndad 

! Cl n,iorms wh have cescendced 
to the present time, and have been per- 

inently interwoven with the intellec 

' ' 

il culture of the race Kome, less 
polished and refined, but more vigorous 
ind diffusiy has le her broad im 

? 
press upon the language and laws of 
i 
every Kuropean pe ople. Weneed not 


‘ v 


speak OL We Civ ol mot 


isation I 
Icurope, « which it 


I f the rapidity with 





is moving, of the height to which it is 
rising, and of the extent to which it } 
spreading, notwithstanding the incubus 
under Which it labors, 01 spolic gov 


und privi 
ow what it Is ca 
ynly to 


ernments, feudal instit 
leved classes. To} 
pable of accomplishing we hav« 
look around. in America, 


: ‘ 
the i 


where 
re 


we see 


j 
juLeHS Cilles rising 


and poy 





ness, where we feel the breath and hear 
the tread es f to the voices of 
tne advanciig itna wth Lwe judg 
ils rea ogressiveness 
of i pe ( satic Kiven wha 
we see wil ( f . } hear with 
oul rs, i | i I \ I h nds, 
emust give a very jU ‘ eption 
0 >» WilLhOo ) i h L 
k l ef y of 
Asiutic civilisat \ W hat 
1 dif nt scene the : its itself! 
In almost a ,Slati cou Lee cen 
tralized and all-pervading cespotism 
res ipon ! paralyz t} p 
mind. ‘There is nothing of the nature 
of what we call public opinion, public 


enterprise, and public provem¢ 


Ihe government and its thousand my! 
ith 


nt. 


midons are everything, the people, v 
their tens and hundreds of millions are 
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nothing. A dull, dead, stationary, uni- 
formity encrusts society. ‘The history 
of to-day was the history of yesterday, 
and will be the history of to-morrow, 


oceasivnally relieved by the march of 


devastating armies, and more frequent- 
ly by the tyrannous freaks of local 
pride and power. In extensive coun- 
tries and provinces, real property in 
land is denied to the people who culti- 
vate it as tenants at will, under the 
government, on terins agreed on be- 
tween them and its officers from year 
to year, or for longer periods. ‘The 
fruits of industry are thus held at the 
absolute disposal of government, in any 
proportion which its necessities may 
dictate, determined by its own sole 
will and pleasure. Private and public 
prosperity are nipped in the bud, and the 
whole of society becomes stagnant with 
corruption and oppression. Languor, 
sluggishness, and apathy take 
sion of the general mind ; poverty and 
ignorance abound ; and there is no pub- 
lic provision either for the relief of des- 


posses- 


titution or for the education of the 
people. The education they provide 
for themselves consists of the merest 


elements, and a knowledge of these is 
limited to a very small proportion of the 
mass. The learning that exists, often 


profound and abstruse, never includes 


the natural and social sciences, but is 
almost exclusively intellectual and 
metaphysical, and, such as it is, is 
always at the command of the govern 


ment or in the pay of the wealthy. 
These, then, are the 
of Asiatic civilisation: a 


chiet features 


potism carrying out its b hests by 
means of untold hosts of corrupt and 
oppressive satellites 0 every or ade 

princes, and nobles, and chiefs alter- 


nately cru accord. 





turned towards 


ignorant 


ing as their faces are 
the powerful or the weak ; an 
and multitude trembling at 


every display ol 


prostrate 
speculative 
from a dry 
cing a corrupt 
t medium 


philosophers, 
a Recta ality, a l 
public sentiment through the 

of the popular superst which 
they are the interested teachers and 
unbelieving priests; no moral life, 
because no principle of morality; no 
social progress, because no principle of 


tions, ot 


progress. And even to this picture 
something must be added. Asiatic 


civilisation is at the present day not 
only not progressive, but it has probably 
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for centuries been retrograding. There 
are proofs extant, not only of present 
debasement, but of former advancement; 
of ground once gained, but now lost ; 
ruins of the 
bequests and memorials of bygone 
times; systems of law and literature 
which the present generations but im- 
perfectly understand, and can much less 
improve; clear indications of civil 
rights and social advantages which the 
nen of to-day have neither the intellect 
to appreciate, nor the spirit to maintain. 
Contrast these two kinds or forms of 
civilisation, and then judge what must 
be the result when they come not only 
into contact, but into collision and 
conflict 

3. Having thus brought European 
and Asiatic civilisation into each other’s 
presence, let us advert to the means 
which they respectively possess or 
have e mp loyed, to influence the condi- 
tion of the world, and especially to 
those which Europe has employed to 
influence the condition of Asia. Civili- 
sation, as it now exists in Asia, is the 
effect of principal causes that 
have been employed to produce it— 
colonisation, and religion 
been employ- 
which 
»,and which Eu- 
of the same m«¢ 
Subordi- 
admitted, have 


scholastic institutions, 


three 


conque St, 
and the s 
produce the civilisation 


time means have 
ed to 
now exists in E 


rope, 5 


urope 


Bi i 
tll in the use ans 
2ns, 


' r 
nas nsterred to America. 
neta. man? pert = 
Mie means, Wl may ve 


| to co-operate with these, 


i 





ut their influence has for the most part 
nt red and lost in that of “the 
three we have just mentioned. Some- 


sometimes another of these 
d with; but taken al- 
ovether, they constitute chief in- 
strumentalities by which Asia an 1 dit 

d the peculi 
ons tnat resper 


I tively 


times one, 


las been dispens 


} produ *¢ 
sideumiaait 





m. sSometines the conquer 








pie iave been of th same 

the conquered and at other times 
when they were of different re livions, 
the conquerors have ultimately em- 
braced the religion of the conquered, 


instead of imposing their own. Some- 
times from peculiar circumstances co- 
lonisation to any great extent has 
not followed conquest; but in general 
the threefo! - process has been perform- 
gaining a footing on a 
foreign 4 colonisation securing it, 
and religion riveting the chains. Thus 
the best attainable evidence shows that 
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the Hindoos are not the aborigines of 
India, but that they subjugated by force 
of arms the race that preceded them, 
gradually extended their colonies with 


juests by 


i] 


their conquests, or their con 
still more 


I 
means of their colonies, and 
gradually converted the real aborigines 
to their own faith, a process which is 
still going on, and which is even now 
far from being completed. ‘The pro- 
gress of Muhammadanism throughout 
Asia is an illustration of the combined 
operation of the same causes. We see 
ligion, sword in 
extensive 
yin them 


the votaries of that re 
hand, taking possession of 
countries, permanently settlir 
after hav ing enslaved or ¢ xX pe ile d the 
and making th 


former inhabitants, 
M 


a quali- 


in 
i 


] rights VW 


ry 


prof ssion of thamm 
fication for civil and 
need only remind the ré 


soca 





ancient civilisation of | pe, in the 
transition from th cient to the m¢ 
dern by the overthrow of the Roman 
Empire, and in the extension of the 
modern civilisation of Kurope to Ame- 
rica, these tnret strun its 1a s 
with various n tions nm ] 
employed But when \ r from 
the west to the east, and the 
means whi th KE ope has « loyed 











inhuence tne cond or A i 
dern tim see that « 
instrument es hi i ¢ 
another substituted for it ( 
has taken tl ce oi )} T 
t ming } ine 
or alw follow th de 
but constitut y OF ul thre y t 
means emy 1 at t esent 
{ end t ( wer tu f e of } 
ry 
rope in A i . that 
hav uced ¢ b 
stitutior i I i 
ns of ¢ 
ia of 
ind bits of tl 
it f p 
CoO | or t 
population 1 Y us, a debasement 
of character in that population, subje 
ing them either to enslavement or « 
pulsion, with a willingness on the part 
of the conquering colonists to proceed 


to either of these extremities Yow in 
those Asiatic countries that have 
to a greater or less extent brought un- 
der the influence of Europe, the climate 
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{July, 


is not friendly to the constitutions or 
congenial to the habits of the 
of northern Europe, who have chiefly 





natives 


. r ) nfly, . } . . 
xerted that influence ; those countries, 


’ ' } » } s } ; 
probably the earliest settled on the face 


clobe, are num rously peopled ; 
and it is not consistent with the interest 
of the dominant powers or with the 
humanity of the age, either personally 
to enslave the inhabitants or to expel 

Colonisa- 


A sla- 


out of 


them from their native soil. 
tion, therefore, 
ic countries, as yet at least, is 
the On the other hand, com- 
merce influence, 
but confined within a na range, 
] the settle ment of Amé rica 
passage to In 
Cape of 
an 1 comman | ng 


power. It t ses the globe from 


by Europeans in 
question 
, alway 


VS al 


important 


row 
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C00 


east to v t f 1 north to south 
It er 3 t remotest islands 
penet t terior of continents 


] + 
all; lt dra 


| J 
forth the re urees of all. The subst 
; . ! +. 
tution of ¢ mm e for colonisation a 
— 7 1¥ t rf ' y rhyt 1 tr |} 
i means Oj nil it Seem to ve 
an advance in civilisation, and to pro- 
: 
fic and salutary results; for 
P { has us lly been prece led 
) ' 
( lL by violenes l 
et inal I ita f 
‘ ! 
f ) ( i. wW mn 
n t ! terchange of 
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ts with a rod of tron, 
nto asystem of grinding 


hristianity as a ce for 
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isofac 
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1€lr woes, irom the han 
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paid from the revenues which are drawn 
from the poverty of these whom they 
are employed to convert. What opi- 
nion must Asiatics form of our com- 
merce when it is followed, and of our 
religion when it is+ preceded, by con- 
quest and misgovernment? 

1. We are now prepared to take an- 
other step in advance, and to endeavor 
to acquire a correct view of the existing 
political system of Asia, resulting from 
the combined influence of European 
commerce, conquest, and religion; an 
influence which has more or less ope- 
rated during a period of nearly 350 
years, and the effects of which, there- 
fore, cannot fail to be distinctly marked. 

The political system of Asia may be 
conveniently regarded from two differ- 
ent points of view: first, by classing 
the different powers according to their 
origin, as Kuropean or Asiatic; and 
secondly, according to their relative 
importance, as first, second, or third 
rate powers; in the same manner as 
the different independent governments 
of Europe and America are classed in 
the political systems of those conti- 
nents. 

The Portuguese were the first of the 
European powers who made settlements 
in Asia, but their influence is now re- 
duced to a nullity. Their possessions 
are insignificant ; such as Gaa, Damaun 
and Diu in India, and Macao in China; 
but they have leit a 
themselves in the mixt 
from them Portuguese, and 
spread all over the East : and in the 


corrupt dialect also called Portuguese, 


d race descended 


called 


and spoken by that class. 


The Spaniards possess the Philip- 
pine Isles, but their power does not ex- 
tend within that archipelago beyond the 
iramedia of their armies, and 
the influence of religion. ‘They 
are in perpetual hostilities with several 


te re 


ach 


thelr 


of the native tribes. 

The Dutch possess the island of Java, 
and the Molucca, or Spice Islands. 
They have settlements on the coast of 
Sumatra, and are engaged in frequent 
offensive and defensive wars with the 
tribes of the interior. ‘They claim the 
whole of Borneo, although they have 
only a few unimportant settlements on 
the coast. The Dutch and Portuguese 
claim between them the island of Timor, 
in the Indian archipelago. 

The Danes have two small setile- 
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ments in India, Tranquebar and Seram- 
ore. 

The French have the settlements of 
Pondicherry, Mahé, and Chandernagore 
in India, and the Isle of Bourbon in 
the Indian Ocean. 

The English directly rule, or indi- 
rectly control, the whole of India; and 
besides possess the Mauritius, Ceylon, 
and various provinces, islands, and 
settlements to the East of Bengal, 
which it is unnecessary to enumerate. 

Russia, which is, strictly, an Asiatic 
as well asan European power, extends 
her authority over a vast extent of 
country, constituting the whole of 
Northern Asia. 

She is the only proper Asiatic power 
that is Christian, and the remaining 
Asiatic powers, strictly so called, may 
be subdivided into two great classes ; 
those which profess the Muhammadan, 
and those which profess the Buddhist 
religion. ‘The principal Muhammadan 
governments are ‘Turkey, Persia, Khi- 
va, Bokhara, and Cabul, together with 
various smaller states in Central Asia ; 
and the government of the Imam of 
Muscat, on the coast of Arabia. The 
Buddhist governments are those of 
China, with its dependencies, Thibet, 
Corea, and Bhootan, Japan, Cochin 
China, Siam, and Burmah. 

Such is a bare enumeration of the 
various European and Asiatic powers 
existing in Asia, or exercising an influ- 
ence over it, omitting all reference to 
the nomadic Turcoman tribes of Cen- 
tral Asia, and of the desert bordering 
on the eastern shores of the Caspian 
Sea; to the Bedoween, or independent 
tribes of Arabia; to the petty Malay 
states, some of them piratical, on the 
peninsula of Malacca; and to the sav- 
age and half civilized tribes in the in- 
terior of most of the islands of the In- 
dian archipelago. 

This enumeration, dry and meager 
in itself, may render more clearly in- 
telligible the estimate now to be made 
of the relative political importance of 
the different states or governments ex- 
ercising authority in Asia. 

In this estimate we may dismiss all 
reference to the Portuguese and Danes, 
whose territorial possessions are insig- 
nificant, and whose political influence 
is null; as well as to the various Tur- 
coman, Arab, Malayan, and savage 
tribes just mentioned, who have not 
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as yet been brought under the influence 
even of Asiatic civilisation, in its most 
imperfect forms. 

Holland, France, and Spain, may be 
described as belonging to the class of 
third-rate powers, from their insular 
possessions ; as well as Burmah, Siam, 
and Cochin-China, the chief Indo- 
Chinese nations, frequently engaged in 
mutual hostilities, but taking no part in 
the general polities of Asia. A higher 
place might be given to Holland, if she 
really possessed what she claims,—the 
three largest islands in the world (with 
the exception of New Ilolland, which 
is a continent rather than an island),— 
viz: Java, Sumatra, and Borneo, al- 
though in fact she can be said to pos- 
sess only Java; in itself, however, an 
invaluable acquisition, and pre-eminent- 
ly rich in natural resources. Holland, 
however, as well as France and Spain, 
holds her Eastern possessions by a kind 
of sufferance ; for England could with 
ease make herself master of them all 
within three months after the declara- 
tion of hostilities. 

In the class of second-rate powers 
may be marked Turkey, whose impor- 
tance is derived in part from her con- 
nection with European politics, and in 
part from the fact that she is the chief 
representative of orthodox Muhamma- 
danism in the eyes of all the Muhamma- 
dan states, chiefs, and people found 
throughout Asia. Persia is the next 
power in the same class, not be jean se 
of her resources and strength, which 
are few and small, but because she 
offers a tempting prey to Russia, and 
a barrier against her advance to the 
south and ‘east, and also because, as 
Turkey is the representative of the 


Sconnee, or orthodox doctrine, so 
Persia is the representative of the 


Sheea, or so-called heterodox faith, 


amongst the Muhammadans of Asiatic 
countries. Khiva, Bokhara, and Ca- 
bul, belong to the same class, deriving 
their importance from their relative 
position between Russia and India; to 
which may be added Japan, forming, as 
Thibet does to the west of China, an 
outpost to the east of that empire, of 
congenial policy, although, unlike Thi- 
bet, enjoying perfect national indepen- 
dence. 

The only remaining powers are 
China, Russia and England, who alone 
are entitled to be ranked among the 
first-rate political powers of Asia. 


Their relations to each other, and the 
influence which they respectively exert 
on the condition and destinies of the 
whole continent, are questions of deep 
and complicated interest. 

China, which first demands attention, 
is a power of the first order from the 
extent and compactness of her territory, 
the amount of her population, the cen- 
tralisation and apparent immobility of 
her government, and the pres/ige at- 
tached to her name by the antiquity 
and alleged superiority of her civilisa- 
tion. ‘There are, however, various con- 
siderations which tend to show that her 
pretensions and repute are overrated 
She is governed by a foreign dynasty 
of conquerors, who, while the y appear 
to have prudently identified themselves 
with the religion and institutions of the 
country, yet evince their jealousy of 
the conquered race by retaining the 
military authority in their own hands. 
It is known also that there are widely 
ramified secret associations among the 
native Chinese, aiming at the overthrow 
of the existing government, and keenly 
watched by their Tartar conquerors 
it is further notorious that dangerous 
and threatening ineurre ctions have 
within a comparatively recent period 
taken place both among the Muhamma- 
dan tribes in Tartary, and among the 
tribes of mountaineers in the very heart 
of the empire. The restriction of the 
foreign trade to the port of Canton was 
contrary to the original policy of the 
empire, was dictated by the fear of th 
encroachments of Furopean powers, 
and was a palpable confession of con- 
kness which is 
rendered more apparent by the removal 
of the restriction at the close of a war, 
by means of which Ineland was ena 
bled to dictate her own terms, and 
in which China, with all the will to 
injure her opponent, exhibited a total 
gnorance of the art of war, and an 
utter incapacity to wield with effect 
her own ieate nse resourees. Her 
lations with England are at present 
friendly, but the late war, at once un- 
provoked in its cause, unjust in its 
objects, and sanguinary in its conse- 
quences, must have left a hostile feeling 
rankling in the minds both of the people 
and of the government, which will here- 
after find expression ; and what expe- 
rience suggests as probable the best 
accornts make certain. With Russia 
China is and has uniaterruptedly been 
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on still more friendly terms, having 
allowed her annually to send a certain 
number of Russian youths to Pekin for 
a Chinese education, at a time when 
the sea-board was almost hermetically 
sealed against other nations. Russia 
is her natural ally against Hngland, 
whose career in India is well known to 
her, and whose further advances 
justly fears; but it is I 


she 
probable that 
shut up in her own self-sufficiency she 
not appreciate 
establishing positive international rela- 
tions with Russia with a view to her 
future safety, and that therefore in suc- 
cessive struggles she will fall an easy 
prey to her restless and aspiring neigh- 
bor. She partake 3 pre-¢ 
Asiatic character, and is in fact its 
highest and most perfect development. 
Her policy is isolated; her position 
stationary ; government a despot- 
rsm; her puppets. Without 
freedom or a knowledge of freedom: 
without progress or the idea of 
gress; without sympathy or the desire 
of sympathy with or from others, she 
exiles herself from the community of 
nations, and except by the mere passive 
of suffering and passive re- 
sistance to attack, she will not and 
cannot join in the movements that are 
changing and must still further change 
the whole form and structure of Asiatic 
society. 
Russia and 


does 


} - 
ner 


people 


pro- 


endurance 


England alone remain ; 


governments with whose general cha- 
racter we are well acquainted, but 
whose relative position, policy, and 


‘fluence, in Asia, are not so fully un- 
derstoo 3 

The designs of Russia in the Fast 
are much known than 


England, 


less 


from 


the governments of the two countries ; 
but they may be inferred from her 
history, her position, and her acts. She 


has an extensive territory in Northern 
Asia, but it is sterile and sparsely peo- 
pled, and is employed either as a vast 
prison-house for state criminals, or as 
the abode of wandering and uncivilized 
hordes of human be As in Enu- 
rope it has been aad is her notorious 
policy to extend her power and influ- 
South, so it is in Asia 
means she has employed 
those formerly indi- 
cated—commerce, arms, and religion. 
She has wrested from Turkey and 
Persia some of their fairest provinces 


ings. 


ence to the 
also; and the 
have been chiefly 
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between the Black and Caspian seas, 
and she could at any time overrun and 
take possession of all the remaining 
provinces in Asia, of both those coun- 
tries. From the peculiar difficulties of 
the country and the daring spirit of the 
people, she has been for years engaged 
in an unavailing attempt to bring Cir- 
cassia under her complete control ; but 
her ultimate success can se arcely be 
deemed doubtful. It was the intrigues 
of a Russian agent with the chiefs of 
Candahar and Cabul, professing to act 
under the authority of the Russian am- 
bassador in Persia, and of the Russian 
minister at St. Petersburgh, and the 
apparent readiness of those chiefs to 
listen to his proposals, that constituted 
the primary motives to the inv asion of 
\ ffghanistan by the British in 1838-39. 

No sooner was this expedition under- 
taken, than Russia sent an army to 
Khiva, professedly to liberate Russian 
slaves, but in reality to counteract the 
ambitious views of England, and to 
restore the supposed balance of power 
in Central Asia. It is known that per- 
sons have been deputed by the Russian 
government to survey the several 
routes to India, and to report on the 
topography and resources of the inter- 
mediate countries; and it is alleged 
that on the occasion of a diplomatic 
difficulty between the two courts, it 
was suggested in the official gazette 
of St. Petersburgh, that it might pro- 
bably require to be adjusted at Calcutta. 
Whatever truth or falsehood there may 
be in this statement, we do not believe 

that Russia has, or ever had, a settled 
design to invade British India, although 
the English sometimes allow them- 
selves to be troubled with such an ap- 
prehension. Independently of the dif- 
ficulties of the route, and the formida- 
ble opposition she would encounter on 
the banks of the Indus, she cannot 
spare her armies from Europe for such 
a purpose. She will attempt nothing 
of the kind by a sudden effort ona large 
scale; but what she will accomplish 
will be by steady and progressive steps, 
not the less sure because they will be 
slow. In the meantime, she pushes 
her commerce at every point ; and the 
testimony of British travellers shows 
that Russian products and manufac- 
tures are found in abundance at all the 
great marts of Central Asia. As a 
government, Russia possesses the pas- 
sive immobility of an Asiatic power for 
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purposes of resistance, and for pur- 
poses of offence and progress she has 
the energy and enlightenment of an 
Muropean power. She is directing her 
course from the north to the south in 
Asia, as well as in Europe, as sure as 
that the course of the sun is from east 
to west. This is a moral necessity, 
arising from her history and position as 
a nation, and the influence she will ex- 
ercise must partake of the mixed cha- 
racter that belongs to her civilisation. 
England next claims attention, and, 
of all the political powers in Asia, she 
has exerted, and will continue to exert, 
the widest and most commanding influ- 
ence over the condition and character 
of that continent. She is a power of 
the first magnitude in the political sys- 
tems both of Europe and America ; 
and in the political system of Asia the 
same high rank must be assigned to 


her, whether we consider the extent of 


her territorial possessions, the number 
of her Asiatic subjects, the physical 
resources of the countries she thus 
rules and controls, or the efficient sys- 
tem of government which she has or- 
ganized both for the purpose of devel- 
oping those resources, for coercing 
obedience to her will, and, whenever 
her policy may dictate, extending the 
boundaries of her authority and empire. 
Three hundred years ago she first ap- 
peared in the Indian seas as an humble 
trader, and presented petitions to the 
head of the Moghul empire for permis- 
sion to traffic within his dominions. 
She is now the paramount power in 
India, having a standing army of at 
least 150,000 troops, native and Fu- 
ropean, prote eting a land frontier of 3,536 
British miles, and covering 1,111,162 
square miles within that frontier, with 
a population of 123,000,000 of souls. 
This estimate, made in 1837, in an 
official report addressed to the Indian 
government, does not include the recent 
acquisition of Sinde on the western 
frontier of India. Not content with 
the whole continent of India, she has 
at successive periods, under real or 
alleged provocation, engaged in war 
both with Nepal and Burmah, and has 
curtailed them of extensive and valua- 
ble territories as the price of peace. 
Lahore on the northern frontier, which 
includes the fine country of the Punjab, 
the province of Moultan, and the beau- 
tiful valley of Cashmere, is in a state 
of civil war, which, as the general 
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conservator of the peace in India and 
on its borders, she will consider herself 
obliged to settle by taking possession 
of the country. In attempting to guard 
against the intrigues of Russia and 
Persia, she has lately sought to control 
the politics of Central Asia, by replac- 
ing on the throne of Cabul the re pre- 
sentative of an old and repudiated dy- 
nasty. She has signally failed, and 

has created against herself a feeling of 
hostility in those countries, which are 
thus prepared to throw themselves into 
the arms of Russia against England, 
whenever the fit time shall come—thus 
increasing a thousand-fold the danger 
she sought to avert. The subsequent 
acquisition of Sinde, however, includ- 
ing the command of the banks of the 
Indus, has greatly strengthened he: 
western frontie r, and will afford an 
invaluable inlet for her commerce to 
all the countries lying to the north of 
India, and between India and Persia 

The extension of her commerce was 
the real object of the late war with 
China, which has opened five ports of 
that great empire to the commerce of 
the world, and brought her thronging 
millions within the range, for good or 
for ill, of the full tide of European in- 
fluences. 

There is another source of influence 
over the Eastern world, which Eng- 
land fully developed, 
and as yet probably almost wholly un- 
appreciated. England is sowing the 
seeds of future empires on the Austra- 
lian continent, in Van Dieman’s Land, 
in the island of New Zealand, by 
means of colonies, in some of whic! 
the nascent and vigorous spirit of free- 
dom is already demanding a representa- 
Hobart 


posse sse not 


and 


tive form of government. 

Town and Sidney are within three 
weeks’ sail of Canton, and by steam 
probably less than a fortnight. Fifty 


or a hundred years hence, when these 
Se ttiements shall be fall ll grown colonies, 
or young and independent governments, 
they will not only spread over the whole 
of Australia, and extend their civilisa- 
tion to the numerous oceanic isles, be- 
tween the American and Asiatic con- 
tinent, but by the inevitable force of 
circumstances, will carry their com- 
merce, if not their arms, into China, 
Corea, and the isles of Japan. We have 
spoken of the force of circumstances ; 
and England, to do her justice, does 
not seek the mere acquisition of terri 
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tory, of which she has enough, and 
more than enough. Itis the extension 
of her commerce, in which every suc- 
cessive year she finds more active 


competitors ; it is the colonisation of 


her growing population, every year 
more numerous and less manageable ; 
it is the supply of old markets and the 
creation of new ones, at which she 
aims. It is for these purposes that she 
founds, and cherishes, and extends her 
coloni Cs, and it was for thése ] urpose 5 
that in India she first established facto- 


ries, then built forts, then acquired pro- 
vinces, and finally subdued empires, 
until her statesmen, groaning under the 


load of power and responsibility, have 


resolved and re-resolved that an end 
must be put to territorial acquisition in 
the East. But all in vain. While 


these resolutions are framing in Eng- 
land, a contingency has arisen in India 
which ¢ ompe Is the authorities there to 
engage in a new war, for the purpose, it 
may be, of punishing a refractory chief, 
or of keeping the general peace, or of 
avenging an unprovoked insult, or of 
protecting an expose | frontier, and the 
result still is territory. Her 
mission, as well as that of Russia, ap- 
parently is to advance—to awaken the 
nations of the east from the 
of ages,—to spread their commerce, 
their arms, their religion, their civilisa- 
the whole of Asia. In the 
prosecution of these objects, these two 
powers will infallibly, sooner or later, 
and the result it is 
of course The y 
may rebound from each other like two 
permanent mutual 
images of clay or 
they may dash each 
but the result will be 


more 


slumbers 


tion over 


come into collision ; 


as 
impossible to predict. 


air-balls without 
injury; or 
potter's 
other to pieces ; 


1 
ilKe 


vessels 


the same to the cause of humanity. ‘Th 
barriers will have been effectually 
thrown down between Asiatic and Ku- 
ropean civilisation; a new spirit will 
have been infused into Asiatic society ; 
precious seed will outta been widelv 


sown, which will germinate and produce 
, and some a hun- 
| people, renovat- 


some thirty, some fifty 
dred fold in a renovate 
ed governments and renovated institu- 
tions. 

It is consoling to 
amid the warring pa 


ts of opposing civilisations, 


the human mind, 
ssions of man, the 


fierce conflic 


and the crime and misery which they 
produce, to discover in these myste- 


rious Operations of Divine Providence 
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a purpose—a wise and beneficent pur- 
pose—and to trace it from its first feeble 
glimmerings, to its present clearness 
and distinctness, and in prospect, to its 
future full and glorious development. 
‘This purpose we hold to be the percep- 
tion and establishment of the moral 
unity of universal humanity, the moral 
unity of all the families of the race with 
each other in the bosom of their com- 
mon Godand Father. There is indeed 
an apparent wide discrepance between 
the means and the end; but thereis in 
fact no greater discrepance than be- 
tween the evil which we see and feel 
around us, and the good which we also 
see and feel arises from it, as a part of 
the moral training which we receive. 
It behoves us to distinguish between 
the purposes of individual agents and 
the aggregate results of their acts. 
Columbus and Vasco de Gama, by their 
discoveries, contributed to bring Ameri- 
ca the youngest daughter of humanity, 
and Asia its eldest progenitor, into ni- 
ty with the other divisions of the race, 
but the moral conception and purpose 
which we have indicated probably never 
entered into their minds. Mach has 
achieved an imperishable memory for 
himself in faithfully performing the du- 
ties which he owed, the one to the 
crown of Spain, the other to the crown 
of Portugal ; but neither looked beyond 
these results. ‘hey did not contem- 
plate the political, the social, much less 
the moral unity of the race, as 
the certain, the even the 
desirable consequence of their high ge- 
enterprise. Even now into 
how many minds does this conception 
enter, although it is the conception 
which above all others shines forth and 
is embodied in the religion we profess, 
eds a lustre 
around the name the 
peasant of Galilee, above all the philoso- 
phers of all other ages and countries. 
Sitting at His feet and imbibing the 
spirit of His meek and all-comprehen- 
sive ber form some 
central truth of 
, and of the science of hu- 
but how far is that truth 
ractically realized! 
A frica,—injure insulted Af- 
rica,—has not yet been brought within 
the pale of acommon humanity. Colo- 
commerce, conquest, and reli- 
d to a kind of 
vurope, Asia, 
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and America, for no important political 

event can take place in one withput be- 

ing felt and responded to by a*ffdusand 

chords in the others. Eyen as a sys- 

tem of political unity, } eevee, how 
imperfect and broken,}How repugnant 
and jarring, itis, we J know. But the 
natural consequefce Of political unity is 
social unity, of Which, in its true and 
comprehensi¥e sense, we are just be- 
ginning to form the conception, while, 
of the practical means for its attainment, 
we are yet profoundly ignorant. So- 
cial unity, again, is the indispensable 
precursor of a true and all-embracing 
moral unity among the diversified fami- 
lies, tribes and nations of mankind, 
which is consequently still farther re- 
moved from us in the far vista of future 


ELIZABETH 


Is for the first time made popularly 
known, on this side of the Atlantic, by 
the account given of her in Horne’s 
late gossipping book, the “ New Spirit 
of the Age.” We are glad to be able 
to announce that before long the Ameri- 
can public will be favored with the 
opportunity of knowing her still better, 
through some of her own most exquisite 
utterances of the divine soul of poetry 
that glows within her, generated of the 
sweetest union of womanly tenderness 
of heart and masculine loftiness and 
power of intellect. A couple of vol- 
umes of her poems (most of them now 
for the first time given to the world) are 
at the present moment passing through 
the press of Moxon, in London, under 
the title of “A Drama of Life, and other 
poems ;” and will be republished here 
by Langley on the reception of the re- 
mainder of the sheets,—a part of which, 
containing the principal poem of the col- 
lection, we have been favored with per- 
mission to peruse; with the further 
privilege of inserting it, some time in 
advance of the publication on either side 
of the ocean, in this Review. One of 
the most beautiful poems which our day 
has produced (an excellent judge has 
declared it the finest that has appeared 
since “* Manfred’’), we are glad to grace 
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ages. There is thus a long and noble 
career for man yet to run on the face 
of this globe, high and exalted aims 
placed before him. ‘Those who may 
look upon all this as visionary and uto- 
pian, we will only refer to the history of 
events both in America and in Asia, 
during the last three centuries and a 
half; events which have brought both 
continents, previously ignorant of each 
other’s existence, into the closest and 
most intimate relations with each other 
and with Europe ; which have given an 
unquestioned ascendency to European 
civilisation in both; and which have 
thus paved the way for that social and 
moral unity which is one of the highest 
aspirations of the human soul, and the 
true end and destiny of man on earth 


BARRETT 


ith 


these pages w it; only regretting 
that the present Number affords room 
for but half of it, compelling us to re- 
serve the remainder, which is perhaps 
the superior half, for our next. 

It will not be inappropriate, nor un- 
welcome to the reader, to complete these 
introductory remarks by quoting from 
Mr. Horne the following personal ac- 
count of this fair poetess and wondrous 
woman. Speaking of Mrs. Norton in 
connection with Miss Barrett, he says 


« The former lady is weli known, person- 
ally, to a large and admiring circle, and is 
also extensively known to the reading pub- 
lic by her works. The latter lady, or 
‘ fair shade’—whichever she may be—is 
not known personally, to anybody, we 
had almost said ; but her poetry is known to 
a highly intellectual class, and she ‘ lives’ 
in constant correspondence with many of 
the most eminent persons of the time. 
When, however, we consider the many 
strange and ingenious conjectures that 
are made in after years, concerning au- 
thors who appeared but little among their 
contemporaries, or of whose biography 
little is actually known, we should not be 
in the least surprised, could we lift up our 
ear out of our grave a century hence, to 
hear some learned Thebans expressing 
shrewd doubts as to whether such an in 
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dividual as Miss E. B. Barrett had ever 
really existed. Letters and notes, and ex- 
quisite English lyrics, and perhaps a few 
elegant Latin verses, and spirited transla- 
tions from Aeschylus, might all be dis- 
covered under that name; but this would 
not prove that such a lady had ever dwelt 
among us. Certain admirable and erudite 
prose articles on the ‘Greek Christian 
Poets,’ might likewise be ascertained by 
the exhumation of sundry private letters 
and documents, touching periodical litera- 
ture, to have been from the hand of that 
same ‘ Valerian;’ but neither the poetry, 
nor the prose, nor the delightfully gossip- 
ping notes to fair friends, nor the frank 
correspondence with scholars, such as 
Lady Jane Grey might have written to 
Roger Ascham—no, not even if the great- 
grandson of some learned Jewish doctor 
could show a note in Hebrew (quite a 
likely thing really to be extant) with the 
same signature, darkly translated by four 
letters,—nay, though he should display as 
a relic treasured in his family, the very 
pen, with its oblique Hebraic nib, that 
wrote it—not nor all of those 
things could be sufficient to demonstrate 
the fact, that such a lady had really adorn- 
ed the present century. .« « e : oa 
Confined entirely to her own apartment, 
and almost hermetically sealed, in con- 
sequence of an extremely delicate state 
of health, the poetess of whom we write 
is scarcely seen by any but her own fami- 
ly. But though thus separated from the 
world—and often, during many weeks at 


any one, 


a time, in darkness almost equal to that of 


night, Miss Barrett has yet found means, 
by extraordinary inherent energies, to de- 
velope her inward nature; to give vent to 
the soul in a successful struggle with its 
destiny while on earth; and to attain and 
master more knowledge and accomplish- 
ments than are usually within the power 
of those of either sex who possess every 
adventitious opportunity, as well as health 
and industry. ‘Six or seven years of this 
imprisonment she has now endured, not 
with vain repinings, though deeply con- 
external nature’s 
beauty; but with resignation, with pa- 
tience, with cheerfulness, and generous 
sympathies towards the world without ;— 
with indefatigable ‘ work’ by thought, b 
book, by the pen, and with devout faith, 
and adoration, anl a high and hopeful 
waiting for the time when this mortal 
frame ‘ putteth on immortality’ . . . 
Probably no living individual has a more 
extensive and diffuse acquaintance with 
literature—that of the present day inclu- 
sive—than Miss Barrett. Although she 
has read Plato, in the original, from be- 
ginning to end, and the Hebrew Bible 
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from Genesis to Malachi (nor suffered her 
course to be stopped by the Chaldean), 
yet there is probably not asingle good ro- 
mance, of the most romantic kind, in 
whose marvellous and impossible scenes 
she has not delighted, over the fortunes of 
whose immaculate or incredible heroes 
and heroines she has not wept; not a 
clever novel or fanciful sketch of our own 
day, over the brightest pages of which she 
has not smiled inwardly, or laughed out- 
right, just as their authors themselves 
would have desired. . . . . . The 
prominent characteristics of these two 
poetesses may be designated as the strug- 
gles of woman towards happiness, and the 
struggles of a soul towards heaven. The 
one is oppressed with a sense of injustice, 
and feels the need of human love; the 
other is troubled with a sense of mortality, 
and aspires to identify herself with ethe- 
real existences. The one has a certain 
tinge of morbid despondency taking the 
tone of complaint and the amplification of 
private griefs; the other too often dis- 
plays an energetic morbidity on the sub- 
ject of death, together with a certain pre- 
dilection for ‘terrors.’ The imagination 
of Mrs. Norton is chiefly occupied with 
domestic feelings and images, and breathes 
melodious plaints or indignations over the 
desecrations of her sex’s loveliness; that 
of Miss Barrett often wanders amidst the 
supernatural darkness of Calvary, some- 
times with anguish and tears of blood, 
sometimes like one who echoes the songs 
of triumphal choirs. Both possess not 
only great mental energies, but that de- 
scription of strength which springs from 
a fine nature, and manifests itself in pro- 
ductions which evidently originated in 
genuine impulses of feeling. The sub- 
jects they both choose appear spontane- 
ous, and not resulting from study or imi- 
tation, though cast into careful moulds of 
art. Both are excellent artists: the one 
in dealing with subjects of domestic inte- 
rest; the other in designs from sacred 
subjects, poems of religious tendency, or 
of the supernatural world. Mrs. Norton 
is beautifully clear and intelligible in her 
narrative and course of thought and feel- 
ing; Miss Barrett has great inventive- 
ness, buf not an equal power in construc- 
tion. The one is aJl womanhood; the 
other all wings. The one writes from the 
dictates of a human heart in all the elo- 
quence of beauty and individuality ; the 
other like an inspired priestess—not with- 
out a most truthful heart, but a heart that 
is devoted to religion, and whose individu- 
ality is cast upward in the divine afflatus, 
and dissolved and carried off in the recipi- 
ent breath of angelic ministrants.” 
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A DRAMA OF EXILE. 


BY ELIZABETH 


PERSONS OF THE DRAMA 


Apa | Angels. 

: | . . 

Eve |} Eden Spirit 

GABRIEL Farth Spirits and 
Phautasms. 

LUCIFER 


The Morning Star. 
Curst in a Visior 
SCENE.— The outer side of the gate of Eden shut 
Jast with clouds, from the depth of which revolves 
the sword of fire self-moved. .1 watch of innu 
nerable angels, rani: ahore rank, slopes up from 
Ground itt to the zenith ; and the glare, cast from 
their brightness and from the sicord, extends 
vany miles into the wilderness. Avam and Eve 
are seen in the distance, flying along the glare 
The ANGEL Gasritt and LucireRr are bestde the 
gute. 


Lucifer. Hail, Gabriel, the keeper of 
the gate ! 
Now that the fruit is plucked, prince Ga- 
briel, 
I hold that Eden is impregnable 
Under thy keeping. 
Gabriel. Angel of the sin, 
Such as thou standest—pale in the drear 
light 
Which rounds the rebel’s work with 
Maker’s wrath,— 
Thou shalt be an Idea to all souls ;— 
A monumental! melancholy gloom 
Seen down all ages; whence to mark de- 
spair, 
And measure out the distances from good ! 
Go from us straightway. 
Lucifer. Wherefore ? 
Gabriel. Lucifer, 
Thy last step in this place, trod sorrow up. 
Recoil before that sorrow, if not this 
sword. 
Lucifer, Angels are in the world— 
wherefore not I ? 

Exiles are in the world—wherefore not I ? 
The cursed are in the world—wherefore 
not I? 
Gabriel. Depart. 

Lucifer. 
of ** depart ?” 
Our lady Eve had half been satisfied 
To obey her Maker, if I had not learnt 
To fix my postulate better. Dost thou 
dream 
Of guarding some monopoly in heaven 
Instead of earth? WhyIcan dream with 


And where’s the logic 


thee 
To the length of thy wings. 
Gabriel. I do not dream. 


This is not Heaven, even ina dream; nor 
earth, 


B. BARRETT: 


As earth was once,—first breathed among 
the stars,— 

Articulate glory from the mouth divine,— 

To which the myriad spheres thrilled ax- 
dibly, 

Touched like a lute-string,—and the sons 
of God 

Said AMEN, singing it. I know that this 

Is earth, not new created, but new 
cursed— 

This, Eden’s gate, not opened, but built up 

With a final cloud of sunset. Do |] 
dream ? 

Alas, not so! this is the Eden lost 

By Lucifer the serpent! this the sword 

(This sword, alive with justice and with 
fire !) 

That smote upon the forehead, Lucifer 

The angel! Wherefore, angel, go . . 
depart— 

Enough is sinned and suffered. 
Lucifer. By no means 
Here’s a brave earth to sin and suffer on! 
It holds fast still—it cracks not under 
curse ; 

it holds, like mine immortal. Presently 

Ve’ll sow it thick enough with graves as 
green 

Or greener, certes, than its knowledge- 
tree— 

We'll have the cypress for the tree of life, 

More eminent for shadow—for the rest 

We'll build it dark with towns and pyra- 
mids, 

And temples, if it please you :—we’ll 
have feasts 

And funerals also, merrymakes and wars, 

Till blood and wine shall mix and run 
along 

Right o’er the edges. And good Gabriel, 

(Ye like that word in Heaven!) I too 
have strength— 

Strength to behold Him, and not worship 
Him ; 

Strength to fall from Him, and not ery on 
Him; 

Strength to be in the universe, and yet 

Neither God nor his servant. Thered sign 

Burnt on my forehead, which you taunt 
me with, 

Is God’s sign that it bows not unto God; 

The potter’s mark upon his work, to show 

It rings well to the striker. I and the 
earth 

Can bear more curse. 

Gabriel. 

O ruined angel ! 

Lucifer. Well! and i” it be, 

I cnose this ruin: I elected it 
Of my will, not of service. What 1 do, 
I do volitient, not obedient, 


O miserable earth, 
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And overtop thy crown with my despair. 

My sorrow crowns me. Get thee back to 
Heaven; 

And leave me to the earth, which is mine 
own 

in virtue of her misery, as I hers, 

In virtue of my ruin! turn from both, 

That bright, impassive, passive angel- 
hood ; 

And spare to read us backward any more 

Of your spent hallelujahs. 

Gabriel. 
I might say, of unreason ! I might say, 
That who despairs, acts; that who acts, 


Spirit of scorn! 


connives 
God’s relations 


space ; 


With in time and 


sel 


hat who elects, assumes a something 
good 

God made 
lives, obeys 


The law of a Life-maker . 


Which possible; that who 


Lucifer. Let it pass! 
No more, thou Gabriel! What if I stand 
up 
And strike my brow against the crystal- 
line 
Roofing the creatures,—shall I say for 
that, 


My stature is too high for me to stand,— 
Henceforward I must sit? Sit thou 
Gabriel. I kneel. 
Lucifer. A heavenly answer. Get thee 
to thy Heaven, 
And leave my earth to me. 
Gabriel. 
ven and earth 
God’s will moves freely ; and I follow it, 
As color follows light. He overflows 
The firmamental walls with deity, 
Therefore with love: His lightnings go 
abroad, 
His pity may do so; His angels must, 
Whene’er He gives them charges. 
Lucifi re 


Through Hea- 


Verily, 


I and my demons—who are spirits of 
scorn— 

Might hold this charge of standing with a 
sword 


*T wixt man and his inheritance, as well 

As the benignest angel of you all. 

Gabriel. Thou speakest in the shadow 
of thy change. 

if thou hadst gazed upon the face of God 

ihis morning, for a moment, thou hadst 
known 

That only pity fitly can chastise, 

While hate avengeth 

Lucifer. 

something of 
Heaven, 

And my sword grew too heavy for my 
wrist, 

Stabbing through matter, which it could 


not pierce 


As it is, I know 


pity. When I reeled in 
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So much as the first shell of,—toward the 
throne; 

When I fell back, down,—staring up as I 
fell,— 

The lightnings holding open my scathed 
lids, 

And that thought of the infinite of God, 

Drawn from the finite, speeding my de- 


scent ; 

When countless angel-faces, still and 
stern, 

Pressed out upon me from the level 
heavens, 


Adown the abysmal spaces; and I fell, 
Trampled down by your stillness, and 
struck blind 
By the sight in your eyes ;—’twas then I 
knew 
How ye could pity, my kind angelhood ! 
Gabriel. Yet, thou discrowned one, by 
the truth in me 
Which God keeps in me, I would give 
away 
All,—save that truth, and His love over 
it,— 
To lead thee home again into the light, 
And hear thy voice chant with the morn- 
ing stars ; 
When their rays tremble round them with 
much song, 
Sung in more gladness ! 
Lucifer. 
star! 
beautiful—last 
loved ! 
If I could drench thy golden locks with 
tears, 
What were it to this angel ? 
Gabriel. What Love is! 
And now I have named God. 
Lucifer. Yet, Gabriel, 
By the lie in me which I keep myself, 
Thouw’rt a false swearer. Were it other- 


Sing, my morning 


Last heavenly—that I 


wise, 

What dost thou here, vouchsafing tender 
thoughts 

To that earth-angel or earth-demon— 


which, 

Thou and I have not solved his problem 
yet 

Enough to argue,—that 
there,— 

That red-clay and a breath! who must, 
forsooth, 

Live in a new apocalypse of sense, 

Vith beauty and music waving in his trees 

And running in his rivers, to make glad 

His soul made perfect; if it were not for 

The hope within thee, deeper than thy 
truth, 

Of finally conducting him and his 

To fill the vacant thrones of me and mine, 

Which affront Heaven with their vacuity ? 

Gabriel. Angel, there are no vacant 

thrones in Heaven 


fallen Adam 
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To suit thy bitter words. Glory and life 

Fulfil their own depletions: and if God 

Sighed you far from Him, His next breath 
drew in 

A compensative splendor up the skies, 

Flushing the starry arteries ! 

Lucifer. With a change! 

So, let the vacant thrones, and gardens too, 

Fill as may please you !—and be pitiful, 

As ye translate that word, to the dethron’d 

And exiled, man or angel. The fact 
stands, 

That I, the rebel, the cast out and down, 

4m here, and will not go; while there, 
along 

The light to which ye flash the desert out, 

Flies your adopted Adam! your red clay 

In two kinds, both being flawed. Why, 
what is this ? 

Whose work is this? 
in the work ? 

Against whose hand ? 
methinks, 

I am not a fallen angel! 

Gabriel. Dost thou know 
Aught of those exiles ? 

Lucifer. Ay: I know they have fied 
Wordless all day along the wilderness : 

I know they wear, for burden on thei 
backs, 

The thought of a shut gate of Paradise, 

And faces of the marshalled cherubim 

Shining against, not for them! and | 
know 

They dare not look in one another’s face, 

As if each were a cherub! 

Gabriel Dost thou know 
Aught of their future ? 

Lucifer. Only as much as this : 
That evil will increase and multiply 
Without a benediction. 

Gabriel. Nothing more? 

Lucifer. Why so the angels taunt ! 

What should be more ? 

Gabriel. God is more. 

Lucifer. Proving what? 

Gabriel. That He is God, 
And capable of saving. Lucifer, 

I charge thee by the solitude He kept 
Ere he created,—leave the earth to God! 

Lucifer. My foot is on the earth, firm 

as my sin! 

Gabriel. I charge thee by the memory 

of Heaven 
Ere any sin was done,—leave earth to 
God! 

Lucifer. My sin is on the earth, to 

reign thereon. 

Gabriel. I charge thee by the choral 

song we sang, 

When up against the white shore of our 
feet, 

The depths of the creation swelled and 
brake,— 

And the new worlds, the beaded foam and 
flower 


Whose hand was 


In this last strife, 
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Of all that coil, roared outward into space 
On thunder-edges, leave the earth to God. 
LTucifer. My wo is on the earth, to 
curse thereby. 
Gabriel. I charge thee by that mourn 
ful morning star 
Which trembleth.... 


Lucifer. Hush! I will not hear thee 
speak 

Ofsuchthings. Enoughspoken. As the 
pine 


In norland forest, drops its weight of snows 

By a night’s growth, so, growing toward 
my ends, 

I drop thy counsels. Farewell, Gabriel! 

Watch out thy service; I assert my will. 

And peradventure in the after years, 

When thoughtful men bend slow 
spacious brows 

Upon the storm and strife seen everywhere 

To ruffle their smooth manhood, and breal 
up 

With lurid lights of intermittent hope 

Their human fear and wrong,—they may 
discern 

The heart of a lost ange} in the earth 


the 


EDEN SPIRITS. 


CHORUS OF 


yn Paradise, while Adam and Eve Ax 


sword-glare 


th nting fry 
across the 
Harken, oh harken! let your souls, behind 
you, 
Lean gently moved ! 
Our voices feel along the Dread to find 
you, 
O lost, beloved ! 
Through the thick-shielded and strong- 
marshalled angels, 
They press and pierce 
Our requiems follow fast on our evangels ; 
Voice throbs in verse! 
We are but orphaned Spirits left in Eden, 
A time ago— 


God gave us golden cups; and we were 
bidden 
To feed you so! 
But now our right hand hath no cup 


remaining, 
No work to do; 
The mystic hydromel is spilt, and staining 
The whole earth through ; 
And all those stains lie clearly round for 
showing 
(Not interfused !) 
That brighter colors were the world’s fore 
going, 


Than shall be used. 


Harken, oh harken! ye shall harken 
surely, 
For years and years, 
The noise beside you, dripping cold]; 


purely, 
Of spirits’ tears! 
The yearning to a beautiful denied you, 
Shall strain your powers :— 
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ideal sweetnesses shall over-glide you, 
Resumed from ours ! 
in all your music, our pathetic minor 
Your ears shall cross ; 
And all fair sights shall mind you of 
diviner, 
With sense of loss! 
We shall be near, in all your poet-languors 
And wild extremes; 
What time ye vex the desert with vain 
angers, 
Or light with dreams ! 
And when upon you, weary after roaming, 
Death’s seal is put, 
foregone ye shall 
coming, 
Through eyelids shut. 
Spirits of the trees. 
Hark! the Eden trees are stirring, 
Slow and solemn to your hearing! 
Plane and cedar, palm and fir, 
Tamarisk and juniper, 
Each is throbbing in vibration 
Since that crowning of creation, 
When the God-breath spake abroad, 
Pealing down the depths of Godhead, 
Let us make man like to God, 
And the pine stood quivering 
In the Eden-gorges wooded, 
As the awful word went by ; 
Like a vibrant chorded string 
Stretched from mountain-peak to sky! 
And the cyprus did expand, 
Slow and gradual, branch and head ; 
And the cedar’s strong black shade 
Fluttered brokenly and grand !— 
Grove and forest bowed aslant 
In emotion jubilant. 


J discern the 


By the 


Voice of the same, but softer. 

Which divine impulsion cleaves 

In dim movements to the leaves 

Dropt and lifted, dropt and lifted 

In the sunlight ereenly sitted,— 

in the sunlight and the moonlight 

Greenly sifted through the trees. 

Ever wave the Eden trees 

In the nightlight, and the noonlight 

With a ruffiing of green branches 

Shaded olf to resonances ; 

Never stirred by rain or breeze 
Fare ye well, farewell! 


Phe sylvan sounds, no longer audible, 


Expire at Eden’s door ! 
Each footstep of your treading 
reads out some murmur which ye heard 
before : 
Farewell! the trees of Eden 
Ye shall hear nevermore. 


River-Spirits. 
Hark! the flow of the four rivers— 
Hark the flow! 
How the silence round you shivers, 
While our voices through it go, 
Cold and clear. 
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Think a little, while ye hear,— 
Of the banks 
Where the green palms and red deer 
Crowd in intermingled ranks, 
As if all would drink at once, 
Where the living water runs! 
Of the fishes’ golden edges 
Flashing in and out the sedges : 
Of the swans on silver thrones, 
Floating down the winding streams, 
With impassive eyes turned shoreward, 
And a chant of undertones,— 
And the lotos leaning forward 
To help them into dreams. 
Fare ye well, farewell! 
The river-sounds, no longer audible, 
Expire at Eden’s door! 
Each footstep of your treading 
Treads out some murmur which ye heard 
before : 
Farewell! the streams of Eden, 
Ye shall hear nevermore. 
Bird-Spirit. 
[I am the nearest nightingale 
That singeth in Eden after you; 
And I am singing loud and true, 
And sweet,—I do not fail! 
[ sit upon a cypress-bough, 
Close to the gate; and I fling my song 
Over the gate and through the mail 
Of the warden angels marshalled strong,— 
Over the gate and after you! 

And the warden angels let it pass, 
Because the poor brown bird, alas! 
Sings in the garden, sweet and true. 
And I build my song of high pure notes, 
Note over note, height over height, 
Till I strike the arch of the Infinite ; 

And I bridge abysmal agonies 
With strong, clear calms of harmonies,— 
And I something 


les, and 


something abi 
floats, 
In the song which I sing after you: 
Fare ye well, farewell! 
Che creature-sounds, no longer audible, 
Expire at Eden’s door! 
Each footstep of your treading 
I'reads out some cadence which ye heard 
before : 
Farewell! the birds of Eden, 
Ye shall hear nevermore. 
Flower-Spirils. 
We linger, we linger, 
The last of the throng! 
Like the tones of a singer 
Who loves his own song. 
We are spirit-aromas 
Of blossom and bloom ; 
We call your thoughts home, as 
Ye breathe our perfume ; 
To the amaranth’s splendor 
Afire on the slopes; 
To the lily-bells tender, 
And grey heliotropes ! 
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To the poppy-plains, keeping 
Such dream-breath and bié, 
That the angels there stepping 
Grew whiter to see! 
To the nook, set with moly, 
Ye jested one day in, 
Till your smile waxed too holy, 
And left your lips praying! 
To the rose in the bower-place, 
That dripped o’er you sleeping ; 
To the asphodel flower place, 
Ye walked ankle deep in! 
We pluck at your raiment, 
We stroke down your hair,— 
We faint in our lament, 
And pine into air. 
Fare ye well, farewell ! 
The Eden scents, no | 
Expire at Eden’s door 
Each footstep of your treading _ 


ongver 


Treads out some fragrance which 
knew before : 
Farewell ! the flowers of Ed 


Ye shall smell nevermore. 


There is silence ADAM @ E q 
never look back Only ‘ 
the dark ANGEL pas3smg qui ¢ ca 1 





the Sword- glare 


SCENE.— The extremit he Sword 


nt on this oute 








Adam. Pausing a mome 
edge, 
Where the supernal sword-glare cuts j 
light 
The dark exterio jesert,—hast 
strength, 
Beloved, to look behind us to the gate 
Eve. 1 have strenegt o look upw 
to thy face. 
idam. We need be strong: yon specta- 
cle of cloud 
Which seals the gate up to the final 


Is God’s seal in a cloud. 
4 hundred thund 
The unmolten light 


less ; 








And, outward from its de] 
moved swt 

Swings slow its awl len on ¢ f 

From side to side,—in pendulous horror 
slow.— 

Across the stagnant, glare i! 
flat 

On the intermediate ground from that 
this, 

In still reflection of still splendor. They, 


rhe angelic hosts, the archangelic 
/ 


coms, 


pomps, 
Thrones, dominations, 
on rank, 


Rising sublimely to the 


prin rank 
} feet of God, 
On either side, and overhead the gate,— 
Show like a glittering and sustained smoke 
Set in an apex. That their faces shine 
Betwixt the solemn claspings of their 
wiags, 
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Clasped high to a silver point above their 
heads,— 
We only guess from 
cern. 
Eve. Though we were n 
see them shine, 
Tie shadow on thy face were awfulle 
ro me, at least,—than could appear their 
light. P 
Adam, What is this, Eve ? 
pest heavily 
In a heap earthward; and thy body heaves 
Under the golden floodings of thy hair! 
O Adam, Adam! by that name of 


Eve— 


nce, and not dis- 


to 


thou drop 





a 
sve. 











Thine Eve, thy life—which suits me little 
now, 
Seeing that I confess myself thy death 
And thine undoer, as the snake wa 
mine, 
I do adjure , put me straight awa 
logether with my name Sweet, pun 
me! 
O Love, be just! and, ere we pass beyond 
Che light cast outward by the fiery sword, 
Into the dark which earth must be to us 
Bruise my head with thy foot,—as t 
curse said 
My seed shall the first tempter’s: stri 
with curse, 
As God struck in the garden! and as Hr, 
being Sati fied With jus and wit 
wrath, 
Did roll His thunder gent at the 
u, peradve ire,! tat last recoi 
l'o some soft ne of met tril y 
lord ! 
I, als uf mpting, W ig 
And | w i i irol 
As suits n ) my ter d, 
} 1 My belov 
Vine Eve and life—I have no other 
I 1 or for the s han % al ye 
] s und light! If ha 
! we Vv in ‘ (1 
4 > 4 : 
rt . 
i ust be that His ba ce holds 
weizhts 
f first and last onal l. Wha 
Shall I who t rtu ) 
str 12 r 
Among th hills ¢ Eden, | 5 i" 
{ id the jus of the pert God, 
By piling up a curse upon His curse, 
Against thee—thee— 
Eve. For so, perchance, thy God 
Might take thee into grace for scornir 
1€ 3 


against the sinner giving proof 
Of inward abrogation of the sin! 
An angels might come 


fall 


Thy wrath 


d so, the blessed 


lown 
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And walk with thee as erst,—I think they 
would,— 
Because I was not near to make them sad, 
Or soil the rustling of their innocence. 
Adam. They know me. Iam deepest 
in the guilt, 
[f last in the transgression. 
Eve. Tuov! 


Adam. If God, 
Who gave the right and joyaunce of the 
world 


Both unto thee and me,—gave thee to me, 

The best gift last; the last sin was the 
worst, 

Which sinned against more complement 
of gifts 

And grace of giving. God! I render back 

Strong benediction and perpetual praise 

Irom mortal feeble lips (as incense-smoke, 

Out of a little censer, may fill heaven), 

That Thou, in striking my benumbed 
hands, 

And forcing them to drop all other boons 

Of beauty, and dominion, and delight, 

Hast left this well-beloved Eve—this life 

Within life—this best gift between thei 


palms, 
Jn gracious compensation ! 
ket Is it thy voice ? 
Or someé saluting angel’s—calling home 
My feet into the garden 
idam. UO my God! 


I, standi between the glor 





rhe g] ith projected { th 
rom > ti ark of our S 
Whi ttles a step off 1 hat drear 
world 
ip to Chee the wl 
hath f i 
Oo j ntre ie TI 
Phat rather Thou hast cast with 
han left: Pai Sé 
W | 1d a | songs around 
Vv ¥ t ibs i i ‘ s i 
And il i full t 
\ i it ig 
f {) sil bu 1 oi t . l 
My x e's ti ; > 
jian B ius with t j 
Up .. 2 if aS Can Dé i Ali, 
And vay { heaven, whi t 
i ise me, 
And look up trom the earth which dott 
‘ vict me, 
Into he face ; and crown ny discrowned 
brow 
Out of love; and put the thought of 
her 


Around ine, for an Eden full of birds ; 
And lift her body up—thus—to my heart; 


And with my lips upon her lips,—thus, 
thus,— 

Do quicken and sublimate my mortal 
breath, 

Which cannot climb against the grave’s 
steep sides, 

But overtops this grief ! 

Eve. ~ Jam renewed : 

My eyes grow with the light which is in 
thine ; 

The silence of my heart is full of sound. 

Hold me up—so! Because I comprehend 

‘his human love, I shall not be afraid 

Of any human death ; and yet because 

1 know this strength of love, I seem to 
know 

Death’s strength, by that same sign. Kiss 
on my lips, 

‘o shut the door close on my rising 
soul,— 

Lest it pass outwards 
And leave thee lonely. 
Adam. Yet thon liest, Eve, 
sent heavily on thyself across mine arm, 

rhy face flat to the sky 


in astonishment, 











rt 
j 


Eve. Ay ! and the tears 
Running, as it might seem, my life from 
me ; « 
They run so fast and warm. Let me lie 
SU, 


And weep so,—as if in a dream or 
prayer,— 

Unfastening, clasp by clasp, the hard, 
tight thought 

Which clipped my heart, and showed me 

‘vermore 


Loathed of thy justice as I loathe the 





snake, 
An the pure ones loa our sil )- 
day, 
All day V d, is W fl i Ss 
his desolating ra e, cast by swords 
t ns,—my | S$ pray } yt ess to 
self, 
Rocking against each other—O Lord God! 
T 


[was sol prayed) I ask Thee by my 


y thy curse, and by 1 blameless 
heavens, 
Make dreadful haste to hide rz 


ace, 


And from the face of my beloved | 
r whom I am no helpmate, quick away 
o the new dark mystery of death ! 

Ww still there ; [ will make no plaint; 
will not sigh, nor sob, nor speak a 





to come back Deneata t 


sun, 
Where peradventure I might sin anew 
Against thy mercy and his pleasure. 
Death, 
Oh death, whate’er it be, is good enough 
For such as L—For Adam—there’s no 
voice, 
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Shall ever say again, in heaven or earth, 
Jt is not good for him to be alone. 
Adam. And was it good for such a prayer 
to pass 
My unkind Eve, betwixt our mutual lives ? 
If I am exiled, must I be bereaved ? 
Eve. ’Twas an ill prayer: it shall be 
prayed no more; 
And God did use it for a foolishness, 
Giving no answer. Now my heart has 


grown 
Too high and strong for such a foolish 
prayer: 
Love makes it strong: and since I was 
the first 


In the transgression, with a steady foot 

I will be the first to tread from this sword- 
glare 

Into the outer darkness of the waste,— 

And thus I do it. 

Adam. Thus I follow thee, 

As erewhile in the sin.—What sounds! 
what sounds ! 

I feel a music which comes slant from 


Heaven, 
As tender as a watering dew. 
Eve. I think 
Thdt angels—not those guarding Para- 
dise,— 


But the love-angels who came erst to us, 

And when we said ‘ Gon,’ fainted una- 
wares 

Back from our mortal presence unto God 

(As if He drew them inward in a breath) 

His name being heard of them,—lI think 
that they 

With sliding voices lean from heavenly 
towers, 

Invisible, but gracious. Hark—how soft! 


CHORUS OF INVISIBLE ANGELS 
Faint and tender. 


Mortal man and woman, 
Go upon your travel! 

Heaven assist the Human 
Smoothly to unravel 

All that web of pain 
Wherein ye are holden. 

Do ye know our voices 
Chanting down the Golden ? 

Do ye guess our choice is, 
Being unbeholden, 

To be harkéned by you, yet again ? 


This pure door of opal, 

God hath shut between us ; 
Us, his shining people,— 

You, who once have seen us, 
And are blinded new! 

Yet, across the doorway, 
Past the silence reaching, 

Farewells evermore may, 
Blessing in the teaching, 

Glide from us to you. 
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First semicherus. 
Think how erst your Eden, 
Day on day succeeding, 
With our presence glowed. 
We came as if the Heavens were bowed 
Toa milder music rare ! 
Ye saw us in our solemn treading, 
Treading down the steps of cloud; 
While our wings, outspreading 
Double calins of whiteness, 
Dropped superfluous brightness 
Down from stair to stair, 
Second semichorus 
Or, abrupt though tender, 
While ye gazed on space, 
We flashed our angel-splendor 
In either human face ! 
With mystic lilies in our hands, 
From the atmospheric bands, 
Breaking, with a sudden grace, 
We took you unaware! 
While our feet struck glories 
Outward, smooth and fair, 
Which we stood on floorwise, 
Platformed in mid air, 
First semichorus. 
Oft, when Heaven-descended, 
Shut up in a secret light 
Stood we speechless in your sight, 
In a mute apocalypse! 
With dumb vibrations on our lips, 
From hosannas ended ; 
And grand half-vanishings 
Of the foregone things, 
Within our eyes, belated ! 
Till the heavenly Infinite 
Falling off from our Created, 
Left our inward contemplation 
Opening into ministration. 
Chorus. 
Then in odes of burning, 
Brake we suddenly, 
And sang out the morning 
Nobly up the sky.— 
Or we drew 
Our music through 
The noontide’s hush and heat and shine, 
And taught them our intense Divine— 
With our vital fiery notes 
All disparted hither, thither, 
Trembling out into the ether,— 
Visible like beamy motes !— 
Or, as twilight drifted 
Through the cedar masses, 
The massive sun we lifted, 
Trailing purple, trailing gold 
Out between tlie passes 
Of the mountains manifold, 
Toanthems slowly sung ! 
While he, aweary and in swoon, 
For joy to hear our climbing tune 
Pierce the faint stars’ concentric 
rings,— 
Phe burden of his glory flung 
jn broken lights upon our wings. 








1944.] 


{Chant dies away confusedly, and enter LucirrR.] 

Lucifer. Now may all fruits be pleasant 

to thy lips, 
Beautiful Eve! The times have some- 
what changed 
Since thou and I had talk beneath a tree; 
Albeit ye are not gods yet. 

Eve. Adam ! hold 
My right hand strongly. It is Lucifer— 
And we have love to lose. 

Adam. I’ the name of God, 
Go apart from us, O thou Lucifer! 

And leave us to the desert thou hast made 

Out of thy treason. Bring no serpent- 
slime 

Athwart this path kept holy to our tears, 

Or we may curse thee with their bitterness. 

Lucifer. Curse freely! curses thicken. 

Why, this Eve 

Who thought me once part worthy of her 
ear, : 

And somewhat 
b:asts,— 

Drawing together her large globes of eyes, 

The light of which is throbbing in and out 

Around their continuity of gaze,— 

Knots her fair eyebrows in so hard a knot, 

«And, down from her white heights of wo- 

manhood, 

Looks on me so amazed,—I scarce should 
fear 

To wager such an apple as she plucked, 

Against one riper from the tree of life, 

That she could curse too—as a woman may— 

Smooth in the vowels. 

Eve. So—speak wickedly ! 
I like it best so. Let thy words be wounds—- 
Vor, so, I shall not fear thy power to hurt: 
Trench on the forms of good by open ill— 
For, so, I shall wax strong and grand with 

scorn; 
Seorning myself for ever trusting thee 
As far as thinking, ere a snake ate dust, 
He could speak wisdom. 

Lucifer. Our new gods, methinks, 
Deal more in thunders than in courtesies : 
And, sooth, mine own Olympus, which 

anon 
I sha! build up to loud-voiced imagery, 
From all the wandering visions of the 
world,— 
May show worse railing than our lady Eve 
Pours o’er the reunding of her argent arm. 
Bat why should this be? Adam pardoned 
Eve. 
Adam. Adam loved 
pardoned both ! 
Adam forgave Eve—because lov- 
ing Eve. 
Lucifer. So, well. 
undone of Eve, 


wiser than the other 


Eve. Jehovah 
Eve. 


Yet Adam was 


As both were by the snake. Therefore 
forgive, 
In like wise, fellow-temptress, the poor 
snake— 
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Who stung there, not so poorly! {[Aside, 
Eve. Hold thy wrath, 

Beloved Adam! let me answer him; 

For this time he speaks truth, which we 
should hear, 

And asks for mercy, which I most should 
grant, 

In like wise, as he tells us—in like wise! 

And therefore | thee pardon, Lucifer, 

As freely as the streams of Eden flowed, 

When we were happy by them. So, de- 
part; 

Leave us to walk the remnant of our time 

Out mildly in the desert. Do not seek 

To harm us any more or scoff at us, 

Or ere the dust be laid upon our face 

To find it the communion of the dust 

And issue of the eurse.—Go. 


of Exile. 


Adam. At once, go. 
Lucifer. Forgive! and go! Ye images 
of clay, 


Shrunk somewhat in the mould,—what 
jest is this? 

What words are these to use? By whata 
thought 

Conceive ye of me? Yesterday—a snake! 

To-day—what ? 


Adam. A strong spirit. 
Eve. A sad spirit. 
Adam. Perhaps a fallen angel.—Who 


shall say! 
Lucifer. Who told thee, Adam ? 
Adam, Thou! The prodigy 
Of thy vast brows and melancholy eyes, 
Which comprehend the heights of some 
great fall. 
I think that thou hast one day worn a 


crown 
Under the eyes of God. 
Lucifer. And why of God? 
Adam. It were no crown else! Verily, 


I think 
Thou’rt fallen far. I had not yesterday 
Said it so surely; but I know to-day 
Grief by grief, sin by sin. 
Lucifer. A crown, by a crown. 
Adam. Ay, mock me! now I know 
more than I knew. 
Now I know thou art fallen below hope 
Of final re-ascent. 
Lucifer. Because ? 
Adam. Because 
A spirit who expected to see God, 
Though at the last point of a million 
years, 
Could dare no mockery of a ruined man 
Such as this Adam. 
Lucifer. Who is high and bold— 


3e it said passing !—of a good red clay 

Discovered on some top of Lebanon, 

Or haply of Aornus, beyond sweep 

Of the black eagle’s wing! 
lower 

Had made a meeker king for Eden. 

Is it not possible, by sin and grief 


A furlong 


Soh! 








(To give the things your names) that 
spirits should rise 
Instead of falling ? 

Adam. Most impossible. 
The Highest being the Holy and the Glad, 
Whoever riseth must approach delight 
And sanctity in the act. 

Lucifer. Ha, my clay-king! 
Thou wilt not rule by wisdom very long 
The after generations. Earth, methinks, 
Will disinherit thy philosophy 
For a new doctrine suited to thine heirs; 
Classing these present dogmas with the rest 
Of the old-world traditions—Eden fruits 
And saurian fossils. 

Eve. Speak no more with him, 
Beloved! it is not good to speak with him. 
Go from us, Lucifer, and speak no more: 
We have no pardon which thou dost not 

scorn, 
Nor any bliss, thou seest, for coveting, 
Nor innocence for staining. Being bereft, 
We would be alone.—Go. 


Lucifer. Ah! ye talk the same, 

All of you—spirits and clay—go, and 
depart ! 

In Heaven they said so; and at Eden’s 
gate,— 


And here, reiterant, in the wilderness ! 
None saith, Stay with me, for thy face is 


fair ! 

None saith, Stay with me, for thy voice is 
sweet! 

And yet I was not fashioned out of 
clay. 


Look on me, woman! Am I beautiful! 
Eve. Thou hast a glorious darkness. 
Lucifer. Nothing more ? 
Eve. I think no more. 
Lucifer. False Heart—thou 

more ! 

Thou canst not choose but think, as I 

praise God, 

Unwillingly but fully, that I stand 

Most absolute in beauty. As yourselves 

Were fashioned very good at best, so we 

Sprang very beauteous from the creant 

Word 

Which thrilled around us—God Himself 

being moved, 

When that august work of a perfect shape, 

His dignities of sovran angel-hood, 

Swept out into the universe,—divine 

With thunderous movements, earnest 

looks of gods, 

And silver-solemn clash of cymbal wings. 

Whereof I was, in motion and in form, 

A part not poorest. And yet,—yet, 

perhaps, 

This beauty which I speak of, is not here, 

As God’s voice is not here; nor even my 

crown— 

Ido not know, 

thing 


thinkest 


What is this thought or 
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Which I call beauty? is it thought or 

thing ? 

Is it a thought accepted for a thing ? 

Or both? or neither ?—a pretext—a 

word ? 

Its meaning flutters in me like a flame 

Under my own breath: my perceptions 

reel 

For evermore around it, and fall off, 

As if it too were holy. : 
Eve. Which it is. 
Adam. The essence of all beauty I call 

love. 

The attribute, the evidence, and end, 

The consummation to the inward sense, 

Of beauty apprehended from without, 

I still call love. As form, when colorless, 

Is nothing to the eye ; that pine tree there, 

Withont its black and green, being all a 

blagk ; 

So, without love, is beauty undiscerned 

In man or angel. Angel! rather ask 

What love is in thee, what love moves to 


thee, 

And what collateral Icve moves on with 
thee ; 

Then shalt thou know if thou art beau 
tifal. 


Lucifer. Love! what is love? I lose 
it. Beauty and love! 
I darken to the image. Beauty—Love! 


[ He fades away, while a low music sounds 


Adam. Thou art pale, Eve. 

Eve. The precipice of ill 
Down this colossal nature, dizzies me— 
And, hark! the starry harmony remote 
Seems measuring the heights from whence 

he fell. 

dam, Think that we have not fallen 
By the hope 
And aspiration, by the love and faith, 
We do exceed the stature of this angel. 


So, 


Eve. Happier we are than he is, by ihe 
death ! 
dam. Or rather, by the life of the 


Lord God! 
How dim the angel grows, as if that blast 
Of music swept him back into the dark. 
gathering it 


stronger 


[The music i 


into uncertain articulation. 


Eve. It throbs in on us like a plaintive 


heart, . 
Pressing, with slow pulsations, vibrative. 
Its gradual sweetness through the yield- 
ing air, 


To such expression as the stars may use, 

Most starry-sweet, and strange! With 
every note 

That grows more loud, the angel crows 
more dim, 

Receding in proportion to approach, 

Until he stand afar,—a shade. 

Adam. Now, words, 
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SONG OF THE MORNING STAR TO LUCIFER. 


He fades utterly away and vanishes, as it proceeds. 


Mine orbed image sinks 
Back from thee, back from thee, 
As thou art fallen, methinks, 
Back from me, back from me. 
O my light-bearer, 
Could anothes ‘airer 
Lack to thee, lack to thee ? 
Ai, ai, Heosphoros ! 
I loved thee, with the fiery love of stars, 
Who love by burning, and by loving move, 
Too near the throned Jehovah, not to love. 
Ai, ai, Heosphoros ! 
Their brows flash fast on me from gliding 
cars, 
Pale-passioned fer my loss, 
Ai, ai, Heosphoros ! 


Mine orbed heats drop cold 
Down from thee, down from thee, 
As fell thy grace of old 
Down from me, down from me. 
O my light-bearer, 
Is another fairer 
Won to thee, won to thee ? 
Ai, ai, Heosphoros, 
Great love preceded loss, 
Known to thee, known to thee. 
Ai, ai! 
Thou, breathing thy cormmunicable grace 
Of life into my light, 
Mine astral faces, from thine angel face, 
Hast inly fed, 
And flooded me with radiance overmuch 
From thy pure height. 
Ai, ai! 
Thou, with calm, floating pinions both 
ways spread, 
Erect, irradiated, 
Didst sting my wheel of glory 
On, on before thee, 
Along the Godlight, by a quickening touch! 
Ha, ha! 
Around, around the firmamental ocean, 
I swam dilating with delirious fire ! 
Around, around, around, in blind desire 
To be drawn outward to the Infinite— 
Ha, ha! 


Until, the motion flinging out thé motion 
Toa keen whirl of passion and avidity,— 
To a blind whirl of rapture and delight,— 
J wound in gyrant orbits, smooth and white 
With that intense rapidity ! 
Around, around, 
I wound and interwound, 
While all the cyclic heavens about me spun! 
Stars, planets, suns, and moons, expanded 
broad, 
Then flashed together into a single sun, 
And wound, and wound in one; 
And as they wound I wound,—around, 
around, 
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In a great fire, I almost took for God! 
Ha, ha, Heosphoros! 


Thine angel glory sinks 
Down from me, down from me— 
My beauty falls, methinks, 
Down from thee, down from thee 
O my light-bearer, 
O my path-preparer, 
Gone from me, gone from me ! 
Ai, ai, Heosphoros! 
I cannot kindle underneath the brow 
Of this new angel here, who is not Thou: 
All things are altered since that time ago— 
And if I shine at eve, I shall not kniow— 

I am strange—I am slow! 

Ai, ai, Heosphoros ! 
Henceforward, human eyes of lovers be 
The only sweetest sight that I shall see, 
With tears between the looks raised up te 

me. 
Ai, ai! 
When, having wept all night, at break of 
day, 
Above the folded hills they shal] survey 
My light, a little trembling, in the grey. 
Ai, ai! 
And gazing on me, such shall comprehend, 
Through all my piteous pomp at morn or 
even, 
And melancholy leaning out of Heaven, 
That love, their own divine, may change 
or end, 
That love may close in loss! 
Ai, ai, Heosphoros! 


SCENE.— Further on. 


in the appro 


A wild 6 C1 country scen 


reguet ching night. 


Adam. How doth the wide and melan- 
choly earth 
Gather her hills around us, grey and ghast, 
And stare with blank significance of loss 
Right in our faces! Is the wind up ? 
Eve. Nay. 
Adam. And yet the ceds and the 
junipers 
Rock slowly through the mist, without a 
noise ; 
And shapes, which have no certainty of 
shape, 
Drift duskly in and out between the pines, 
And loom along the edges of the hills, 
And lie flat, curdling in the open ground— 
Shadows without a body, which contract 
And lengthen as we gaze on them, 
Eve. O Life 
Which is not man’s nor angel’s! What 
is this ? 
Adam. No cause for fear. 
of God’s life 
Contains all life beside. 
Eve. I think the earth 
Is crazed with curse, and wanders from 
the sense 


irs 


The circle 
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Of those first laws affixed to form and space 
Or ever she knew sin! 
Adam. We will not fear : 
We were brave sinning. 
Eve. Yea, I plucked the fruit 
With eyes upturned to Heaven, and see- 
ing there 
Our god-thrones, as the tempter said,— 
not Gop, 
My heart, which beat then, sinks. 
sun hath sunk 
Out of sight with our Eden. 
Adam. Night is near. 
Eve. And God’s curse, nearest. Let 
us travel back, 
And stand within the sword-glare till we 
die: 
Believing it is better to meet death 
Than suffer desolation. 
Adam. Nay, beloved ! 
We must not pluck death from the Ma- 
ker’s hand. 
As erst we plucked the apple: we must wait 
Until He gives death, as He gave us life: 
Nor murmur faintly o’er the primal cift, 
Because we spoilt its sweetness with our 
sin. 
Eve. Ah, ah! 
I behold ? 
Adam. 1 see all. 
thine eyes, 
From their dilated orbits, bound before 
To meet the spectral Dread ! 
Eve. I am afraid— 
Ah,ah! The twilight bristles wild with 
shapes 
Of intermittent motion, aspect vague 
And mystic bearings, which o’ercreep the 


earth, 


The 


Dost thou discern what 


Iiow the spirits in 


Keeping slow time with horrors in the 
blood. 
How near they reach... and far! How 


grey they move— 
Treading upon the darkness without feet— 


And fluttering on the darkness without 
wings! 
Some run like dogs, with noses to the 


ground; 
Some keep one path, like 
rock like trees ; 
Some glide like a fallen 
flow on, 
Copious as rivers. 
Adam. Some spring up 
And some coil... 
Eve. Ah, ah! Dost thou pause to say 
Like what ?—coil like the serpent, when 
he fell 
From all the emerald splendor of his height, 
And writhed,—and could not climb against 
the curse, 
Not aring’slength. I am afraid—afraid— 
I think it is God’s will to make me afraid : 
Permitting THESE to haunt us in the place 
Of His beloved ange's—gone from us, 


sheep; some 


leaf; and some 


lien Gra 
like fire— 
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Because we are not pure. Dear Pity of 
God, 

That didst permit the angels to go home, 

And live no more with us who are not 
pure ; 

Save us too from a leathly company— 

Almost as loathly in our eyes, perhaps, 

As we are in the purest! Pity us— 

Us too! nor shut us in the dark, away 

From verity and from stability, 

Or what we name such, through the pre- 
cedence 

Of earth’s adjusted uses,—evermore 

To doubt, betwixt our senses and our 
souls, 

Which are the most distraught, and full 
of pain, 

And weak of apprehension. 

Adam. Courage, Sweet ! 

The mystic shapes ebb back from us, and 
drop 

With slow concentric movement, each on 
each,— 

Expressing wider spaces,—and collapsed 

In lines more definite for imagery 

And clearer for relation ; till the throng 

Of shapeless spectra merge into a few 

Distinguishable phantasms, vague and 
grand, 

Which sweep ont and around us vastily, 

And hold us in a circle and a calm. 

Eve. Strange phantasms of pale shadow! 

there are twelve. 

who didst name all 

names for these ? 

Adam. Methinks this is the 

the earth, 


Thou, lives, hast 


zodiac of 


Which rounds us with its visionary 
dread,— 

Responding with twelve shadowy signs of 
ea th, 


In fantasque apposition and approach, 
lo those celestial, constellated twelve 
Which palpitate adown the silent nights 
Under the pressure of the hand of God, 
Stretched wide in benediction. At this 


hour, 


Not a star pricketh the flat gloom of 
heaven! 

But rdling close our nether wilderness 

The zodiac-figures of the earth loom 
slow,— 

Drawn out, as suiteth with the place and 
time, 

In twelve colossal shades, instead of 
stars, 


rhrough which the ecliptic line of mystery 
Strikes bleakly with an unrelenting scope 
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Foreshowing life and death. 


Eve. By dream or sense, 
Do we see this? 
Adam. Our spirits have climbed high 


By reason of the passion of our grief,— 
And, from the top of sense, looked over 
sense, 


1844. ] A Drama 
To the insignificance and heart of things 
Rather than things themselves. 
Eve. And the dim twelve. ... 
Adam. Are dim exponents of the crea- 
ture-life 
As earth contains it. 
loved ! 
By stricter apprehension of the sight, 
Suggestions of the creatures shall assuage 
Thy terror of the shadows ;—what is 
known 
Subduing the unknown, and taming it 
From all prodigious dread. That phan- 
tasm, there, 
Presents a lion,—albeit, twenty times 
As large as any lion—with a roar 
Set soundless in his vibratory jaws, 
And a strange horror stirring in his mane! 
And, there, a pendulous shadow seems to 
weigh— 
Good against ill, perchance; and there, a 
crab 
Puts coldly out its gradual shadow-claws, 
Like a slow blot that spreads,—till all the 
ground, 
Crawled over by it, seems to craw] itself; 
A bull stands horned here with gibbous 


Gaze on them, be- 


glooms ; 

And a ram likewise; and a scorpion 
writhes 

Its tail in ghastly slime, and stings the 
dark ! 


This way a goat leaps, with wild blank of 
beard ; 

And here, fantastic fishes duskly float, 

Using the calm for waters, while their fins 

Throb out slow rhythms along the shallow 





air! 
While images more human 
Eve. How he stands, 
That phantasm of a man—who is not 
thou ! 
Two phantasms of two men ! 
Adam. One that sustains, 
And one that strives !—resuming, so, the 
ends 
Of manhood’s curse of labor.* Dost thou 
see 
That phantasm of a woman ?7— 


Eve. I have seen— 
But leok off to those small humanities,} 
Which draw me tenderly across my fear ; 
Lesser and fainter than my womanhood, 
Or yet thy manhood—with strange inno- 

cence 
Set in the misty lines of head and hand 
‘They lean together! I would gaze on them 
Longer and longer, till my watching eyes— 
As the stars do in watching anything,— 
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Should light them forward from their out- 
line vague, 

To clear configuration— 


Two Spirite, of organic and inorganic nature 
arise from the ground. 


But what Shapes 
Rise up between us in the open space,— 
And thrust me into horror, back from 


hope! 
Adam. Colossal Shapes—twin sovran 
images,— 
With a disconsolate, blank majesty 
Set in their wondrous faces !—with no 
look, 


And yet an aspect—a significanee 
Of individual life and passionate ends, 
Which overcomes us gazing. 
O bleak sound ! 
O shadow of sound, O phantasm of thin 
sound ! 
How it comes, wheeling as the pale moth 
wheels, 
Wheeling and wheeling in continuous 
wail, 
Around the cyclie zodiac ; and gains force, 
And gathers, settling coldly like a moth, 
On the wan faces of these images 
We see before us; whereby modified, 
It draws a straight line of articulate song 
Irom out that spiral faintness of lament— 
And, by one voice, expresses many griefs. 
First Spirit. 
I am the spirit of the harmless earth ; 
God spake me softly out among the stars, 
As softly as a blessing of mach worth,— 
And then, His smile did follow unawares, 
That all things, fashioned, so, for use and 
duty, 
Might shine anointed with His chrism of 
beauty— 
Yet I wail ! 
1 drave on with the worlds exultingly, 
Obliquely down the Godlight’s gradual 
fall— 
Individual aspect and complexity 
Of gyratory orb and interval, 
Lost in the fluent motion of delight 
Toward the high ends of Being, beyond 
sight— 
Yet I wail! 
Second Spirit. 
I am the Spirit of the harmless beasts, 
Of flying things, and creeping things, 
and swimming ; 
Of all the lives, erst set at silent feasts, 
That found the love-kiss on the goblet 
brimming, 
And tasted, in each 
measure, 


drop within the 


* Adam recognizes in .quarius, the water-bearer, and Sagittarius, the archer, distinct types of the 


man bearing and the man combating,—the passive and active forms of human labor. 


I hope that 


the preceding zodiacal signs—transferred to the earthly shadow and representative purpose—of Aries, 
Taurus, Cancer, Leo, Libra, Scorpio, Capricornus, and Pisces, arc sufficiently obvicus to the reader. 


| Her maternal instinct is excited by Gemini 
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The sweetest pleasure of their Lord’s good 
pleasure— 
Yet I wail! 
What a full hum of life, around His lips, 

Bore witness to the fulness of creation ! 
How all the grand words were full-laden 

ships ; 

Each sailing onward, from enunciation, 
To separate existence,—and each bearing 
The creature’s power of joying, hoping, 
Fearing !— 

Yet I wail! 

They wail, beloved! they speak 
of glory and God, 
And they wail—wail. 


Eve. 


the song 
Drops from it like its fruit, and heavily 
falls 
Into the lap of silence! 
Adam. Hark, again ! 


First Spirit. 
I was so beautiful, so beautiful, 
My joy stood up within me bold and 
glad, 
To answer God ; and, when his work was 
full, 

To “very good,” 
glad!” 
Filtered through roses, did the light in- 

close me ; 
And bunches of the grape swang blue 
across me— 
Yet I wail! 


Second Spirit. 


I bounded with my panthers! I rejoiced 
In my young tumbling lions, rolled 
together ! 
My stag—the river at his fetlocks—poised, 
Then dipped his antlers, through the 
golden weather, 
In the same ripple which the alligator 
Left his joyous troubling of the water— 
Yet I wail! 
First Spirit. 
O my deep waters, cataract and flood,— 
What wordless triumph did your voices 
render ! 
© mountain-summits, where the angels 
stood, : 
And shook from head and wing thick 
dews of splendor ; 
How, with a holy quiet, did your Earthy 
Accept that Heavenly—knowing ye were 
worthy ! 
Yet I wail! 
Second Spirit. 
O my wild wood-dogs, with your listening 
eyes! 
My horses—my ground 
swift fleeing ! 
My birds, with viewless wings of har- 
monies,— 
My calm cold fishes of a silver being,— 


responded “ very 


for 


. , ~ 
eag.es, 
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How happy were ye, living and possessing, 
O fair half-souls, capacious of full blessing. 
Yet I wail! 
First Spirit. 
I wail, I wail! Now hear my charge to- 
day, 
Thou man, thou woman, marked as the 
misdoers, 
By God’s sword at your backs! I lent my 
clay 
make your bodies, 
grown more flowers : 
And now, in change for what I lent, ye 
give me 
The thorn to vex, the tempest-fire to 
cleave me— 
And I wail! 
Second Spti it, 


To which had 


I wail, I wail! Behold ye that I fasten 

My sorrow’s fang upon your souls dis- 

honored ? 
Accursed transgressors! down the steep 
ye hasten,— 

Your crown’s weight on the world, to 

drag it downward 
Unto your ruin. Lo! my lions, scenting 
The blood of wars, roar hoarse and unre- 
lenting— 
And I wail! 
First Spirit. 
I wail, I wail! Do ye hear that I wail? 
I had no part in your transgression— 
none ! 
My roses on the bough did bud not pale— 

My rivers did not loiter in the sun. 

I was obedient. Wherefore, in my centre, 

Do I thrill at this curse of death and 
winter !— 

And I wail! 
Second Spi rit. 
I wail, I wail! I shriek in the assault 
Of undeserved perdition, sorely wound- 

ed! 

My nightingales sang sweet without a 
fault, 

My gentle leopards innocently bounded; 
We were obedient—what is this convulses 
Our blameless life with pangs and fever- 
pulses ? 

And I wail! 
I choose God’s thunder and His 
angels’ swords 
To die by, Adam, rather than such words. 
Let us pass out, and flee. 

Adam. We cannot flee. 
This zodiae of the creatures’ cruelty 
Curls round us, like a river cold and drear, 
And shuts us in, constraining us to hear. 
First Spirit. 

I feel your steps, O wandering sinners, 
strike 

A sense of death to me, and undug 

graves ! 


Eve. 
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The heart of earth, once calm, is trem- 
bling, like 
The ragged foam along the ocean- 
waves: 
The restless earthquakes rock against 
each other ;— 
The elements moan ’round me—* Mother, 
mother ”’— 
And I wail! 
Second Spirit. 
Your melancholy looks do pierce me 
throuch ; 
Corruption swathes the paleness of 
your beauty. 
Why have ye done this thing? What 
did we do 
That we should fall from bliss, as ye 
from duty ; 
Wild shriek the hawks, in waiting for 
their jesses, 
Fierce howl the wolves along the wilder- 
hnesses— 
And I wail! 
Idam. To thee, the Spirit of the harm- 
less earth— 
To thee, the Spirit of earth’s harmless 
lives— 
Inferior creatures, but still innocent— 
Be salutation from a guilty mouth, 
Yet worthy of some audience and respect 
From you who are not guilty, If we 
have sinned, 
God hath rebuked us, who is over us, 
To give rebuke or death; and if ye wail 
Because of any suffering from our sin, 
Ye, who are under and not over us, 
Be satisfied with God, if not with us, 
And pass out from our presence in such 
peace 
As we have left you, to enjoy revenge, 
Such as the Heavens have made you. 
Verily, 
There must be strife between us, large as 
sin. 
Eve. No strife, mine Adam! Let us 
not stand high 
Upon the wrong we did, to reach disdain, 
Who rather should be humbler evermore, 
Since self-made sadder. Adam! shall I 
speak— 
I who spake once to such a bitter end— 
Shall I speak humbly now, who once was 
proud ? 
I, schooled by sin to more humility 
Than thou hast, O mine Adam, O my 
king— 
My king, if not the world’s ? 
Adam. Speak as thou wilt. 
Eve. Thus, then—my hand in thine— 
. Sweet, dreadful Spirits ! 
I pray you humbly in the name of God; 
Not to say of these tears, which are im- 


pure— 
Grant me such pardoning grace as can go 
forth 
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From clean volitions towards a spotted 
will, 

From the wronged to the wronger; this 
and no more ; 

I do not ask more. I am ’ware, indeed, 

That absolute pardon is impossible 

From you to me, by reason of my sin,— 

And that I cannot evermore, as once, 

With worthy acceptation of pure joy, 

Behold the trances of the holy hills 

Beneath the leaning stars; or watch the 
vales, 

Dew-pallid with their morning ecstasy ; 

Or hear the winds make pastoral peace 
between 

Two grassy uplands,—and the river-wells 

Work out their bubbling lengths beneath 
the ground,— 

And all the birds sing, till, for joy of song, 

They lift their trembling wings, as if to 
heave 

The too-much weight of music from their 
heart, 

And float it up the wether! Yam ’ware 

That these things I can no more appre- 
hend, 

With a pure organ, into a full delight; 

The sense of beauty and of melody 

Being no more aided in me by the sense 

Of personal adjustment to those heights 

Of what I see well-formed or hear well- 
tuned,— 

But rather coupled darkly, and made 
ashamed, 

3y my percipiency of sin and fall, 

And melancholy of humiliant thoughts. 

But, oh! fair, dreadful Spirits—albeit this 

Your accusation must confront my soul, 

And your pathetic utterance and full gaze 

Must evermore subdue me; be content— 

Conquer me gently—as if pitying me, 

Not to say loving! let my tears fall thick 

As watering dews of Eden, unreproached ; 

And when your tongues reprove me, make 
me smooth, 

Not ruffled—smooth and still with your 
reproof, 

And peradventure better, while more sad. 

For look to it, sweet Spirits—look well to 
it— 

It will not be amiss in you who kept 

The law of your own righteousness, and 
keep 

The right of your own griefs to mourn 
themselves,— 

To pity me twice fallen,—from that, and 
this,— 

From joy of place, and also right of wail,— 

*T wail” being not for me—only “ I sin.” 

Look to it, O sweet Spirits !— 

For was I nof, 

At that last sunset seen in Paradise, 

When all the westering clouds flashed out 
in throngs 

Of sudden angel-faces, face by face, 








All hashed and solemn, as a thought of 
God 

Held them suspended,—was I not, that 
hour, 

The lady of the world, princess of life, 

Mistress of feast and favor? Could I 
touch 

A rose with my white hand, but it became 

Redder at once? Could I walk leisurely 

Along our swarded garden, but the grass 

Tracked me with greenness? Could I 
stand aside 

A moment underneath a corne!-tree, 

But all the Jeaves did tremble as alive, 

With songs of fifty birds who were made 
glad 

Because I stood there? 
look 

With these twain eyes of mine, now weep- 
ing fast, 

Now good for only weeping,—upon man, 

Angel, or beast, or bird, but each rejoiced 

Because I looked on him? Alas, alas! 

And is not this much we, to cry “ alas!” 

Speaking of joy? And is not this more 
shame, 

To have made the wo myself, from all 
that joy ? 

To have stretched mine hand, and plucked 
it from the tree, 

And chosen it for fruit? Nay, is not this 

Still most despair,—to have halved that 
bitter fruit, 

And ruined, so, the sweetest friend I have, 

Turning the Greatest to mine enemy ? 

4dam. I will not hear thee speak so. 

Hearken, Spirits ! 

Our God, who is the enemy of none, 

But only of their sin,—hath set your hone 

And my hope, in a promise, on this Head. 

Show reverence, then,—and never bruise 
her more 

With unpermitted and extreme reproach ; 

Lest, passionate in anguish, she fling down 

Beneath your trampling feet, God’s gift to 
us, 

Of sovranty by reason and freewill; 

Sinning against the province of the Soul 

To rule the soulless. Reverence her 
estate ; 

And pass out from her presence with no 
words. 

Eve. O dearest Heart, have patience 

with my heart,— 

O Spirits, have patience, ’stead of rever- 
ence,— 

And let me speak; for, not being inno- 
cent, 

It little doth become me to be proud ; 

And I am prescient by the very hope 


Could I turn te 
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And promise set upon me, that henceforth, 

Only my gentleness shal] make me great, 

My humbleness exalt me. Awful Spirits, 

Be witness that | stand in your reproof 

But one sun’s length off from my happi- 
ness— 

Happy, as I have said, to look around— 

Clear to look up !—And now! I need not 
speak— 

Ye see me what | am; ye scorn me so,— 

Because ye see me what J have made my- 
self 

From God’s best making! Alas,—peac« 
forgone,— 

Love wronged,—and virtue forfeit, and 
tears wept 

Upon all, vainly! Alas, me! alas, 

Who have undone myself from al] that’s 
best, 

Fairest and sweetest, to this wretchedest, 

Saddest and most defiled—cast out, cast 
down— 

What word metes absolute loss ? let abso- 
lute loss 

Suffice you for revenge. For 1, who lived 

Beneath the wings of angels yesterday, 

Wander to-day beneath the roofless world 

I, reigning the earth’s empress, yesterday, 

Put off from me, to-day, your hate with 
prayers ! 

I, yesterday, who answered the Lord God 

Composed and glad, as singing-birds the 
sun, 

Micht shriek now from our dismal desert, 
* God,” 

And hear Him make reply, “* What is thy 
need, 

Thou whom I cursed to-day ? 

Adam, Eve! 

Ere, I, at iast, 
Who yesterday was helpmate and delight 
Unto my Adam, am to-day the grief 
And curse-mete for him! And, so, pity us, 
Ye gentle Spirits, and pardon him and me, 
And let some tender peace, made of our 

pain, 
Grow up betwixt us, as a tree might grow 
With boughs on both sides. In the shade 
of which, 
When presently ye shall behold us dead,— 
For the poor sake of our humility, 
Breathe out your pardon on our breathless 
lips, 
And drop your twilight dews against our 
brows ; 
And stroking with mild airs, our harmless 
hands 
Left empty of all fruit, perceive your love 
Distilling throngh your pity over us, 
And suffer it, self-reconciled, to pass 


3 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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OUTLINE § 
TRATION OF ROME 


BY J. H. 


Tue subject here indicated is one on 
which few travellers inquire or report, 
and few readers know anything. Its 
novelty will, we trust, make the sketch 
we propose to give in seme degree 
acceptable to the readers of the Demo- 
cratic Review. 

Nothing is more common than to over- 
look the present policy and character 
of those cities whieh are linked, by 
such strong associations, with all that 
is great in the history of the past. 
Rome has her ruins—her Forum, Coli- 
seum, Capitoline and Palatine hills; 
she has also her St. John in Laterano, 
Maria Maggiore, and St. Peter's, all 
imposing and full of interest. But 
Rome has also her schools, her courts 
of justice, and her politics; and, amid 
all, her magnificent edifices and great 
histories. Jt is not of least in- 
terest to Jook into her secret policy, 
and see how it goes, in practical mat- 
ters, with what is left of the Old Em- 
pire. 


Authors differ as to the number of 


square miles in the Papal States. The 
government generally make the super- 
ficial area about 13,000 Italian square 
miles, of sixty to a degree. The 
Raccolta, or census, of 1833, makes 
the population of this territory 2,732,- 
736. Poor as the inhabitants are, only 
one-third of this territory is cultivated. 

The dominions of the Pope are di- 
vided into twenty provinces, the larg- 
est of which is the Comarea of Rome, 
ineluding in its limits Tivoli, Rome 
and Subiaco. The remaining nine- 
teen are divided into two different 
classes, called Legations and Delega- 
tions, the former of which are gov- 
erned by Cardinals, and the latter by 
Prelates. And here, by the way, 7 
might say, that the office of Prelate is 
confined to the Papal States, and he 
may or may not be a bishop. Indeed, 
it is not at all necessary he should be 
in holy orders, and if he does not take 
ordination he goes back into the rank 
of laymen, when he retires from office. 
He is a sort of under 
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* AND ADMINIS- 


HEADLEY 


state, either spiritual or temporal, and 
has the title of Monsignore. ‘There 
are upwards of two hundred of them in 
the kingdom, some attached to the 
court of the Pope, and others to the 
government boards. The office is 
sought after chiefly because it is in the 
high road to preferment, and the Pre- 
late often (indeed, usually) becomes 
governor of Rome, nuncio, delegate, 
auditor-general, or treasurer, and some- 
times gets a seat in the sacred college, 
among the cardinals. His costume 
distinguishes him from other officers, 
by the short black silk cloak and violet 
stockings. 

The provinces mentioned above are 
each subdivided into districts, hav- 
ing their own peculiar local govern- 
ment, subject, however, to these head 
Legates, or Delegates. 

The government of the kingdom is 
an elective hierarchy, the Pope be- 
ing itshead. He is chosen by the Col- 
lege of Cardinals, whose number is limit- 
ed to seventy, though it has never yet 
reached, we believe, that number. 
When the Pope dies, they are shut up 
in the papal palace on the Quirinal, and 
are not allowed to come out or commu- 
nicate with each other, except to cast 
their ballots, until the Pope is elected. 
A majority of two-thirds is necessary 
to a choice, Austria, France and Spain 
having the power to put each its veto 
on one candidate. During the nine 
days between the Pope’s death and fu- 
neral, the chief power is exercised by 
the Cardinal Chamberlain, who can 
coin money during that time in his own 
name, impressed with his own coat of 
arms,—and the way he rattles it off does 
great credit to his business qualities. 
During that time the edicts go forth 
from St. John’s, it being the Mother 
Church. 

The administration of the govern- 
ment is carried on, under the Pope, by 
a Cardinal Seeretary of State, and sev- 
eral boards, or, as they aré called, 
Congregazioni, viz., the Camera Apos- 
tolica, or Financial Department, the 
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Cancelleria, the Diatara, and the Peni- 
tenziera or Secret Inquisition. The 
only life office under the Pope, is that 
of Cardinal Chamberlain, the rest being 
at the disposal of his Holiness. The 
Governor of Rome possesses great 
power, and cannot be deprived of his 
office. He can, however, be promoted 
into the College of Cardinals, if he 
should exercise his power too freely ; 
and thus cease to be governor. If he 
becomes too fractious, his promotion is 
certain. He has control over all the 
Comarea, unlimited power over the 
police, and can himself inflict capital 
punishment. It is the Auditor’s busi- 
ness to examine the titles of all candi- 
dates for bishoprics, and decide cases 
of appeal to the Pope. The Cancelle- 
ria, mentioned above, is the Chancery 
Court, and the Dataria, a court for ec- 
clesiastical benefices. ‘To these might 
be added the Buon Governo for the Mu- 
nicipal Police, the Congregazione de 
Monti for the public debts, and the Sacra 
Consulta. 

The Legates and Delegates, who ad- 
minister the government of the pro- 
vinees, are assisted by a Council (called 
Congregazione di Governo), composed 
of the Mayor of the principal town, 
called the Gonfaloniere, and from two 
to four Councillors, designated by the 
Pope, and holding office two years. 
The number of Councillors corresponds 
to the rank of the provinces—the first 
class having four, the second three, and 
the third two. These Councillors, 
however, have but little power. They 
have no vote on questions, and can only 
send to the Pope their written objec- 
tions to a decision of the Delegate. 
The Delegate has also two Assessors, 
who are judges in civil cases, in the 
principal towns, but they must not be 
natives of the province. So, also, 
eleven of the Delegations are cut up 
into districts, each ruled by a Governor, 
who cannot be a native of the province, 
and who is subject to the Delegate. 
These Governors sit as judges in cer- 
tain civil and criminal cases in the dis- 
tricts. 

These districts are again divided into 
communes, with their Council, corres- 
ponding to our. Common Councils, pre- 
sided over by the town Gonfaloniere, or 
Mayor, elected out of the Council, and 
holding his place for two years. He is 
assisted by Anziani, or Aldermen, from 
two to six, according to the size of the 
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town, half of whom retire every two 
years with the Gonfaloniere, or Mayor. 
This Council assess the rates, &c., and 
an annual budget is presented to them 
by the Mayor, which, after it receives 
their sanction, is submitted to the Del- 
egate, who in his turn sends it to the 
Buon Governo, which is composed of 
twelve Cardinals and Prelates, after 
which it is returned to the commune, 
and becomes law. The municipal au- 
thorities can discharge no account with- 
out this formality, and not a dollar can 
be raised without it, even for local pur- 
poses. ‘This is not, perhaps, an ill-bal 
anced system on the whole, and were 
it not in a tyrannical government, might 
work well, though slowly. But the 
difficulty is, one spirit pervades the 
whole, and the checks on the people 
are not from the people, but from the 
Pope, so that there is the semblance 
of freedom, without its enjoyment. 
There is no use in legislating, when 
men are not allowed to legislate except 
in one way. The veto power of the 
Pope is, after all, by this very system, 
extended to the minutest matters. 

The Pope receives less as a mon- 
arch, than most men imagine. The 
average revenue of the Papal States is 
less than $10,000,000. It costs sim- 
ply to collect this sum, about $2,220,- 
000. Then there goes to pay the in- 
terest of the public debt $2,547,555. 
The government and state expenses 
are nearly $500,000, and about the 
same amount goes to the Cardinals, 
Foreign Ministers, &c., to say nothing 
of hospitals, festivals, &c., &c. The 
expenses of the Court are about $300, 
000, of which the Pope gets only a 
small portion. Many an English bishop 
is better secured in his pecuniary 
emoluments than the Pope himself. 
There is one thing to be taken into 
consideration, however ; the ecclesias- 
tical revenue does not enter at all into 
the State returns, and its amount is 
known only to his Holiness, and his ad- 
visers. Indeed, we think that the Pope 
derives very little pecuniary profit from 
his temporal power; what he has, he it 
more or less, comes in the shape of 
church revenue. 

But what a miserable state of civil 
and municipal government must a king- 
dom be in, when it takes more than 
one-fifth of the entire receipts to collect 
the revenue! On some of the revenue, 
the cost of collecting is 60 per cent.— 
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on lotteries 69 per cent. The interest 
of the public debt is nearly 38 per cent. 
on the whole nett revenue of the king- 
dom. Part of this interest is paid at 
Milan, the rest at Paris for French 
loans. 

The Papal navy consists of two 
steamers, and a few gun brigs, and the 
standing army is only about 14,000 
men, which constitute no effective 
force, either for offence or defence. 
The King of Sardinia alone, has a 
standing army of 80,000. His Holi- 
ness leans on Austria in all belligerent 
matters, and although it is contrary to 
a Papal decree that any foreign army 
should quarter in the kingdom, Austria 
keeps a garrison in Ferrara. Without 
this constant overshadowing of the Aus- 
trian army, Italy would be convulsed 
in three months by her internal agita- 
tions. 

Justice is administered on the Canon 
Jaw, and the laws of the ‘Corpus 
Juris.” The Pope appoints the Judges, 
who must be 30 years of age, doctors 
of law, and five years practising advo- 
eates. We have noticed before that 
the Governor of a country district has 
jurisdiction over both civil and crim- 
inal cases, of a minor character; in 
civil cases for any sum up to $300, 
in criminal cases, for slight offences ; 
though his decisions can be appealed 
from. In the large towns, small 
offences, as we have “already remarked 
before, are decided upon by the assess- 
ors of the delegate. In every province 
there is a court, called the Collegiate 
Court, having jurisdiction over the 
whole province, both in civil and ecrim- 
inal cases. 
the delegate of the province, his two 
assessors, a judge, and a member of the 
eommon council. All appeals from the 
local governors and assessors, are car- 
ried to this court ; but its decisions are 
not final. The provinces have three 
courts of appeal from the Collegiate 
Court ; one at Bologna, another at Ma- 
cerata, and a third the Segnatura of 
Rome. If, on appeal, the first decision 
be sustained, the thing is settled for 
ever; but, if it is reversed, then the 
ease is carried to the Segnatura, whose 
business it is to decide whether further 
prosecution may or may not be permit- 
ted. If it be decided that the suit may 
still be prosecuted, it goes into the Sa- 
era Ruota, formerly the Supreme Court 
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of Christendom, on whose decisions the 
civilized world waited with awe and 
deference. Probably no court of the 
world has ever had such sway, and 
commanded such respect, as this Sacra 
Ruota. It still overshadows the Papal 
States, and extends its influence into 
the Catholic countries of Europe. It 
is composed of twelve prelates. Six 
of these are appointed by the pope—— 
the other six by different kingdoms of 
Europe. France appoints one, Spain 
two, Germany and Milan each of them 
one, and Tuscany and Perugia alter- 
nately the remaining member. This 
court gives the reasons of its decisions, 
which ean be reviewed by itself, or car- 
ried to the Supreme Court of the Ca- 
meta Apostolica. No great cause is 
considered settled until two judgments, 
agreeing with each other, have been 
pronounced upon it, that is, either @ 
second judgment on review by the Sa- 
cra Ruota, or judgment by the Camera 
Apostolica. Before all this process is 
gone through with, death often pro- 
nounces sentence on the poor prose- 
cutor himself. ‘Thus a case which the 
government may not care to have act- 
ed on at all, ean be as effectually laid 
to rest in the very heart of its magnifi- 
cent courts, as the most despotic king 
could wish. 

In criminal eases, the depositions are 
written down, and the whole cause car- 
ried on and completed with closed 
doors. Government provides a sort of 
attorney-general, whose services the 
accused can always command. He is 
appointed by the Pope, and supported 
by asalary, and calledthe Avrocato det 
Poveri (advocate of the poor). This 
would not be a bad plan for us to adopt. 
An attorney-general to defend the poor, 
rather than one to accuse them, would, 
we think, better subserve the ends of 
justice. Tn the Segnatura and Sacra 
Ruota, the advocates are compelled to 
address the court in Latin, a practice 
certainly tending to secure short speech- 
es, and allow very little rhetoric. 

This system, faulty as it is, could be 
borne with, were it not that in all crimi- 
nal offences, the suspected person may 
be imprisoned merely on suspicion, ad 
indefinitum. The accused may lan- 
guish his life away, without the power 
of bringing his case to trial. This 
gives to those exercising authority the 
power of shutting up in prison an ene- 








my, or any humble individual that stands 
in their way, without answering for it 
to any earthly tribunal. Under such a 
system, there can be no end or limits to 
the injustice that may be practised. 


The poor are perfectly in the power of 


the public officers, to be used, fright- 
ened, or imprisoned, as they like. 
What makes it still worse is, that men 
are imprisoned on the slightest offences, 
while bail is never allowed. This 
keeps the prisons choked with victims, 
and the innecent man is more likely to 
stay there than the guilty, for his ac- 
cuser will not be inclined to risk his 
character, or expose his tyranny, by 
allowing the man he has injured to ap- 
pear in his own defence. It is a burn- 


ing disgrace to the administration of 


the Papal States, that this injustice is 
allowed toexist. The practical results 
of so vile a system are such as one 
would expect. It is estimated that 
6000 are imprisoned in the Papal States 
every year, which is about one to every 
four hundred and fifty-five of the entire 
population. Crime, or unjust imprison- 
ment, must be frequent, to have one out 
of every five hundred and fifty see the 
inside of a prison annually. 

In addition to the Courts we have 
mentioned, are the LKcelesiastical 
Courts, whose duty it is to decide on 
all matters that come under the juris- 
diction of the church. The chief Ec- 
clesiastical Court is the Penitenziera, 


or Secret Inquisition, composed of 


thirteen Cardinals, one acting as Pre- 
sident, and a prelate acting as assessor. 
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No advoeate is allowed here, and no 
appeal granted. 

Ne have extended this article so 
much farther than we anticipated, that 
we can give but a word to the subject 
of Education. The educational sys- 
tem of the Papal States is divided inte 
three parts; Universities, Bishops” 
schools, and common schools. The 
character of the Universities is well 
known ; the Bishops’ schools answer 
somewhat in rank to our academies, 
and the parish schools are similar to 
our own, except that the education is 
chiefly religious. \The Government 
furnishes the means of education to 
about ove in fifty of the entire popula- 
tion. About three-fourths of the chil- 
dren of Rome receive gratuitous in- 
struction ; and there are 372 common 
schools in the city, containing in all 
14,000 scholars. Parish priests are 
the teachers, and corporeal punishment 
is strictly forbidden. ‘There is no pro- 
vision for educating the females. 
Those of the higher classes go into 
the convents, while the poor are taught 
in some of the charitable institutions, 
called Conservatori. Education is in 
a low state, and the ignorance of the 
poor most deplorable. 

In the above article we have had no 
reference to the Catholic religion, but 
have spoken of the Pope’s dominions 
as a political State; giving simply an 
outline of its civil and municipal insti- 
tutions, and the manner in whieh the 
government is carried on. 
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Wuart are we set on earth for ? 


B. BARRETT. 


Say, to toil— 


Nor seek to leave the tending of the vines, 

For all the heat o’ the day, till it declines, 

And Death’s mild curfew shall from work assoil. 
God did anoint thee with his odorous oil, 

To wrestle, not to reign ; and He assigns 

All thy tears over, like pure crystallines, 

For younger fellow-workers of the soil 


To wear for amulets. 


So others shall 


Take patience, labor, to their heart and hands, 
From thy hands, and thy heart, and thy brave cheer, 
And God’s grace fructify throngh thee to all. 

The least flower, with a brimming cup, may stand, 
And share its dew-drop with another near. 
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SUMMER LOVE. 


Tere was a youth who lived beneath the sun 
That streams upon the balmy Indian shore, 
Among all fairest youths the fairest one 
That roamed its hill-sides and savannahs o'er. 
In a few summer months his course was run, 
And ne’er returned that graceful iootstep more ; 
Over that silent life my thought has bent, 
And builded to its fame an unknown monument. 


If what thereon is carved may pleasure thee, 

A deeper beauty must it ever wear ; 
Within me it is reared so curiously — 

Half crowned with memory and wreathed with care. 
Not of mine own, but spirits tenderly 

Preserve a feeble form when Love is there ; 
He was my friend, though we each other knew 
Without familiar intercourse, as spirits do, 


HIis face was very fair; his large calm eyes, 
Not all unlighted with a silent fire, 
Lay as in some sweet bower of surprise, 
With a full sense of beauty growing nigher, 
As who entranced should see the morning rise, 
And the cool stars in deeper light expire ; 
His words were few—then first it seemed to me 
Why o’er the watery deep, God brooded silently. 


His wondrous beauty among other men 
Won for his brow the golden crown of praise, 
For when one looked at him, he looked again, 
Noting his graceful carriage and his ways ; 
Not always some without a sense of pain, 
For beauty waked a host of buried days, 
Within whose calm embrace enshrouded lie 
Youth’s glorious hopes whose spirit could not die. 


And women looked at him with peaceful heart, 
As on a summer landscape, not to be 
With cruel selfishness withheld apart, 
To some dim home a household melody ; 
for his fall life, unmoulded by low art, 
lowed largely out like the unmeasured sea, 
And a deep health to them his presence bore, 
As when they saw the ocean rolling to the shore. 


We met as strangers meet; scarcely a word 
Was spoken by us, but our glances fell 
Upon each other, and our hearts were stirred, 
Though of that motion he did never tell, 
Yet the cool silence from his features heard 
What words had never spoken half so well. 
The air was warmed by those heart-gushing beams, 
And flowed with freer tide life’s hidden streams. 
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Yet sometimes | would fain have told to him, 
What pleasant pain he woke within my breast ; 
I gazed upon him till my eyes were dim, 
Then his remembrance was the charm of rest ; 
He was as one who singeth a far hymn, 
Eluding ever, yet enticing, quest. 
I waited eagerly, but could not gaze, 
With burning earnestness upon that placid face 


He left his home while yet his years were few, 
And earnest hopes were wove like silken sails, 

The soundless ocean-paths to waft him through, 
Filléd quite out, for prayers are fav’ring gales. 

He sought the north while summer yet was near, 
And later spring-time told its sunny tales, 

*T was then I saw him first, and only then; 

Silent we parted there and met no more again. 


In the still fragrance of the summer hours, 
I sat alone and dreamed what we might be, 

Fair dreams that wreathed my beating brow with flowers, 
Culled from the garden of dim fantasy. 

I lived the future in those golden bowers, 
Gazing entranced upon a flowing sea, 

Almost I feared to know him, for it seemed 

That he could not be fair, as him of whom I dreamed. 
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I said we parted and my eyes no more 
Revelled amid such beauty’s fairy prime ; 
With willing gaze he saw his native shore, 
Heard with deep joy the old accustomed chime, 
That knelléd soon his pale, cold body o’er, 
In the wan dying of the summer time. 
My heart was very calm, when it was said | 
That the young stranger in his island home was dead. 


My heart was calm, but evermore a fair 
And shadowy presence streamed my life around, 
Like the faint perfume of the morning air, 
Sweetened by early flowers or spring birds’ sound, 
But never early flowers or spring bird there 
Amid the dewy freshness can be found. 
Ah! might I speak the thought that I would say ! 
When the deep founts are full, the waters ebb away 


Tis pictured here, that calm majestic face, 
Informed with beauty which the soul confers, 
His motions liquid with a flowing grace, 
As when the wooing wind the tall tree stirs, 
The heart outlooking with a regal gaze, 
Like a true king upon his worshippers. 
The Indian boy sleeps silent o’er the sea, 
But evermore a gentle spirit glides with me. C. 
Concord, Macs 
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PERSICO’S COLUMBUS. 


Our last Number contained a paper 
from a valued contributor, Mr. Alex- 
ander H. Everett, devoted to one noble 
production of the chisel, with which 
the federal Capitol has been recently 
adorned, Greenough’s colossal statue 
of Washington. At the period at 
which the accomplished writer was at 
Washington, gazing upon the work to 
which it was a grateful task to render 
its just meed of praise, another glo- 
rious performance in the same glorious 
art had not yet been erected to its 
place, and exhibited to the public eye. 
We refer to Persico’s group of Colum- 
bus and a female Indian, with which 
the east part of the Capitol is now 
adorned. Had it then been visible, it 
would not have failed to receive from 
the same elegant and graceful pen a 
notice better worthy of its merits, than 
that which we now hasten with pleasure 
to supply. 

An intelligent correspondent in the 
‘“ New World” thus discourses of it. 
Coineiding as his views do for the 
most part with our own, we cheerfully 
adopt in quoting them : 

“ By far, the greatest object of at- 
traction and admiration at Washington 
is Persico’s last and best work, the 
Discoverer and Discovered of America, 
which now occupies its permanent 
resting-place, In front of the eastern 
portico of the Capitol building. As a 
work of art, of prolific genius, of in- 
tellectual conception, of precise and 
admirable execution, this group, con- 
sisting of Columbus, at the moment he 


realizes his theory of the rotundity of 


the earth, which is simply yet beauti- 
fully illustrated by the globe held forth 
triumphantly in the right hand, and the 
ficure of an Indian female, startled at 
the approach of the bold adventurer, 
presents an entire picture, unequalled 
in grace, and unapproached in majesty, 
by anything which native or foreign 
talent affords in the public or private 
collections of the country. ‘The artist 
has grasped the history of the man, 
his undismayed courage amidst all vi- 
cissitudes, the providential guidance 
which overruled his destiny, the great 
aim and the beginning of an enterprise, 





whose results have changed the char- 
acter and condition of the world. The 
wondering beholder is irresistibly im- 
pressed with all the higher faculties of 
patient endurance, elevated purpose, 
discriminating judgment, and the well 
balanced spirit of resolution and of 
consummation which are developed 
and harmonized in the head of Colum- 
bus. Mind, majesty and grandeur per- 
vade, and thought seems to utter the 
poetical realisation of all the principles 
at which an ignorant world had scoffed. 
One is not approached as with statuary 
generally, and other works of the same 
sculptor which stand near by (the 
statues of Peace and War, eminently 
distinguished for ability), fail in the 
effect of this composition. 

“* In Columbus, there is an eloquent 
and touching appeal to the feelings, an 
energy of character, and an emotion 
which excites and moves, which per- 
suades to esteem, and carries recollec- 
tion along through the dark chambers 
of five centuries, placing us, as it were, 
face to face, with a common ancestor, 
distinguished beyond the men of his 
time, and foremost in the march of 
civilisation and Christianity. Even 
this generation, in the mind’s eye, has 
formed a fellowship with the man and 
his age; and the promptings, both of 
affection and reverence, urge the Ame- 
rican heart, as it expands in glowing 
homage to the discoverer of a Conti- 
nent, designed as the experiment and 
perpetuation of free institutions. 

“ The Indian figure is of extraordi- 
nary ease and most pleasing attitude. 
She is unnoticed by Columbus, but is 
herself alarmed at the advent of the 
mailed discoverer. Every characteris- 
tie feature of that peculiar race is mos¢ 
appropriately blended and developed in 
the lineaments and symmetry of this 
animated marble ; and the combination 
is so perfect, and the scene so real to 
the active mind, that it wants but a 
Prometheus to set the machine of life 
in motion. Ignorance, as usual, has 
become quite offended at the indelicacy 
of this figure, because the drapery has 
fallen naturally and gracefully at the 
instant of her surprise, which discovers 
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proportions that prudes think ought to 
be bandaged up with great care, and 
concealed from observation. Such ridi- 
culous pretensions to decency and deli- 
cacy have too often met the rebuke 
they deserve, to require either argu- 
ment or censure now. Sin and erime 
are measured by the degree of intention 
which influences the act; and, in the 
moral world, purity consists, not in the 
observance of a conventional code, or 
the edicts of morbid society, but in the 
heart, and the inner temple of all things 
sacred. The female, of proper capa- 
city and education, who would except 


to the simple and graceful posture of 


this unpolished but honest Indian, has 
much need to examine her own con- 
science, le&t association and the liberal 
doctrines of fashionable life have mis- 
led her judgment and shaken her prin- 
ciples ; and the more fastidious, and 
less intellectual, will see in this picture 
a lesson of nature in its primitive beau- 
ty, greatly in contrast with the vulgar 
and loathing accomplishments of the 
toilet, so prominently elaborate in them- 
selves, outraging every notion of pro- 
priety, and utterly at war with the sen- 
timents of a truly virtuous woman. In 
the whole work, there is everything to 
admire and nothing to condemn. It is 
sublime without pretension and great 
without effort. f 

“* The marble used in this work was 
taken from the recently opened quarry 
of La Palla, at Sira-Verra, between 
Pisa and Carrara, about twenty miles 
distant from the latter. It differs from 
the Carrara marble, of the 
statues of Peace and War are com- 
posed, being harder, whiter, more 
transparent and impervious to atmos- 
pheric action, for which quality it was 


Transparency seems a sin- 


which 


selected. 
gular expression wo apply to a heavy 
bedy of marble, but it requires only to 
be studied under the influence of a 
vertical sun, to realize the life-bestow- 
ing lustre which it sheds not only upon, 
but through the figures. 

“ Persico was employed five years 
upon this creation of his genius, and 
the marble was transported to his 
studio in Naples, a distance of 700 
miles from the quarry. The armor 
upon the statue of Columbus, is accu- 
rate to a rivet, having been copied 
from a suit in the palace of the de- 
scendants of the Discoverer, at Gnoa. 
The cost of the group is $20,000.” 
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There is but one mistake which it is 
necessary to correct in the above. 
The author has after all but imperfectly 
conceived the true grandeur of the 
idea of the artist. Its main point is 
this—that Columbus is supposed to be 
looking towards Europe from the New 
World of whxh he has just consum- 
mated the discovery ; and in that New 
World, from the Capitol of the great 
American Union, the spot which may 
be regarded as the most intense con- 
centration, to a single point, of the 
whole idea of the destiny of the New 
Continent, both as to its own incaleula- 
ble future and as to the reaction of its 
influence on the rest of the world. 
From this spot, erect in an attitude of 
grand and glorious exultation, with the 
figure advanced as in an eager appeal 
to the attention of the old world to 
which he addresses the triumph of his 
demonstration, he thus exhibits, majes- 
tically silent, in the globe held high 
aloft in his right hand, his reply to all 
the sneers of incredulity, and the per- 
secutions of malignity, with which his 
wild and visionary projects had been 
received. we have 
seen of the group assume that it re- 
presents Columbus as in the act of 
landing on the shores of the New 
World. This is a total misconception, 
as the view of the writer from whom 
we have quoted is an in pe rfeet concep- 
tion, of the sculptor’s sublime design. 
Manifest as the whole story of the 
group is upon its surface, we are only 
surprised that this explanation should 


“Some accounts 


be necessary to any beholder. 

The female Indian figure by the side 
f Columbus 1s worthy of no 
The two together well repre- 


0 less 


praise. 


sent the meeting of the two races; 
and at the same time that the selection 
of the female sex for the Indian allows 


the seulptor to add to the general ef- 
the charm and 
grace of womanly 
idea 
physical weakness and manifest moral 
and intellectual inferiority, of the mu- 
tual relation of the two races as they 
are for the first time brought into con- 
tact. Intent on the mighty thoughts 
with which his great heart is swelling 
—thoughts which deal with worlds and 
ages—the Columbus pays no heed to 
the half-frightened, half-adoring form, 
which, from beside him, is gazing up 
in beautiful wonder on this godlike 


whole all the 
loveliness, a just 
its comparative 


fect of 


. \ ‘ 
is exhibit d, in 
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stranger who has descended like a 
revelation from heaven. The whole 
conception is truly great ; its execution 
exquisite ; and it will constitate a sub- 
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Tse markets continue to evince the 
progress of that speculation consequent 
upon the violent change in the chan- 
nels of business, caused by the ruthless 
tariff froma 
20 to 35 per cent. The com- 
1532 provided for a 


and sudden increase of the 
range of 
promise a st of 


gradua! reduction of the then level of 


duties, from 35 per cent. to 20 per 
cent., in a period of ten years, which 
was a time sufficiently short in order 
not to disturb the interests which had 
grown up under the high tariff, or to 
injure the capital which by its opera- 
tion had been drawn into particular 
pursuits. When the unconstitutional 


and impolitic principle of protection 
had once been adopted, it was in some 
degree due to the innocent third par- 


ties, who had availed themselves of its 
supposed benefits, that time should be 
given them to escape the 
new change in policy. 


this principle was admitted and gene- 


evils of a 


rally acquiesced in by the adoption of 


the compromise 
nial and small 
general level of 20 per 
reached in 1842. In that period great 
commercial had sprung up, 
and vast capitals were employed in the 
commerce of the country, gradually 
increasing under the descending scale 
of duties. In the new revision of the 
tariff, no thought and no heed was 
given to the wants and wishes of this 
large class, but in 60 days the duty 
was raised from 20 to 36 per cent., 
being to the same level from which, to 
protect manufacturers, ten years had 
been allowed for the reduction. The 
injustice of such inconsiderate legisla- 
tion is self-evident, and its effects are 
now beginning to be felt. The first 
ear of these high duties was marked 
by a perfect stagnation of trade, a great 
diminution of revenue, and an accumu- 
lation of capital at all the great centres 
VOL. XV.—NO. LXXIII. 7 


act providing for bien- 
until the 
cent. was 


reductions, 


interests 
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lime monument to the memory of the 
sculptor whom it has placed in the 
very front rank of the art of his age, 


AND COMMERCIAL ARTICLE 


of commerce in the Union. Prices of 
al! descriptions of goods fell, and money 
became a perfect drug. Mercantile 


had been crushed, trade 
paralyzed, and there was no employ- 
ment for money. In the meantime, 
by the process of consumption with 
small supplies, the stocks of goods on 
the sea-board and in the towns of the 
interior became greatly reduced; gra- 
dually, the actual wants of the people 
leading to new purchases, prices began 
to advance, and they now feel the full 
weight of the tariff as we illustrated in 
our Number fur May, in the article of 
iron, which has again considerably ad- 
vanced. ‘The effect of the stagnation 
of trade caused by the sudden raising 
of the tariff, was unquestionably the 
accumulation of idle capital. This mo- 
ney for a length of time remained un- 
employed, but gradually stimulated 

great speculation in stocks. Had the 
public eredit of the | States been 
unimpaire d and the fearful disasters in 


enterprise 


severa 


the stock market not of so re¢ent a 
date, there is no doubt but one of the 
greatest bubbles the world has ever 


witnessed would now be in active pro- 
cess of inflation ; as it is, the abundance 
of raoney has promoted scenes of specu- 
lation, which, had they been predicted 
twelve months since, would have been 
considered as but the visions of lunacy. 
Stocks of the most worthless descrip- 
tion rise in price several per cent. ina 
day, and continue to advance, although 
admitted on all sides to be perfectly 
worthless. This is the natural effect 
of forcibly throwing money by process 
of law, out of the regular channels of 
business and compelling it to find em- 
ployment even in the demorslizing 
speculations of the stock market. if 
from the present tariff of 35 pec cent. the 
duties should be immediateiy taken off 
and entire free trade adopted, probably 
some $50,000,000 of capital now em- 
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ployed in manofacturing would be with- 
drawn, and remain idle until dissemi- 
nated ir the channels of trade. In the 
meantime the efforts of its owners to 
make it temporarily productive, would 
foster immense speculation. The sud- 
den advance in the tariff has had the 
same effect upon capital employed in 
trade and commerce. The tariff of 
1828 produced the same result. Capi- 
tal accumulated, and stimulated into 
life those speculations, which, assisted 
by other causes, swelled until the ex- 
plosion dishonored ten sovereign States 
of the Union. 

The State of New York has obtained 
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a loan of $500,000, 5 per cent., 18 
years to run at 1% per ceijt. premium, 
to pay contractors, being part of the 
$900,000 authorized at the ate session ; 
one year since, a six, per cent. stock of 
the same tenor brought 2.25 per cent. 
premium. The equivalent in a six 
per cent. stock for a five per cent. at 
14 premium would be 113, hence the 
value of New York stock within the 
year has advanced 10.5 percent. If 
we look back at the terms at which 
New York stock have been negotiated, 
we shall have a good index of the state 
of the money market at different peri- 
ods, as fulluws: 


TERMS ON WHICH THE NEW YORK CANAL DEBT WAS CONTRACTED, WITH THE 
VALUE OF THE STOCK TO YIELD FIVE PER CENT. 
e p > 4 Value of 
Year. On account of. Interest. Redeemable. Terms. Steck. Amount. 
1826 Oswego Canal. 5 pr. ct July, 1846 par. ie | 227,000 
1828 Oswego Canal. 5 * duly, 1846 par 101 0 110,000 
1830 Chemung Canal. 5 : 18590 10 38 prm. 101 1 130,000 
1831 Chemung Canal. 3 ¢ 1850 wo “ ot 1 141,000 
1833 Chemung Canal. 5 1859 i7 3) * 101 0 100,000 
1836 Chenango Canal. 5 « 1845 145 “ 10 6 230,000 
1837 Chenango Canal. 5.“ 1845 27“ 100 6 525.969 
1838 Erie Canal. a = In55 050 « 101 0 1,000,000 
1839 Erie Canal. a 1855 par 1010 3,000,090 
1840 Erie Canal, _ 1858 10 dis 10! 0 2,000,000 
1841 Erie Canal. 5. 1858 16 * iv! 0 367.952 
is4l Erie Canal.  * 1860 par 113 4 300,000 
1842 Erie Canal. 1860 par. 113 4 79.000 
1843 Contractors. 6 ‘ 1861 21 4 prm. 1134 300,000 
1844 Contractors. 5 . i862 ‘a. « 101 0 500,000 


In 1840, under the influence of dis- 
credit, the 5 per cent. stock sold at 17 
per cent. below its actual value. ‘The 
rate of interest was then raised to 6 
per cent., which sold, in 1842, 13°4 
per cent. below its actual value, to 
yield 5 per cent. during the time it had 
to run. At that time the first move- 
ment towards a restoration of credit of 
the Union was made in the Legislature 
of New York, by the imposition of the 
mill tax, and stopping the issue * of 
stock. It appears, then, from depre- 
ciation the value of New York stocks 
has risen to the level they occu- 
pied in 1828, when the accumul: tion of, 
capital consequent upon the enormous 
tariff of that year, commenced stimu- 
lating speculation. In 1830 it appears, 
under its influence, New York 5 per 
cents. had risen to over 10 per cent. 
premium, and in 1833, they commanded 
17°51 per cent. premium. The enor- 
mous prices for stock generally indi- 
cated in that value for New York Fives, 
led to the creation of an immense 
amount of stock of all descriptions 
manufactured io sell. A large pro- 


portion of those stocks subsequently 
became worthless, and the present 
speculations thus far ran more inte the 
resuscitation of those stocks than the 
creation of new ones. Subscriptions 
for two important railroads are, how- 
ever, in progress of filling up. The 
Erie Railroad and a road to connect 
the New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
with the New York line. A charter 
for this company, with a capital not to 
exceed $3,000,000, has recently been 
obtained from the Legislature of Con- 
necticut. This road, by connecting 
with the Harlem, will throw open to 
this city a communication with the ex- 
tensive chain of railroads crossing New 
England in every direction, and which 
having cost some $21,000,000, com- 
mand a business which yields from 4 
to 5 per cent. per annum. 

The Erie Railroad, built by indi- 
vidual enterprise, will undoubtedly be 
a work of vast importance, but is likely 
to exercise a material influence upon 
the finances of the State. Communi- 
eating with Lake Erie at a point which 
will command the trade earlier in the 
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spring and later in the fall than the 
Canal, it has the advantage over that 
work that it will be open the year 
round, and while the southern counties 
will always have free access to the 
city, the produce of the western States 
will never be arrested on its way to 
market by sudden frost, and be obliged 
to be wintered over, at great expense, 
in the interior. These are circum- 
Total increase of tolls on Erie Canal for f 


Increase on merchandise, ° 
Increase on produce of western Stat 


es, 
Total increase, 


Decrease on products of this State, 


The fact is here evident, that not only 
does all the future increase of the Erie 
tolls depend upon the trade of the other 
States, but that a large portion, near 30 
per cent of present revenues are de- 
rivable that The Erie 
Railrvad, in all probability, will soon be 
an active and efficient competitor for 
that business, in which case the pres- 
ent debt of the State will be found suf- 


from source. 


ficiently burdensome upon our farming 
population, who are now paying a di- 
rect tax mostly occasioned by the large 
loans of State money to the Erie Rail- 
road, and expended in the canal en- 
largement, for no other purpose than to 
drive their own produce out of the At- 
lantic markets, through that of the 
competition of the Western States. 
That the State derives large revenues 
from the Western trade pouring through 
the canal, is certainly a matter of con- 
gratulation, were it not ev ident that the 
large r those revenues are, the more 
severe is the competition with which 
the farmers of this State have to con- 
tend. When that competition is brought 
about through individual enterprise, as 
will now be the case with the Erie 
Railroad, if that work is built at all, 
there is no cause of complaint, but it is 
too much to ask of the agricultural in- 
terests of this State, that they loan 
their money for facilitating an opposi- 
tion to their own business. 

The progress of business in all sec- 
tions of the country, as indicated in the 
swelling revenues of all the public 
works, continues to present the most 
flattering indications. The Western 
trade particularly, evinces an unprece- 
dented activity, to be ascribed chiefly 
to the absence in the Western States 
of all speculative action, which ceased 
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stances which are likely to affect mate- 
rially the revenues of the Erie Canal, 
more especially when we consider the 
fact set forth in the able report of the 
Canal Commissioners, that in the last 
five years there has been actually a de- 
crease in the revenue derived from the 
produce of this State, and that all the 
increase has been derived from the pro- 


duce of western Statcs, as fullows: 








ive years, . ‘ ‘ - $1,730,754 
enw, $273,696 

4-3” 2oRee 

s ‘ . 1,808,683 

° ; ‘ ‘ 77,929 1,730,754 


with the winding up of the pernicious 
issues of paper money which so long 
held sway in the agricultural States; 
with the cessation of bank loans, fra- 
gality returned, and the avenues of 
trade pour forth wealth in quantities of 


unequalled magnitude, destroying the 
theory that banks are in any way ne- 
cessary to the development of the re- 


sources of the country. Money was 
never so plenty in all sections as now, 
exchanges so regular, nor the means of 
remittances so plenty and cheap. The 
only drawback upon the prospects of 
the country is the destruction of for- 
eign trade, which took place last year. 
This reduced our exports at a moment 
when the supplies are the largest, and 
therefore in the face of extreme abun- 
dance of money caused prices uf pro- 
duce to rule lower than ever, while 
those of imported and manufactured 
goods are extravagantly high. The 
rapid rise in prices of imported goods 
has induced large imports, and the ex- 
changes have risen to a height which 
indicates that specie will speedily go 
abroad in payment, notwithstanding that 
one argument used in favor of the im- 
position of the tariff wes, that it would 
** retain specie in the country.” 

The renewal of the charter of the 
Bank of England, which expires in 
August next, is attended with changes 
in the paper system of England, which 
will have an influence in every quarter 
of the commercial world. At the last 
renewal of the charter, which took 
place in 1833, it was provided that, upon 
one year's notice being given within 
six months after the expiration of the 
ten years, from August 1, 1834, and 
the payment of all sums due by the 
public to the Bank, the chartered privi- 
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leges shall cease. ‘This time is now 
rapidly approaching, but it is the deter- 
mination of government to renew its 
privileges for ten years more, ander 
certain limitations, producing an or- 
ganic change in the system, with the 
view of limiting the vaciliations of pa- 
per money, and of preventing an inor- 
dinate rise in prices through the action 
of paper money. This marks an era 


in the progress of the commercial 
world. The Bank in question was es- 


tablished in 1694, with a capital of 


£1,200,000, which was loaned to the 
government at 8 per cent. interest. 
This was the commencement of the fa- 
mous paper system, which has since 
swelled to such enormous magnitude in 
the shape of government debts in al! 
nations and the use of paper money in 
England and the United States. The 
cause of the creation of the Bank was 
the poverty of the government, and the 
almost utter impossibility of supplying 
its wanis by means of taxation, from 
the scarcity of money. ‘The increase 
of the volume of the currency by means 
of paper, by advancing prices, enabled 
the government to collect its taxes 
freely and to swell its revennes to an 
almost limitless extent. From a reve- 
nue of a few thousand pounds only in 
1694, the government was enabled to 
swell its expenditure to £100,000,009 


in 1815, by means of the operation of 


paper. The guns of Waterloo, while 
they dispelled the war clouds that for 
centuries had hung over the continent, 
signalised the approaching end of the 
paper system. Up to that time, Eng- 
land, by her superior advantages, had 
enjoyed a monopoly of manufacturing 
for the markets of the world, Her ex- 
ports could not be supplied so well 
from any other quarter, and sales of her 
manufactures were made almost at her 
own prices. When, however, the peace 
of Etrope became established, the in- 
dustry of nations received a new direc- 
tion, active competition to English 
manufactures started into life, and it 
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soon became apparent that the high 
level to which prices had been raised 
in England by the free use of irre- 
deemable paper money, how little in- 
convenience soever might have been 
experienced from it while commercial 
intercourse with other nations did not 
exist, would be fatal to her ascendency 
when bronght into contact with the 
specie currencies of other nations 
Hence the necessity for, and the pas- 
of, Peel's bill of 1819, which 
restored specie payments in 1821, 
thereby reducing the value of proper- 
ty and the range of prices something 
nearer to the 
countries. 


sage 


level of those of other 
This had for a time the de- 
sired effect, and in some degree restored 
the export trade of Britain. The im- 
provement of other countries in manu- 
factures was however very rapid, and 
to maintain the supremacy of England, 
it was indispensable to reduce the cost 
of production, which was effected part- 
ly by removing duties upon raw mate- 
rials imported. The object thus sought 
to be attained was, however, frustrated 
by the expansive nature of the curren- 
ey, which, although 


colin, was capal 


convertible into 
je of a great expansion, 
which raising prices, caused an expurt 
of bullion that undermined the fabric 
and produced a revulsion that, followed 
by a short harvest, bank- 
ruptey. This was peculiarly the case 
in five years, ending in 1838. 


threatened 


During 
that period of time the expansion of 
bank currency had been very great 
and the general Jevel of price s had 
risen alt an average about 35 per cent., 
causing large imports and greatly dj- 
minishing the « Xports, by which means 
the bullion in the Bank had been great 
ly reduced, at the same time the har- 
having | 


vests been good, the foreign 
corn trade had ceased The move- 


ment is seen in the following table 
which expresses the quantity of wheat 
in quarters imported into England ir 
each year, and the amount of bullion 


held by the Bank at different times. 


AND THE BULLION IN THE 
BANK. 
Year. Wheat Impt'd Bullion in Year. Wheat linpt'd. Bullion in 
Qrs. Bank. (QQra. Bank. 

1832 325,435 £5,293, 150 1838 1,241,460 Dec.’ 30, £9,326,000 
1833 «82.346 8,983,800 1839 2,634,556 Dec. "30, 2,887,000 
1834 64,653 9,948,000 1840 1,993,387 4,073,000 
1835 28,483 6,693,000 1841 2,300,878 5,062,000 
1836 30,554 7,060,0C0 1842 2,668,051 10,932,000 
1837 244,619 4,048,000 1843 800,000 15,784,000 
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It appears that from 1834 to 1837, al- 
though no wheat was imported, the 
bullion in the Bank ran down from 
£9,000,000 to £4,000,000; when the 
Bank, becoming alarmed, powerfully 
curtailed its circulation, and brought 
back to its vaults a large amount of 
bullion, in 1838; when, the harvest 
being short, 1,241,460 qrs. of wheat 
were iinporte sd, causing a drain for gold 
which, in the following year, reduced 
the Bank to the degradation of asking 

loan of £2,500,000 of the Bank 
France, to avoid bankruptey. In the 
four years subsequent to that event, al- 
though the import of wheat continued 
larger than ever, yet the export trade 
increased to an extent which not only 
paid for that corn, but a large amount 
of bullion in addition. The whole 
quantity of wheat imported has been, 
for 12 years, 14,739,503 qrs., 
of £42,431,115, or an average of 573 
per quarter Hence, in 1842, the 
quantity of wheat imported, being larger 
than ever, cost £7,603,915, which was 
not only all paid for, but near £6,000- 
000 was added to the bullion in the 
vaults of the Bank. In 1843 the im- 
port of wheat still further declined, and 
the accumulation of bullion has contin- 
ued up to the present moment; the 
necessary result of the immense ex- 
ports consequent upon the low level at 
which prices have ruled. At this par- 
ticular juncture, favorable to a 
change in the banking system, the gov- 
ernment has brought forward its plan ; 
the leading principle of which is, that 
that proportion of the paper currency 


at a cost 


80 
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liable to fluctuate, shall rise and fall 
exactly in proportion as the specie in 
the Bank increases or diminishes. To 
attain this object, the Bank of England 
is divided into two parts ; one of issue, 
and the other to conduct the ordinary 
banking business, All the bullion held 
by the institution, is to be transferred 
to the issuing department, which shall 
emit paper of two descriptions, the one 
based upon securities toa fixed amount, 
and the other on specie,—dollar for 
dollar on hand. The securities are to 
consist of the debt due the Bank by the 
government, £11,000,000, and an addi- 
tion of £3,000,000 of exchequer bills, 
making £14,000,000 as a fixed amount, 
beyond which the Bank cannot issue 
bills 


for its own profit. This fixed 
amount is supposed to be less than the 
lowest sum to which the Bank currency 


is ever liable to be reduced. All the 
paper which is put in circulation above 
that amount, will be represented by 
the same amount of specie on hand; 
so that in fact a specie currency has 
been adopted in London, at the centre 
of the commercial world. The issues 
of the country Banks are in like man- 
ner to be restricted to the average cir- 
culation of the last few years, which is 
about £7,000,000. Hence the fixed 
circulation of England will be £21,000,- 
000; the actual circulation is now 
£30,000,000 ; the difference must flac- 
tuate with the ballion in bank. Had 
this law been in operation last year, 
and the movement of specie been the 
same, the effect would have been as 
follows :— 


Actual Private Circulation 

Circulation, Banks. Total. Bullion. Fixed. under new 

Bank of England. P law—total. 

September, 1841, 17,069,009 9,085,071 26,155,071 4,803,000 21,000,000 25,803,000 
January, 184: 3, 18,243,009 7, 782.734 26,065,734 11,054,000 21,000,009 32,054,000 
ay, 19.422.000 7,782 745 27,204,745 11,365,000 21,009,000 32,325,000 
S-ptember, “ 19,552,000 8,211,892 27,761,862 12,259,000 21,000,000 33,250,000 
March, 1844, 12,741,000 8,459,889 29,930,889 16,011,000 21,000,000 37,041,000 


The actual circulation, it is observa- 
ble, is far less than would have been al- 
lowed under this immense accumula- 
tion of coin, but in 1841 the actual cir- 
culation was more than would have 
been allowed, and that excess arose 
from the large issues of the country 
Banks. When the Bank England 
was obliged to reduce its issues, that 
reduction created a natural demand for 
money which the country Banks sup- 
plied; this under the new plan cannot 
be done. They cannot issue their own 


notes over the average, and if they ap- 
ply for Bank of England notes, that in- 
stitution cannot issue them unless the 
range of the bullion warrants it, which 
under such circumstances is not likely 
to happen, because it is the fall of the 
amount of specie on hand which causes 
the Bank to curtail its own movement. 
Thus England has in fact, taught by 
the vicissitudes and disasters of the pa- 
per system, gone back toa specie cur- 


rency after 150 years of currency 
scheming. It is however worthy of 
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remark that the government has not ab- 
solutely forbidden the extension of 
the security circulation beyond the 
£14,000,000, but that it can be done 
only by the consent of the Queen 
in council, and then the whole pro- 
fit derivable from that issue must be 
paid over to the government. This 
provisivn, for all practical business pur- 
poses, would seem to be unnecessary ; 
but it has probably reference to the pos- 
sible exigencies of the government 
itself which may require such an issue. 

The United States are now the only 
nation where an expansive paper curren- 
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cy is in operation, although they have 
suffered more than other nations from 
the abuse of the system. Nearly all 
the evils of the revulsion which overtook 
banking have passed away, money is 
abundant, the rate of interest low, the 
currency is equal and uniform, exchan- 


ges perfectly regular and cheap, and a 
more fitting opportunity cannot present 
itself for separating the government 
from banks, and utterly repudiating the 
gambling system, thereby protecting 
the people against a recurrence of the 
disasters of the past ten years. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Early Christian Fathers ; or, Memoirs 
of Nine Distinguished Teachers of the 
Christian Faith, during the first three 
Centuries, including their Testimony to 
the Three-fold Ministry of the Church. 
By the Rev. W. M. Carmicuaet, D.D., 
Rector of St. Thomas’s Hall, Flushing, 
L.1. New York: Alexander V. Blake, 
77 Fulton street. 1844. 


Tuis is a very excellent volume on the 
subject of which it treats : a favorite theme 
of late, not only with the churchman and 
the professed reader of works of the sort, 
but also with the great reading public. 
Of course, the topic of Episcopacy has 
been variously handed, wiredrawn by 
many, and forcibly treated by afew. By 
no American writer, that we are aware of, 
has the whole matter been more thorough- 
ly discussed, than by the author of the vol- 
ume under consideration. He has adopted 
the historical method, and aimed to prove 
the divine origin of Episcopacy, from the 
testimony of the early fathers, to whom the 
church universal refer upon points of 
doctrine, which they have copiously illus- 
trated in their writings, and to defend the 
truth of which, and testify their faith, 
they willingly surrendered the mysterious 
gift of life itself. 

We cannot, of course, be expected to 
enter into the merits of so vexed a ques- 
tion: one, the parties engaged on either 
side of which are so evenly matched. As 
general critics, we see no cause for the 
great excitement: it does not affect the 
common Christianity of all sects, nor the 
common humanity of all true men. It is 
a question of power, of discipline, of rank. 


We incline to adopt the scriptural proof, 
so well expanded in the tract, “ Episco- 
pacy Tested by Scripture.”” Yet there 
are a host of able writers against this, 
To the churchman, the argument appears 
conclusive, the effect, in a great measure, 
of education and prejudice. As much 
may be said for and against the opposite 
side. The Congregationalists point to Je- 
rome, and a number of able defenders. 
In the Church of England itself, there is 
the manly Hoadley and the present Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, Whately, fairly sconted 
and abused, as only controversialists abuse 
each other (in a mode unknown to gentle- 
men and Christians), for their simple libe- 
rality and (professionally speaking) laxity, 
on this very dogma. 

In general, the Episcopal clergy are 
strongly for Episcopacy, from evident and 
interested views of advancement. For 
this reason, a defence of Episcopacy from 
them lacks the weight of impartiality; 
while, on the same grounds, the argaments 
of the Congregationalist derive additional 
force from his personal disinterestedness. 
And always we trust that witness most im- 
plicitly, who has the least to gain or lose 
from the issue. 

Perhaps, it may be conceded—we would 
certainly ourselves allow as much—that 
Episeopacy is expedient in certain cireum- 
stances. It isa wise policy, to preservea 
gradation of rank, where the incumbents 
are clearly fit and good men. But what 
an army of bad bishops, as well as poor 
sinful laymen! The office tends to aeget 
a feeling of spiritual arrogance, much to 
be deplored. We heard an honest, clever 
scholar (who is a Baptist clergyman), re- 
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mark, that the humblest person becomes 
a new man, by gaining a bishopric. It 
changes manliness into pride, and mode- 
ration into austerity. We know a story 
(one of a bundred cases) in point: a cer- 
tain English Bishop, at one of the govern- 
ment stations in India, at a large dinner 
party, where the company was select, and 
composed of official dignitaries, was called 
upon to pronounce a blessing, upon which 
he drew himself up with a most Christian 


dignity, and observed, that the etiquette of 


the English Church did not permit a Bi- 
shop to go through the ceremony, but his 
chaplain would act as his substitute. Here 
was an humble, apostolical, Christian 
man. All Bishops are not such, yet the 
tendency certainly lies that way. Office 
fosters pride, and pride is the natural ene- 
my of religion. In Great Britain, where 
the Church is often a dernier ressort to 
younger sons, many gain rank from purely 
worldly motives. Here, in these United 
States, we have had a White, Moore, 
Chevereux, and may we have many more 
like them. 

As to apostolical succession, that is a 
tough question. Before making up his 
mind, every honest inquirer would do well 
to read carefully Macaulay’s statement of 
the matter, in his article on Church and 
State. (Ed. Rev. 1839.) One may easily 
grant the divine origin and institution of 
Episcopacy, and yet reasonably doubt 
whether the present race is a true descent 
in the right line. 

Thus much could one with justice argue 
against the Episcopal order, an order 
adorned, to take but one country, by a long 
series of most excellent pastors and most 
able men in England: an order that can 
point to a Latimer, a Cranmer, a Hall, a 
Taylor, a Kerr, a Tillotson, a Wilson, a 
Hoadley, and many others of equal worth 
and piety. 

If we could feel as sure of the sincere 
adhesion of the majority of good church- 
men, to this favorite dogma, as we are 
fully convinced of the high and pure views, 
and Christian manliness, of the author of 
this work, we should not apprehend the 
order to be in any danger. But looking 
about us, we see not the man styled Bi- 
shop, elevated to that dignity, who has the 
mark of an Apostle upon him. Bishop 
Moore, of Virginia, was almost the last 
of the noble old race. 

The bishopric is not, to our mind, essen- 
tial to a Church. We are democratic 
enough to admit King Charles’s maxim, 
** no King no Bishop,” since a natural al- 
liance appears to exist between civil and 
relizionsdespotism. Still, though Bishops 
generally are spoiled by their office, and the 
temptation it extends to a perversion of 
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power, yet we do not hence consider that 
ought to be the natural inference. With 
Pope we may exclaim, “ Even ina Bishop 
I can spy deceit,” though we should by 
no means cousider the office a sure test of 
a man’s Christianity. 

We hope, however, readers of all sorts 
will make it a point before making up 
their minds for or against the doctrine, to 
procore and study this latest treatise. It 
furnishes a thorough survey of the whole 
ground by historical illustration. It ear- 
ries clear design, a complete mastery of 
materials, and wide reading, The style 
is natural and easy, appropriate to the 
subject, and without the slightest tineture 
of aflectation or display. The writer has 
the subject at heart, and is fully persuaded 
of its verity and importance. 

The appointments of the book are in 
excellent keeping with its character. It 
is neatly, and even handsomely * got up,” 
as to print, paper, and binding. We trust 
it will be extensively read by honest in- 
quirers, churchmen or otherwise. 


Theory of Morals: An inquiry concerning 
the law of moral distinction and the 
variations and the contradictions of ethi- 
cal codes. By Richarp HiLpRetrH. 
Boston: Charles C. Little & James 
Brown. 1844. 


In an age which keeps up not only such 
‘a terrible thinking,” but such a terrible 
writing and speaking as this, it would 
hardly be fair to blame this book for con- 
taining little or nothing original. Itisa 
brief inquiry into the nature of Right and 
Wrong, and gives a passing analysis of 
the principal systems of mental philoso- 
phy, which either have prevailed, or are 
now prevalent in the world. The author 
has the merit, at least, of writing very 
plainly and explicitly ; no small merit 
when we consider the obscurity with 
which ethical subjects are, now-a-days, so 
often treated. We do not know, however, 
that, in avoiding one extreme, he has not 
fallen into the other. Without any loss of 
clearness, his style might, probably, have 
been somewhat more rigid than it is, 
But it is, of course, extremely difficult to 
write with precision upon metaphysics in 
a language so destitute as ours of a suit- 
able nomenclatu:e. We can easily con- 
ceive of the confusion there would be in 
natural sciences if every treatise thereon 
had its own peculiar terms and definitions, 
If a fixed Janguage be thus important in 
practical philosophy. it would seem to be 
actually indispensable to the subtle dis- 
tinctions and intricate reasonings of men- 
ta! philosophy. 
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Mr. Hildreth arranges the various sys- 
tems of murals, as well ancient as modern, 
under the comprehensive classification of 
the Mystic Theory, or that which wakes 
things right or wrong according as they 
are pleasing or displeasing to the Deity; 
and the Forensic Theory, or that which 
makes things right or wrong according as 
they are for the interest or disadvantage 
of society. Perhaps the difference be- 
tween these schools will not appear evi- 
dent at first, because there is a common 
ground between them upon which they 
can, and in fact do, unite. It is said 
that the true interest of man never can be 
inconsistent with the pleasure of God; 
and, since they will thus agree as to what 


things are right and what things are 
wrong, the different bypotheses from 


which they start only to meet at the same 
conclusions, are of little importance. But, 
upon stripping the two systems of any 
modifications, and reducing them to their 
elements, it will be found that, whilst the 
Mystics consider morality something ab- 
stract or independent of society, the Foren- 
sics consider it merely conventional, or the 
expression of public opinion. Mr. Hil- 
dreth, who supports the views of the latter 
class, says this in so many words: 


“ Morality, instead of being an abstract thing, 
independent of human nature, something external 
to it, whether originating in the absolute nature of 
things, in the decrees of God, or the arts of man, 
grows, in fuct, out of mun's very constitution.” 


Surely, this doctrine totally precludes 
the idea of human improvement. Tho gh 
the author, indeed, does not himself draw 
such a deduction, maintaining, on the con- 
trary, that morals are progressive, it ap- 
pears to us, nevertheless, to be quite irre- 
sistible. If we believe, and who does not, 
that the eighteenth century is any im- 
provement on the eighth, we are, of neces- 
sity, establishing a separate and independ- 
ent standard by which to measure the 
morality of the world. One man is taller 
than another, just in proportion as he is 
nearer the sky, or further from the earth 
than that other; and, in the same way, 
one age is better or worse than another 
age, just in proportion as it more or less 
corresponds to some abstract or higher 
test of virtue. Without this, how can we 
say that one nation is better than another 
nation, or civilized life better than savage 
life? The contradictions into which the 
doctrine of conventional morality leads, 
are too manifest to require comment. 

Though we are thus compelled to ex- 
press a total disapprobation of the very 
hypothesis upon which Mr. Hildreth’s 
theory is founded, we can still recommend 
his work to our readers as a well-argued 
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and interesting essay. It is the first ofa 
series of treatises, which it is proposed to 
collectively entitle “ Rudiments of the 
Science of Man.” They are to be pub- 
lished in the following order: Theory of 
Morals—Theory of Politics—Theory of 
Wealth—Theory of Taste—Theory of 
Knowledge—Theory of Education. This 
reminds us of an anecdote told of the pre- 
sent king of Bavaria. When visiting once 
an exhibition of modern paintings in Mu- 
nich, that capital which his taste and 
munificence have consecrated to art, sci- 
ence and literature, he was shown a series 
of paintings by a young artist, whose de- 
signs had, unfortunately, far exceeded bis 
skill. They were called the “ Triumph 
of Peace,’ “ Triumph of Virtue,—of 
Truth,” &c., &c. Maximilian regarded 
them silently for some time, and then, 
turning to the limner, who stood anxiously 
by, seid that he missed one triumph there. 
“And what is that, if your majesty 
please?” “The Triumph of Art,” said 
the royal connoisseur, and turned shortly 
on his heel. And we miss one theory 
here; the most important ef all theories ; 
the Theory of Life. This was not ex- 
plained in the academy ; the scholiasts 
made it, if possible, more obscure than it 
had been before; and it remains as unin- 
telligible now as wt probably was when 
the foundation was laid of the pyramid of 
Cheops. 


Hyponoia ; or Thoughts on a Spiritual 
understanding of the Apocalypse or Book 
of Revelation; with some remarks upon 
the Purousia or second coming of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and an Appendiz, 
upon the Man of Sin. New York: Lea- 
vit, Trow & Co., Publishers, 1544, 


Tuts work is a commentary upon a 
portion of the sacred writings, confessedly 
but little understood by the Cuiristian 
public, and to which many contradictory 
interpretations have been assigned. It 
has generally been considered a prophetic 
account of political and ecclesiastical 
events which should take place upon the 
earth subsequent to the promulgation of 
Christianity. The writer of the present 
work has regarded this mystical portion 
of Scripture as having a different design, 
and as having an undersense or spiritual 
interpretation, which he attempts to de- 
termine by comparing its highly figurative 
language with other portions cf Scripture, 
generally allowed to bear such an inter- 
pretation, and supposes it intended for an 
exposition and illustration of the promi- 
nent truths of Christian doctrine, and of 
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the tendency and effect of such errors in 
regard to them as will arise at all periods 
of the world’s history, from the natural 
dispositions of the heart. His general 
idea is, that the Apocalypse is not a Re- 
velation of future events of any kind, but 
a revelation or wnreiling made by Jesus 
Christ of himse/f and of his own character 
and offices; an intellectual manifestation 
corresponding with what he apprehends 
to be the second coming of the Son of Man 
in the Scriptural sense of the term. 

We have not examined the volume 
sufficiently to pass upon its merits, but 
the nature of the subjeet commends it to 
the attention of the Christian public, and 
if the writer’s method of interpretation is 
the correct one, much of the learned 
labor hitherto bestowed on this subject in 
reference to church history might have 
been spared; while a new and interesting 
field of investigation is opened for every 
biblical student. It may, indeed, be con- 
sidered as a somewhat novel circum- 
stance, that a volume of several hundred 
pages, octavo, should have been written 
by a Protestant upon the Book of Revela- 
tion, without even an incidental notice of 
the Church of Rome, the Pope, the Pa- 
pacy, or the French Republic, so long 
considered by British commentators espe- 
cially, the peculiar subjects of apocalyp- 
tic prediction. 


Transactions of the New York State Agri- 
cultural Society, together with an ubstract 
of the proceedings of the County Agricul- 
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tural Socielies. Vol. Ill. 1843. Albany : 
Printed by Carroll & Cooke, Printers to 
the Assembly. 1844. 8vo., pp. 671. 


The Agricultural Report of the present 
year presents a large and handsome vol- 
ume, richly filled. The Transactions of 
the County Agricultural Societies make 
about half of its ample bulk; the other 
portion being occupied with a great variety 
of useful and interesting matter, chiefly 
Reports, Prize Essays, &c., collected with- 
in the year 1843. The whole is illustrated 
with numerous and well exeeuted wood- 
cuts; and constitutes a highly creditable 
annual monument to the zeal and eflicien- 
cy brought to their honorable and useful 
labors by the body from which it proceeds. 


The Christian Instructed in the way of 
the Gospel and the Church: a Series of 
Discourses delivered in St. James’s 
Church, Goshen, during the years 1840- 
12. By Rev. J. A Spencer, A. M,, 
late Rector. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 200 Broadway. Philadelphia: 
George S. Appleton, Chestnut street. 
1844. 16mo., pp. 325. 


Sermons, bearing on Subjects of the Day. 
By Joun Henry Newman, B. D., Fel- 
low of Oriel College, Oxford. New 
York: D Appleton & Co., 200 Broad- 
way. Philadelphia: George 8S. Apple- 
ton, Chesnut street. 1844. I6mo., pp. 
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CurrosiTy is no longer on the tip-toe re- 
specting Mr. Gregg’s long-promised 
volumes on the Great Western Praries: 
this pleasing ; roduction has fully real- 
ized the high expectations that we en- 
tertained respecting it, from the notice 
anticipatory given in our previous issue. 
We need not, after what has been said 
already, add anything further in com- 
mendation of Mr. Gregs’s charming 
work. 

Geo. Endicott & Co. have nearly ready 
the first part of their splendid edition of 
“Dr. Weber’s Anatomical Atlas of the 


Human Body,” in natural size. This 
great work has already enjoyed a repu- 
tation in Europe unsurpassed by any 
other production of its class; it is need- 
Jess, therefore, to say, that the present 
liberal enterprise of Mr. Endicott, in 
the proposal to supply an improved edi- 
tion of this costly work, and at a much 
lower price than the foreign edition, 
richly merits, as we trust it will receive, 
the widest patronage from the members 
of the medical profession. We are hap- 
py to observe that our esteemed friend 
and ex-contributor, Dr. S. Forry, is ap- 
pointed to superintend its editorial su- 
pervision, who will give in this edition 
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from the German, some additional ex- 
planatory matier to the Supplementary 
Atlas, not contained in the tate foreign 
editions. It isto be completed in twen- 
ty-three parts, at $1 50 each, payable 
on delivery. 

“ Biographical, Literary,and Philosophical 
Essays,” contributed to the Ec ectic Re- 
vi.w, by John Foster. 1 vol. 1. mo. 
450 pages. These contributions well 
deserve to class with those of Macau- 
lay, Jeffrey, and Sydney Smith. 

“Essays on Christian Morals, Experi- 
mental and Practical,” by John Foster. 
1 vol.18mo. 

6 Think before you Act, and other Tales, 
by Mrs. Sherwood. 

“ Very Little Tales for Very Little Chil- 
dren”’—second series. 

“The Prize Story-Book,” consisting of 
Tales translated from the German, 
French, and Italian, together with se- 
lect tales from the English. 

Holiday Tales,”’ consisting of pleasing 
Tales for the Young. 

A new juvenile annual, entitled “* The 
Child’s delight, a Gift for the Young.” 
Edited by a Lady. Embellished with 
numerous engravings on steel; anda 
new work by the author of the “ Three 
Experiments of Living,” entitled “* The 
Log Cabin, or the World Before You ;” 
embellished with a steel plate. 

Dr. Daurbin’s *“ Observations in Europe, 
principally in France and Great Bri- 
tain,” has recently been issued by the 
Harpers,—a fact needlessly stated, since 
few literary novelists of the day have 
become more generally esteemed. We 
learn the author is engaged on another 
work, descriptive of his visit to the 
East. 

The Appletons announce the following 
new Juveniles: “ Dr. Co ke Taylor’s 
Student’s Manuals of Ancient and 
Modern History”—2 vols. ‘ The Ele- 
ments of Natural History,” by Wm. 
Lee. “ The Book of the Army,” by J. 
Frost, author of “ The Book of the Na- 
vy,” with plates. ‘ Cary’s Translation 
of Dante,”—revised edition. “* Domes- 
tic Tales and Allegories illustrating 
Human Life,” by Hannah More—2 
vols. We ought to observe, also, the 
following on their list of announce- 
ments: “Dr. Thirlwall’s History of 
Greece ;” “The Poetical Works of 
Mrs. Hemans,” complete, 9 vols. 16mo. 
** Otto Specter’s Fable Book,” with 100 
illustrations, and his “ Puss in Boots,” 
with twelve spirited designs, &c. They 
elso have just ready, in theology, the 
* Complete works of Hooker,” edited 
by the Rev. J. Keble, 2 vols. 8vo.; 
* Practical Sermons for every day in 


3? 


[July, 


the year, and principal Holidays,” by 
Rev. C. Biadley; “the Double Wit- 
ness for the Church,’ by Rev. W. L. 
Kipp; also, a new volume of * The 
Rose,” for 1845, with ten steel plates, 
and another annual to be called “ The 
Keepsake,” for 1845. 

“ The Lady Equestrian,” is the title of a 
little hand-book just published by Red- 
field, comprising a concise treatise on 
the art of riding, adapted from Ashton’s 
illustrations, with numerous additions 
and modifications, to which are append- 
ed full descriptions of the prevailing 
styles of ladies’ riding habits, &c., by 
Mr. A. E. Campbell. 

The same publisher has alse in course of 
publication * Dr. Norwood’s Revised 
Edition of Buchan’s celebrated work on 
Domestic Medicine.” 

«The Chess-Player’s Hand Book” is in 
preparation and will suon appear. 

“ The New American Drawing-Book,” by 
Chapman, is now in an advanced state 
of preparation ; it will commence with 
the elementary principles of the art, and, 
by easy and progressive Jessons, will 
advance the pupil to a thorough and 
complete knowledge of this delightful, 
important, and valuable accomplish- 
ment. It will form one large octavo, 
embellished with numerous engravings, 
and will be published shortly. 

* The American Pictorial Museum ;” con- 
sisting of illustrations of events in 
American History ; portraits of distin- 
guished Americans; views of principal 
cities, of natural curiosities, and works 
of art; deeds of daring and heroism; 
Indian history, etc. 

We have heard rumors of certain distin- 
guished visitors being expected from 
Europe; and as we believe we can 
make the announcement without hesi- 
tation, and give it, moreover, exclusive- 
ly, we do it for the information of our 
friends. We refer to the fact of the 
immediate visit to our shores of Earl 
Spencer, better remembered by his late 
title, Lord Althorp. It is well known 
that few members of the British Peer- 
age have been so little indebted to the 
factitious distinctions of rank for their 
high reputation as the present Lord 
Spencer. Besides combining the advan- 
tages of deep learning and the rich in- 
heritance of his father’s munificent love 
and patronage of literature, he is alsoa 
practical man. His main object in mak- 
ing th: tour of the United States is, with 
a view to new suggestions and compari- 
sons in the important science of agri- 
eulture,—the resulis of which will be 
given tothe world. His lordship will 
preserve the strictest incognito, Bul- 
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wer,—who was expected to have come 
by the last steamer,—Brouzham, and 
some others, are mentioned as ex- 
pecte! guests; and we learn from a 
letter of the fair and favorite poetess, 
Eliza Cook, that she longs to visit the 
* Land of Washington,” and only re- 
grets her medical attendant has inter- 
dicted the gratification of her wishes. 


In deviating from our ordinary custom, we 


take pleasure in noticing a new candi- 
date in periodical literature, recently 
commenced with evilent success, by E. 
Littell & Co., Boston, entitled “The 
Living Aze.” Besides being about the 
cheapest issue of the day, it is not 
among the least attractive in typogra- 
phical skill; and its editor has displayed 
more than ordinary taste and discretion 
in his selection of the most choice and 
interesting articles which are constantly 
to be gleaned from the larger English 
Reviews and Journals. 


We regret to noice the decease of Mr. 


Town, the architect and well known 
book-collector of this city—once a true 
disciple, with Allen, Brevort, Corwin, 
and others, of the literary patriarch, 
Dibdin. 


Langley’s next publications will be, Miss 


Sedzwick’s “ Alida, or Town and Coun- 
try;” ** Ellen Woodville, or Life ia the 
West;” “ Atala,” from the French of 
Chateaubriand, translated by Smead 
and Lefebvre, of Richmond, Va., and 
Madame De Stael’s_ chef-d’cuvre, 
* Corinne.” Each of these works will 
be issued in the cheap style. 


Gould, Kendall & Lincoln have just issu- 


ed a neat volume of “ Miscellanies, 
consisting principally of Sermons and 
Essays,” by the Rev. John Harris, D. 
D., author of the well known Prize 
Essays, “ Mammon,” “ The Great 
Teather,” &c., edited, and with an in- 
troduction, by Joseph Belcher, D. D. 
Dr. B. must have rendered a very ac- 
ceptable service to the religious public 
by the presentation of the present col- 
lection of fugitive papers, by Dr. Har- 
ris; since every emanation from his 
elezant pen has met with such univer 
sal welcome in both hemispheres; and 
as those who are familiar with the au- 
thor’s previous productions will not 
fail to avail themselves of this new con- 
tribution, it is needless for us to say 
more on the subject. 

new elition of an admirable volume has 
just been issued, entitled “ The Genius 
and Design of the Domestie Constitu- 
tion, with its Untransferable Obligations 
and Peculiar Advantages,” by Christo- 
pher Anderson. This work is a com- 
plete home-treasury, and ought to be in 
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the book -case of every household; its 
important lessons of instruction are of 
the highest value, and we confidently 
recommend it to the attention of all 
who sustain the responsible relations of 
parents, guardians, &c. Mead of this 
city is the publisher. 


Mr. Riker has the complete works of 


Archbishop Leighton, the first Ameri- 
can edition, in one volume, 8vo., in fine 
legible type; it will be published ina 
few days. Also a fine edition of “ Bar- 
row’s Works,” the 8 vols. of the English 
ed. in 3 vols. 8vo. He has two annuals in 
progress for the approaching holidays— 
‘©The Opal for 1845,” edited by Mrs. 
Hale, and embellished by a seres of 
highly finished engravings—much su- 
perior to those of the preceding volume. 
The other is to be styled the “ Haw- 
thorne,” being a kind of rifaccia- 
mento of the pieces of Mrs. Child, Les- 
lie, Hughes, &c. It will be accompa- 
nied with several very attractive en- 
gravings. 


Dunegan, of this city, has nearly com- 


pleted his splendidly embellished edition 
of the Douay Bible. We have seen 
early proofs of the plates (fourteen in 
number), which we can safely affirm, 
are of very high merit, and great beau- 
ty. The illuminated title-pages are 
unique, as well as the chaste and ele- 
gant designs by Croome of the * Fami- 
ly Record.” The typography will be 
of corresponding beauty, and yet the 
entire volume will be issued at the very 
moderate rate of twenty-five cents per 
number, twenty-four completing the 
work. We shall refer to this beautiful 
issue in our next more at length. 


We learn from a late number of the Pica- 


yune, that among the passengers by the 
Virginia Antoinette, was B. M. Nor- 
man, Esq., author of “ Travels in Yuca- 
tan” We understand that he has made 
sev ral important discoveries in the way 
of ruins, &c., in the region of country 
back of Tampico, and has brought over 
many choice specimens of statuary, &e., 
many of them of exquisite workman- 
ship, which he is to present to the New 
York Historical Soc ety. We shall 
know more of his discoveries hereafter. 
Mr. N. brought despatches for our 
Government from China, which came 
overland from the Pacific. 


ENGLISH. 


Murray announces for immediate publica- 


tion, “ The Public and Private Life of 
Lord Chancellor Eldon ;”’ with extracts 
from his correspondence, comprising 
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letters from George III., George IV., 
an i other celebri‘és ; and selections from 
his “* Anecdote Book,” written by him- 
self. Edited by Horace Twiss—to be 
illustrated with portraits and views, &c. 
3 vols. 8vo. An Excursion through 
the Slave States, from the Potomac to 
the Frontiers of Mexico.” By G. W. 
Featherstonhaugh—with plates. Mr. 
Poulett Scrope’s “ Memoirs of Lord Sy- 
denham,” with a narrative of his ad- 
ministration in Canada, and selections 
from h scorrespondence. New edition. 


Drinkwater’s “ History of the Siege of 


Gibraltar”? “ Farming for Ladies,”’ by 
the author of “ British Hasbandry.” 

A new work, for home uses, entitled 
“© An Encyclopedia of Domestic Eco- 
nomy,” by T. Webster. 1 large vol. 

A new work on the known phenomena 
connected with the chemical influence 
of the solar rays; including the photo- 
graphic process, and many new discov- 
eries in art, &c., entitled “ Researches 
on Light,” by Robert Hunt. 

The following are also forthcoming novel- 
ties :—‘‘ Rambles in Germany and Ita- 
ly in 1842-3, by Mrs. Shelley.” 
* Rambles and Recollectivns of an In- 
dian Official,” by Lieut.-Col. Sleeman. 
“ The Legends of Saints and Martyrs, 
their Lives and Acts, Characters, Hab- 
its, Attributes and Emblems, as illus- 
trated by Art, from the Earliest Ages 
of Christianity to the present time,” by 
Mrs. Jameson. ‘“ Critical Remarks on 
Mr. Payne Collier’s and Mr. Knight’s 
Editions of Shakspeare,’ by Rev. A. 
Dyce. “The Exile, and other Poems,” 
by Miss Barrett. A new Play by Mr. 
Browning. A new tale by Lady Geor- 
giana Fullerton, called “ Ellen Middle- 
ton.” Also, another styled “ The Man 
without a Profession,” depicting the life 
of an emigrant, by C. Rowcroft, author 
of “ Jules of the Colonies.” 

Mrs. Hartley’s new novel (the authoress of 
* Indian Life,”) is entitled “ Claudine 
Mignot 

Bentley, the publisher, has in preparation 
for publication, some valuable original 
state papers, comprising letters of 
Charles I. and If.; also a !arge number 
of Prince Rupert’s; many of them are 
said to be of great historical, national 
and personal interest. 

Tupper has a new work just out, called 
“The Twins,” a domestic novel; 
* Heart,’ a social novel, and other 
minor tales. 

An important work on the botany of the 
frozen world, is about to appear, com- 
prising the plants of Capt. Ross’s An- 
tarciie voyage. 

We observe Mr. J. Catherwood has now 


ready, in Lundon, his folio of illustra- 
tions of ancient monuments in Central 
America, Chiapas and Yucatan, con- 
sisting of 25 large folio plates in litho- 
tint. Some sets, colored and mounted, 
sell at 12 guineas 


The two concluding volumes of “ Letters 


of HoraceWalpole to Sir Horace Mann,” 
are also now ready in London; and 
a Narrative of a Mission to Egypt, 
the Red Sea, Persian Gulf, the East 
Indies, and the Island of Bourbon, by 
M. V. Fontanier. 


A new novel by the author of “ Ben Brad- 


shaw,” called “ The Mysterious Man,” 
Mills’s new work, entitled “The Eng- 
lish Fireside,” are also just ready. 


Sir Harris Nicolas is preparing for speedy 


publication, ** The Despatches and Let- 
ters of Admira! Lord Viscount Nelsen,” 
from original sources, and which will 
comprise much that is entirely new and 
calculated to throw light on some fea- 
tures of character in that great naval 
hero. 


A painfully curious statistical work is 


also announced, “On the Cases of 
Death by Starvation, as the height of 
Social Disorganization, with Sugges- 
tions towards its Prevention in the 
Metropolis,” by J. L., late of the 
Colonial Service ; with an Introduction, 
by Viscount Ranclagh. 


A very choice and quaint-looking tome 


has just appeared, entitled “ The Print 
Collector,” being an intreduction to the 
knowledge necessary for forming a col- 
lection of ancient prints; and Bentley’s 
new works of fiction comprise “The 
Triomphs of Time,” being a third series 
of “Two Old Men’s Tales;’’ “ Con- 
stancy and Contrition, or Woman’s 
Trials ;”’ Mrs. Gore’s “ Popular Mem- 
ber;” “Constance D’Oyley,” by the au- 
thor of * Clandestine Marriage,” &e.; 
“The Wilfulness of Woman,” by the 
author of “ History of a Flirt.” “The 
Bridal of Melcha,” by Miss M. L. Boyle, 
and the seventh volume of Strickland’s 
“ Lives of the Queens of England,” 
are on Colburn’s list. 


Mr. Edward Jesse, the naturalist, has a 


new work entitled “Scenes and Tales 
of Country Life.” 


Among the recent deaths in the literary 


world, we notice the well-known name 
of George Lackington, bookseller. His 
decease occurred on the 31st of March. 
It is needless to notice the character of 
one so long and prominently connected 
with the history of the bock-business of 
London, further than to say, he presents 
another to the many instances we have 
on record, of a distinguished, self-made 
man. 
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Wm. Beckford, Esq., the author of * Va- 


thek” and other well-known publica- 
tions, died on Thursday, May 2d, at his 
house in Lansdowne Crescent, Bath. 
Mr. Beckford was in his 81th year, and 
with Rogers and Wordsworth, at the 
time of his death, the oldest of the emi- 
nent living authors of Great Britaia. 
He once was also the eccentric and 
well-known proprietor of Fonthill Ab- 
bey ,and its unique and munificent mu- 
seum of curiosities, which cost in build- 
ing one quarter of a million. 


The Patrie states that M. Thiers has con- 


cluded his “ History of the Empire,” 
and is to receive 500,000 franes for the 
work. 


The following items of foreign literary in- 


telligence, in addition, we subjoin, from 
Wiley Putnam’s last News-letter : 


Mr. Lyell has nearly completed his work 


on America. It is to be publisned in 
London by Mr. Murray, and in this 
country by Wiley & Petnam. The 
title is, “ North American Geology, with 
a Journal of a Tour in 1841-2. By 
Charles Lyell, Esq., author of * Princi- 
ples of Geology,’ «c.” In 1 vol. 8vo 


The Rev. Horatio Southgate, author of 


“Travels in Mesopotamia,” &c., has 
nearly completed a * Narrative of an- 
other Journey into Mesopotamia,” a 
Visit to the Monophysite Churches in 
that Conntry, &c., with an account of 
the present state and prospects of the 
Eastern Churches: and another 
volume on the Ministry, Worship, Rites, 
Doctrines, Usages, &c., of the Syrian 
Jacobite Charch. 


also 


The following are announced as in press, 


« 


T 


« 


in addition to former lists, viz: 


The History of the English Revolution.” 


By F. C. Dahimann, late Professor of 
History at the University of Gottingen. 
he 8th and last vol. of “ Thirlwall’s 
Greece” (completing “ Lardner’s Cy- 
clopeedia). In July 


The Zoology of the Voyage of H. M.S. 


Erebus and ‘Terror,’ under the com- 
mand of Capt. Sir James Ross, R. N. 
Edited by John Richardson, M. D. F. 
R. 8., and by John Edw. Gray, Esq., F 
R.8. Part L 


‘Flora Antarctica; or, the Botany of the 


- 
- 


The Religion of Ancient Britain.” 


Voyage of the Erebns and Terror,” Ke. 
By J. D. Hooker, M. D. F. L. 8., Bo- 
tanist to the Expedition. In 20 month- 
ly parts, royal 4to., each containing 8 
fine plates of new or imperfectly known 
species. Part I. 

By 
George Smith, F. A. 8. 


‘ Narrative of a Mission to Egypt, the Red 


Sea, the Persian Gulph, the East Indies, 
and the Isle of Bourben. By Mons. E. 
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Fontanier. 
Governmen 
Memoirs of the Reign of George ITI.” 
By Horace Walpole. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Rambles and Recollections of an Indian 
Official.’ By Lieut. Col. W. L. Slee- 
man, 2 vols. royal 8vo., with numerous 
engravings. The “Rambles” consist 
chiefly of a joarney from the banks of 
the Nerbudda to the Himmaleh moun- 
tains; but with these are incorporated 
the * Recollections” of the author’s pre- 
vious experience; exhibiting in the 
whole a sketch of the picturesque cha- 
racter of the country, its principal geo- 
logical features, state of culture and re- 
sources, and of the customs, habits, 
superstitions, knowledge, and capabili- 
ties of the people. Among the graver 
sections isan historical piece, giving an 
account of the celebrated contest among 
the four sons of Shah Jehan for the Em- 
pire of Hindostan. The utmost care 
and attention have been bestowed upon 
the Ijlustrations. The original draw- 
ings—consnmmately wrought—are the 
productions of native artists, of high 
talent, from which perfect fac-similes 
will be obtained. 

siblical Criticism on the first Fourteen 
Historical Books of the Old Testament; 


By order of the French 


im 


also on the first Nine Prophetical 
Books.”’ By S. Horsley, LL.D., Lord 
Bishop of St. Asaph. New edition, 2 
vols. 8vo. The high estimation in which 


Bishop Horsley’s ** Biblical Criticism” 
is held, notwithstanding the disadvan- 
tages under which it first appeared, as 
a posthumous publication, has encou- 
raged the publishers to spare no pains 
in making the present edition of the 
work more worthy of the reputation of 
its eminently learned author, and better 
adapted to the use of students in theo- 
logy. Great care has taken in 
correcting the Greek and Hebrew, and 
in rectifying the very vicious punctua- 
tion which had disgraced the former 
edition. 

Vigilantius and his Times.”’ 
Gilly, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 

all Ages.’? 
1 vol 


been 


By W. S. 


By 
Charlotte Elizabeth. with en- 


gravings. 


‘Rome and the Reformation.” By J. H. 


se 


“ 


Merle D’Aubigné, 


The Four Prophetic Empires, and the 


Kingdom of Messiah.” By the Rev. 
T. R. Birks, M. A. 1 vol. 8vo. 

New Illustrations of the Life, Studies, 
and Writings of Shakspeare.”” By Rev. 
J. Hunter, F. 8. A. 


The Illuminated Books of the Middle 


Ages—by the Editor of the “ Paleogra- 
phia”—a history of Iiluminated Books 
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from the [Vth to the XVIith Century, 
with fac-similes, is announced to be 
published io monthly parts. We have 
seen the plates to a gorgeous volume 
about to be published,—** Pugin’s Glos- 
sary of Ecclesiastical Ornament and 
Costume,”—which certainly surpass 
any of the kind hitherto produced. 
There are 70 plates printed in gold and 
colors. The details of many of the 
Ornaments are given of fuli size, and 
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are all drawn, colored, and described 
from Ancient Authorities. 

The Memoirs and ‘ orrespondence of the 
late eminent scholar, Thomas Arnold, 
D. D., author of “ History of Rume,” 
&c., are preparing for the press, edited 
by the Rev. A. P. Stanley. 

Featherstonhaugh’s forthecming beck on 
the United States seems to be a scorcher, 
especially on the folks down scuth; we 
judge from quotations in the Atheneum. 


NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The monthly meeting for June was 
held at the rooms of the Society in the 
University, the Hon. Albert Gallatin in 
the Chair. A large number of members 
were in attendance, and many distin- 
guished visitors, among whom was the 
Mexican Minister, General Almonte. 

The minutes having been read by the 
Secretary, and the donations to the library 
announced by the Librarian, Mr. Folsom, 
one of the Corresponding Secretaries, 
read letters from the following gentle- 
men :—Mr. Brantz Mayer, of Baltimore ; 
Mr. Jacob B. Moore, of Washington ; 
Rev. Jo. Cogswel!, D.D., of East Windsor, 
Conn ; J. K. Tefft, Esq., of Savannah, 
Ga.; Hon. Thomas Day, of Hartford, 
President of the Historical Society of 
Connecticut; Hezekiah L. Hosmer, of 
Perrysburgh, Ohio; Sir William R. Ham- 
ilton, of Dublin, and Sir John Bickerton 
Williams, of Wem, near Shrewsbury, 
England. 

Mr. Folsom also read a note from Rob- 
ert Walsh, Esq., of Paris, stating that 
Mr. Draper had forwarded from Havre 
two sets of statistical reports eight quar- 
tos each, one for the New York Historical 
Society and the other for the National 
Institute at Washington; and adding that 
the Minister of Cummerce had promised 
to give the whole scries, which will 
amount to eighty-six volumes, one for 
each Department of France, provided the 
Society wish to possess them. 

The Foreign Corresponding Secretary 
was instructed to make a proper acknow- 
ledgment and reply. 

A long and interes‘ing letter was also 
submitted from M. Alexandre Vattemare, 
of Paris, who is pursuing with unremit- 
ting activity his admirable plan of litera- 
ry exchange, transmitting to the New 
York Historical Society a large collection 
of valuable works, forty-one in number, 
of which a correct list will be published. 
M. Vattemare appended to his communi- 
cation extracts from letters addressed to 
him by gentlemen transmitting copies of 


their works for the United States: M. 
Etien Gallois; Le Comte Laru, pair de 
France; M. Alletz, Chef au Ministre 
des Affuires étrangéres Consul General a 
Genes; C. D’Orbigny, Directeur du Die- 
tionnaire Universe) d’Histoire Naturelle, 
&e.; Dumerson, Chevalier de Ja Jegion 
d’honneur, ’un des Conservateurs du Cab- 
inet des Medailles de la Bibliotheque 
Royale, &c., &c., &e.; M. F. Estancelin, 
membre de Ja Chambre des Deyutés,— Le 
Compte Leon de Laborde, M. Rey, mem- 
bre de la Societé Royale des Antiquaires 
de France, &c., &c., M. A. Jal, Histo- 
riographe de la Marine, &c., M. Leon 
Vidal, Conservateur de la Bibliotheque ad- 
ministrative au ministére de l’Interieur, 
&c —and others. 

M. Vattemare states that all documents 
and works concerning history, geography, 
legislation, jurisprudence, science, art, 
industry, commerce, public schools, hos- 
pitals, houses of refuge, prisons, peniten- 
tiaries, in a word all woiks of general 
public utility, published in the United 
States and particularly in the State of 
New York, will be gladly accepted by 
their public institutions. 

The Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Mr. Wetmore, presented a report 
upon the nominations which had been re- 
ferred to them, and these gentlemen were 
thereupon elected. 

Corresponding Members.— Robert Thom 
of China, her Britannie Majesty’s Inter- 
preter, and James H. Trumbull, Esq., of 
Stonington, Connecticut. 

Resident Members.— Hon. John McKe- 
on, Jonathan Edwards, Esq. 

A large number of nominations for 
membership were made, and the qualifi- 
cations of some of the gentlemen named 
were stated to the Society. 

Mr. Schoolcraft, from the Committee 
on Indian names, to whom bad been re- 
ferred the olden map of part of New 
York, presented by Mr. Verplanck, at the 
last meeting, ssid that the Cc mmittee 
were unanimous in their opinion of its 
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high value—that it embraced several 
Manes contained in no other map, and 
although without date, it was evident, 
from its including Albany county, it was 
made prior to the erection of Tryo> 
county, probably about the year 1765, lt 
extended as far as Cayuga lake. 

Mr Lawrence remarked that it was 
within the recollection of the members, 
that a committee had been appointed 
some time since to report upon the value 
of the documents collected by Mr. Broad- 
head, and the general merits of the His- 
torical agency. The Society had felt it 
incumbent upon them to vindicate the en- 
terprise from the aspersions which had 
been cast upon it, in a report presented 
to the higher branch of our Legislature 
by an honorable Senator. And the Hon. 
Mr. Bleecker, of Albany, had been ap- 
plied to for the purpose, both by letter and 
through Mr. Schoolcraft, and that gentle- 
man had promised to the committee his 
invaluable assistance». [1 was soon afler- 
wards understood thas Mr. Broadhead 
was about returning from Europe, with 
all the remaining documents he had suc- 
ceeded in procuring, and the committee 
had determined, therefore, to await his 
coming. But he had the pleasure of as- 
suring the members, on their behalf, that 
their report would n no case be delayed 
beyond the first meeting of the Society, 
afler the summer vacation. 

Mr. Joho W. Ejmonds read an histo- 
rical sketch, entitled *‘Some passages in 
the life of Governor Tompkins.” 

The paper was confined principally to 
the events of I8l14—a very gloomy and 
anxious period of the late war with Eng- 
Jand. It commenced by describing the 
state of things at the beginning of that 
year. The Lake Champlain frontier was 
threatened with a powerful army under 
Sir Geo. Provost, and Sacketts Harbor, 
Oswego, and the mouth of the Genesee 
river, by a combine! land ant sea force 
uniter Sir James Yeo. Onthe Niazara 
frontier the American army had been 
driven out of Canada, and Lt. Gen. 
Drummond had crossed the lines, burned 
Lewiston, Schlosser, Buffalo and Black 
Rock, and driven our forces and the in- 
habitants far into the interior, Sag Har- 
bor on Long Island was also threatened, 
and Tord Hill was assembling a large 
force at Halifax destined to the attack of 
New York ; the enemy intending by simul- 
taneous attacks to form a junction by the 
Hutson river and cut off all communica- 
tion between the Eastern States and the 
rest of the Union At this time Gov. 
Tompkins, with the House of Assembly 
and the Council of Appointment opposed 
to him in politics—with litule aid from the 
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General Government, for it was almost 
penniless—brought into the field nearly 
50,000 troops, raised $3,000,000 for the 
public service, commanded nearly 20,000 
troops in person, called an extra session 
of the Legislature, and underwent besides 
all the ordinary labors of administering 
the government of the State. During 
this year he was tendered by Mr. Madi- 
son the office of Secretary of State, which 
he declined, bat he accepted the entire 
command of the 3d Military District, 
which he held until the April following. 

The consequence of his measures was, 
that the enemy were beaten at Platts- 
burgh, and their fleet on Lake Chanplain 
destroyed, were driven from the Niagara 
frontier, and the threatened attack on 
New York was directed to New Orleans, 
where the war terminated with the vic- 
tory of the 8th of January, 1815. 

Mr. Edmonds had selected an interest- 
ing period for his paper, and he made it 
the more interesting by filling it princi- 
pally with the correspondence of the 
prominent men of that day. 

Among that correspondence was one 
between the Governor and a Clergyman, 
the Rev. Benjamin Wooster, Fairfield, 
Vermont, from which it appeared that 
when Sir George Prevost with his army 
invaded our Champlain frontier, the 
Militia of Vermont were calied out. 
When the alarm reached Fairfield, Mr. 
Wooster was just preparing to preach to 
his people, preparatory to the sacramental 
supper; without a moment’s delay, his 
people turned out en masse, chose their 
pastor to be their leader, under his com- 
mand, reached Plattsburgh in season, and 
fought bravely through the whole of that 
successful battle. 

The Governor commenced these servi- 
ces by a present of a superb copy of the 
Bible, which was accompanied, and its 
r ceipt acknowledged, by Jetters, which 
proved a very interesting portion of the 
paper read to the Society. 

On motion of Prof. Mason, the thanks 
of the Society were returned to Mr. Ed- 
monds for the interesting paper read by 
him, and a copy requested for deposit in 
the archives, 

The President appointed Mr. W. W. 
Campbell to fill the vacancy in the com- 
mittee of publication, caused by the re- 
signation of Mr. Gibbs. 

The Society then adjourned to meet on 
the first Wednesday in October, unless 
sooner called together by the Executive 
Committee. 

The close of the evening was pleasant- 
ly passed by the members and visitors in 
the gallery, wherea simple repast awaited 
them. 
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The public interest in the proceedings 
of the New York Historical Society, s:ems 
to be steadily increasing; the attendance 
is more numerous and constant; the cor- 
respondence more extended; the papers 
read agreeable, able and appropriate 
contributions to the Historic materials, in 
which the Institution is already so rich. 
A new catalogue of the Library is in pre- 
paration. A new volume of collection is 
almost completed; and a committee of our 
most respectable lawyers and merchants 
are now engaged in raising a sufficient 
amount of money to place the Society, 
which is now free from debt, upon a stable 
and permanent foundation. 


Sercian Mreettnc—Tuesday evening, 
June 18.—The First Vice President, Wm. 
B. Lawrence, Esq., in the Chair. 

Mr. Folsom stated that the statistical 
reports which were referred to in the let- 
ter of Mr. Walsh, of Paris, read at the 
last meeting, had been received; and on 
his motion it was— 

Resolved, That the thanks of this So- 
ciety be given to the Minister of Com- 
merce, of France, for the very valuable 
and most acceptable donation of eight 
volumes of the Statistique de la France to 
this Society; and that the Foreign Cor- 
responding Secretary be instructed to com- 
municate this Resolution to that distin- 
guished functionary. 

A duplicate set of these reports has 
been received for the National Institute at 
Washington ; and Mr. Walsh’s letter men- 
tioned that the Minister of Commerce 
had promised to give the whole series, 
which will amount to eighty-six volumes. 
The admirable arrangement and fulness 
of detail which characterize these vol- 
umes give to them great interest and 
value. They are briefly as follows: 

Ist. Statistical documents upon France, 
published by the Minister of Commerce 
Imperial quarto, Paris, 1835, 1 volume. 

This constitutes the introductory vol- 


ume to the collection, the publication of 


which was commenced in that year, and 
contains a sketch of the system proposed. 
The general divisions are as fullows : 

Ist, Territory; 2d, Population ; 3d, Ag- 
riculture ; 4th, Mines; 5th, Industry; 6th, 
Commerce; 7th, Navigation; 8th, Colo- 
nies; 9th, Internal Administration; 10th, 
Finances; 11th, Military Force; 12th, 
Marine; 13th, Justice; 14th, Public In- 
struction. 

These general divisions are further sub- 
divided, and the plan of statistical inquiry 
illustrated. 

2d. Statistics of France, Territory and 
Population, vol. Paris, 1837. 
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3d. Statistics of France, Exterior Com- 
merece. Paris, 1838. 

4th. Statistics of France, Agriculture, 
4 volumes. 1840-42, 

5th. Statistics of France, Public Ad- 
ministration. 1843. 

These volumes, which are splendidly 
printed at the Royal Press, form an ele- 
gant as well as a valuable addition to the 
library, and well deserve an examination 
from our public men. 

The Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee presented a report upon the nomi- 
nations which had been referred to them 
at the last meeting, and the gentlemen re- 
commended were unanimously elected. 

Mr. Jay gave notice of a proposed 
amendment to the 7th section of the Con- 
stitution, to restore the former rule of 
electing members at a meeting subsequent 
to the one at which they have been nomi- 
nated. 

The gentlemen e’ected are as follows: 

Resident Members.—John C. Greene, 
George C. Griswold, Waldron B. Post, 
George Potts, D. D., Rev. Gorham Ab- 
bot, Rev. Jacob Abbot, Wm. E. Wilmer- 
ding, Dr. Richard 8. Kissam, Benjamin H. 
Field, John L. Mason, Cambridge Living- 
ston, Henry Hall Ward, Rev. Wm. Adams, 
D. D., Charles F. Hunter, Charles E. 
West, Elisha P. Hurlbut, Hon. Wm. In- 
glis, Joshua M. Van Cott, George W. 
Morrell, Pliny Earle, M. D., Francis W 
Edmonds, John R. Peters, Esqrs. 

Corresponding Members.—Jared P. Kirt- 
land, M. D., of Cleaveland, Ohio; Hon. 
John Law, Vincennes, Ind.: Henry Brown, 
Esq., of Chicago, Ill.; Giles F. Yates, 
Esq, of Schenectedy, N. Y.; Thomas 
Colley Grattan, Esq., Her Britannie Ma- 
jesty’s Consul at Boston; Wm. B, Samp- 
son, Esq., of London (author of Criminal 
Jurisprudence, &c. &c.); Rev. Dr. Wm. 
Seoresby, of England 

Honorary Members.—Thomas Clarkson, 
the Philanthropist, of Playford Hall, Ips- 
wich, England; Hon. Charles Augustus 
Murray, of England. 

The Chairman submitted an interesting 
document of the period of the Revolution, 
presented to the Society by Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Esq., of this city. The original 
commission of the Traitor Benedict Ar- 
nold, as commander of the Expedition 
against Ticonderoga, in July, 1775. This 
document passed into the hands of the 
donor from the papers of his late grand- 
father, the Hon. Pierpont Edwards, of 
Connecticut. 

On motion of Mr. Gibbs, it was resolved 
that the Library be closed from and after 
the Ist day of July proximo, during such 
time as the Librarian may deem necessary. 
The Society then adjourned. 
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